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ARTICLE  I. 

DR.  LEPSIUS’S  UNIVERSAL  LINGUISTIC  ALPHABET. 

By  Joseph  S.  Ropes.  A.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Das  allgemeine  linguistische  Alphabet.  Grundsatze  der  Ueber- 
tragung  fremder  Schriftsysteme  und  bisher  noch  iingeschrie- 
bcner  Sprachen  in  Ihiropiiische  Buchstaben.  Von  R.  Lep~ 
sivsj  Dr.  O.  Prof,  an  d.  Universildt  u.  Mitglied  der  K.  Acad, 
d.  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.  Berlin :  1855.  8vo.  pp.  66.  or, 
Standard  Alphabet^  for  reducing  Unwritten  Languages  and 
Foreign  Graphic  Systems  to  a  Uniform  Orthography  in 
European  Letters.  By  Dr.  R.  Lepsius,  Professor  at  the 
University^  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,,  Berlin. 
Recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
London  :  1855.  8vo.  pp.  73. 

[A  brief  historical  notice  of  the  author  of  this  work,  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

Carl  Richard  Lepsius  is  most  widely  known  as  an 
Egyptian  scholar ;  the  magnitude  and  interest  of  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  that  department  of  knowledge  throwing  compara¬ 
tively  into  the  shade  his  other  labors.  Yet  these,  also,  have 
been  by  no  means  of  small  account :  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career  as  a  scholar,  general  archaeological  and 
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philological  investigations  have  claimed  a  considerable  share 
of  his  activity.  He  completed  his  university  studies  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  in  the  year  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  his  gradu¬ 
ating  thesis  was  “  De  Tabulis  Eugubinis.”  The  following 
year  he  published  his  “  Palaeography  as  a  Means  of  Linguis¬ 
tic  Investigation  ”  (Paleeographie  als  Mittel  der  Sprachfor- 
schung),  an  essay  of  remarkable  ingenuity,  and  went  to  Paris 
to  continue  his  philological  training.  Thence  he  was  soon 
drawn  away  to  Italy,  by  the  influence  and  aid  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  at  that  time  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
commenced  with  that  celebrated  man  an  intimacy,  personal 
and  scientific,  which  has  powerfully  affected  his  whole  course 
since.  He  made  his  first  public  entry  into  the  ranks  of  Egyp¬ 
tologists  in  1837,  by  the  publication  of  his  “  Lettre  ^  M. 
Rosellini  sur  1’ Alphabet  Hieroglyphique,”  a  little  work  whose 
views  were,  in  many  respects,  decidedly  in  advance  of  any¬ 
thing  previously  made  public,  and  which  has  not,  even  yet, 
been  superseded.  During  the  following  years,  his  activity 
was  unremitted  and  constantly  productive  ;  he  made  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  archseological  Journals,  in  France  and 
Italy ;  he  took  the  grand  prize  of  the  French  Academy  for 
two  linguistic  treatises,  “  On  the  relations  of  the  Semitic,  In¬ 
dian,  Ethiopic,  Zend,  and  Egyptian  Alphabets,”  and  “  On  the 
origin  and  relations  of  the  Numerals  in  the  Indo-European, 
Semitic,  and  Coptic  languages ;  ”  he  investigated  the  ancient 
Italic  languages,.and  published  their  existing  relics  (Inscrip- 
tiones  UmbiicoB  et  Oscae:  1841) ;  he  edited  a  facsimile  trans¬ 
cription  of  the  most  extensive  remaining  monument  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  literature,  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Dead 
(Das  Todtenbuch  der  Egypter  :  1842),  and  a  selection  of  a 
few  of  the  most  valuable  Egyptian  historical  monuments 
then  known  (also  1842 :  plates  only).  In  1838,  Bunsen  had 
left  Italy,  and  Lepsius  followed  him  later  to  London,  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  work  upon  Egypt 
upon  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Their  joint  labors  were 
interrupted  in  1842,  Lepsius  being  called  away  to  take  the 
leadership  and  direction  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,  sent 
out  by  the  Prussian  government  in  the  year  last  mentioned. 
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It  is  with  this  expedition,  most  honorable  and  successful  in 
its  conduct  and  results,  that  his  labors  in  the  department  of 
Egytian  science  have  since  been  mainly  connected.  To  fol¬ 
low  its  history  may  not  be  attempted  here  ;  its  records  are 
to  be  found  written  in  the  Letters  iirom  Egypt,  etc.  (Briefe 
aus  ^gypten,  ^thiopien,  und  der  Halbinsel  von  Sinai,  etc. ; 
1852 :  two  separate  translations  of  the  work  have  appeared 
in  England),  and  in  the  Introductory  Notice  ( Vorlaufiger  Be- 
richt,  etc. ;  1849)  of  the  Expedition  and  its  Besults,  serving 
as  prospectus  to  the  gigantic  pictorial  work,  the  Monuments 
from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (Denkmaler,  etc.),  in  which  its  col¬ 
lected  treasures  were  to  be  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
This,  too,  is  now  approaching  completion.  Of  all  the  great 
works  illustrating  Egypt,  it  will  be  the  most  extensive,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  carefully  selected  matter,  and  most  accu¬ 
rately  edited.  Since  the  return  of  the  expedition,  in  1846, 
Lepsius  has  been  residing  in  Berlin,  as  Member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  and  Professor  in  the  University ;  occupied  in  part  with 
the  editing  and  publishing  of  the  works  already  named.  He 
has  also,  during  the  same  time,  been  engaged  upon  a  great 
historical  work,  the  Egyptian  Chronology  (Chronologie  der 
iEgypter) ;  of  which  only  the  first  volume,  containing  the 
Introduction  and  Critical  Examination  of  the  Sources  (Kri- 
tik  der  Quellen)  has  as  yet  been  published  (in  1849).  He 
has  also  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad¬ 
emy  very  valuable  essays  on  special  subjects  in  Egyptian 
antiquity  ;  as.  On  the  first  Order  of  Egyptian  Deities  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1851),  On  the  twelfth  Dynasty  of  Egyptian  Kings 
(1853),  Contributions  from  the  Monuments  to  the  History 
of  the  Ptolemies  (1853),  A  volume  of  lesser  essays,  of  a 
kindred  character,  he  is  understood  to  have  had  for  some 
time  in  preparation ;  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared.  That  he 
is  nevertheless  not  entirely  absorbed  by  his  Egyptian  labors, 
but  finds  leisure  and  inclination  for  the  general  philological 
studies  by  which  he  earliest  distinguished  himself,  is  shown 
by  the  little  work,  his  most  recent  publication,  reviewed  be¬ 
low.  He  is,  moreover,  as  Professor  in  the  Berlin  University, 
constantly  engaged  in  imparting  instruction,  by  lectures  and 
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otherwise,  upon  the  Egyptian  Language  and  Antiquity. 
More  than  one  American  has  already  enjoyed  his  teachings, 
and  made  experience,  in  a  manner  to  be  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered,  of  the  kindness  and  attention  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  show  to  his  pupils.] 

This  unpretending  but  admirable  essay  of  a  distinguished 
German  scholar,  is  the  latest  and,  we  think,  incomparably 
the  most  successful  attempt  to  construct  a  universal  alphabet 
—  so  long  the  desideratum  of  linguistic  science  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  want  of  civilized  life.  What  student  of  language, 
geography,  or  history;  nay,  what  intelligent  traveller,  or  even 
reader  of  newspapers,  has  not  longed  for  some  more  accurate 
and  trustworthy  medium  of  names  and  sounds  than  that 
Roman  alphabet  on  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  rung 
such  various  and  innumerable  changes  ?  The  unfledged 
tourist,  who  vainly  inquires  for  a  railway  “  de<ipo,”  or  aston¬ 
ishes  the  natives  of  Vincennes  by  his  interest  in  the  “  Duke 
de  Injun,”  the  school-boy  who  learns  that  there  is  a  Russian 
fortress  called  “  Ox-a-cow,”  the  plain  citizen  who  puzzles  be¬ 
tween  “  Sebastopol  ”  and  “  Sevastopol,”  without  dreaming 
of  the  mighty  questions  of  literary  and  linguistic  controversy 
involved  in  the  small  compass  of  that  now  familiar  word 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  scarcely  settled  controversy  between 
“  Sclavonians  ”  and  “  Slavonians,” ) ,  all  testify,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  to  one  common  want.  As  the  world  ad- 
vaiices  and  nations  approximate,  the  confusion  of  our  alpha¬ 
bets  becomes  worse  confounded.  We  adopt  a  Polish  com¬ 
bination  of  consonants,  with  German  pronunciation,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  native  title  of  the  great  potentate  with  whom  West¬ 
ern  Europe  was  lately  at  war ;  and  we  straightway  metamor¬ 
phose  it,  by  a  quasi  English  pronunciation,  almost  beyond 
the  hope  of  recognition !  And  while  Dr.  Bowring  and  oth¬ 
ers,  by  a  correct  English  analogy,  write  zh  to  denote  the 
French  y,  the  native  of  Poland  can  make  nothing  of  our  sh 
until  he  has  transformed  it  into  sz.  The  word  which  Ger¬ 
man  geographers  intended  us  to  pronounce  Kamtchatka,  is 
resolved  by  Anglo-Saxon  organs  into  Kamskatka  !  The  best 
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educated  American  tnight  mistake,  in  speaking  of  thugs,  oi 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  without  the  aid  of  thag  and  Rana-djit-sing, 
in  some  continental  vocabulary.  And  how  long  may  some 
reader  of  future  history  blunder  in  the  dark  before  ascertain¬ 
ing  that  Owhyhee  and  Hawaii  are  identical,  and  that  the 
Otaheite  of  captain  Cook  is  no  other  than  the  Taiti  of  the 
piratical  French  invader ! 

We  need  not  multiply  illustrations  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
such  a  state  of  things  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  not  to  say 
a  disgrace  to  modern  literature  and  science. 

The  great  and  increasing  importance  of  international  in¬ 
tercourse,  the  consequent  study  of  languages,  of  their  ety¬ 
mology,  their  multiplied  ramifications  and  connections,  the 
valuable  results  already  obtained,  call  for  every  possible  aid 
that  can  be  rendered.  And  at  the  head  of  these  may  safely 
be  placed  the  preparation  of  an  alphabet  so  comprehensive 
as  to  include  the  sounds  of  every  known  language  and  dia¬ 
lect,  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  applied  to  them  all,  and  so 
elastic  as  to  admit  of  expansion  in  case  of  future  need. 

The  introduction  and  general  acceptance  of  such  an  alpha¬ 
bet,  Dr.  Lepsius  forcibly  argues,  must  greatly  facilitate  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  of  the  nations,  of 
whose  characters  these  languages  are  the  expression.  To 
appreciate  fully  the  weight  of  this  argument,  we  must  not 
apply  it  to  those  tongues  of  modern  Europe  which  are  so 
generally  diffused  that  they  can  be  learned  from  natives  in 
almost  any  European  or  American  city.  But  if  even  in  these 
such  blunders  as  we  have  instanced  above  are  continually 
occurring,  what  can  be  hoped  for  where  native  instruction 
cannot  be  procured,  and  sounds  must  be  acquired  by  a 
Frenchman  through  such  a  medium  as  an  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  grammarian  can  supply  in  his  own  alphabet,  and  vice 
versa  ?  Let  us  try  to  imagine  what  notion  we  could  form  of 
the  French  nasals  or  the  Slavonian  gutturals,  if  no  viva  voce 
instruction  existed.  Something  like  the  same  state  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  confusion  doubtless  exists  now,  in  relation  to 
the  sounds  uttered  by  remote  nations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 
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put  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  great  loss  in  such  cases  ? 
This  brings  us  to  Dr.  Lepsius’s  “practical  object”  (p*  4), 
which  must  command  the  sympathies  of  every  Christian 
heart.  The  aborigines  of  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia,  says  he,  are  almost  altogether  destitute  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  language.  Yet  to  many  of  them  missionaries  have  been 
sent  and  the  gospel  has  been  preached.  Next  to  preaching 
the  gospel,  the  first  care  of  every  Protestant  missionary  has 
been,  of  course,  to  give  them  the  Bible  to  read  in  their  own 
tongue.  But  how  could  they  read  without  a  book;  and 
how  can  a  book  be  printed  without  letters  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  either  a  new  alphabet  must  be  invented  by  the  mission¬ 
ary,  in  every  case ;  or  one  so  comprehensive  as  to  suffice 
for  several  (and  if  for  several,  why  not  for  all  ?)  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  alternative 
must  be  apparent  to  the  dullest  understanding.  Engrossed 
by  his  peculiar  duties,  exposed  to  the  narrowing  influences 
of  a  contracted  sphere,  and  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  cul¬ 
tivated  minds,  the  missionary  cannot  be  expected  success¬ 
fully  to  accomplish  such  a  task.  That  he  has  done  so  much 
and  so  well,  may  excite  astonishment ;  but  we  must  look  for 
greater  things  stdl.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
of  London,  says  Dr.  Lepsius,  had  published,  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  last  year,  twenty-six  million  Bibles,  or  parts  of  Bibles, 
in  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  different  translations,  em¬ 
bracing  one  hundred  and  eight  not  European,  viz.  seventy 
Asiatic,  seventeen  Polynesian,  eight  American,  and  thirteen 
African.  For  such  of  these  as  possessed  no  alphabet,  Euro¬ 
pean  letters  were  adopted  by  the  missionaries,  each  after  his 
own  fashion,  and  in  many  cases  without  any  enlarged  views 
or  comprehensive  plan.  The  result  has  been  “  the  adoption 
of  the  most  various  systems,  often  for  languages  the  most 
closely  related,  and  even  for  the  same  language.  Here  diffi¬ 
cult  and  unintelligible  combinations  of  consonants  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  simple  sounds ;  there  a  multitude  of  new 
and  unexplained  signs  ;  or,  again,  auxiliary  signs  are  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  but  the  accurate  expression  of  the  langua.f^s 
sacrificed  ”  (p.  6).  “  Not  long  since,”  adds  the  Dr.,  “ 
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the  printing  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  in  Bechu- 
ana  had  been  completed,  the  secretary  of  the  Church  IVIis- 
sionary  society  expressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Paris  soci¬ 
ety  his  joy  in  contemplating  the  rich  blessings  which  that 
great  people  would  derive  from  it,  and  the  increased  efficacy 
which  would  attend  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  scattered 
among  them.  And  yet,  replied  his  sympathizing  friend,  is 
it  not  sad,  that  these  thousands  of  volumes,  completed  and 
ready  for  use,  are  but  sealed  books  and  wholly  useless  to  our 
French  missionaries  among  the  same  people,  and  to  all  their 
pupils,  because  they  use  a  different  orthography !  ” 

Our  author  further  observes  that  even  in  India,  where  the 
English  government  has  naturally  continued  to  employ  the 
Devanagari  and  Persian  alphabets,  which  it  found  ready  to  its 
hand,  the  great  advantages  of  the  European  system  over 
those  of  Asia,  by  its  division  into  vowels  and  consonants, 
and  especially  its  importance  in  facilitating  the  progress  of 
European  civilization  in  those  countries,  have  led  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  European  letters,  both  by  the  government  and 
the  Bible  Society,  with  excellent  results. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  such  an  alphabet,  once  fairly 
adopted  by  iVIissionary  and  Bible  societies,  would  soon  be¬ 
come  practically  universal.  The  great  Russian  nation  has 
never  possessed  any  other  alphabet  (nor  any  other  Bible)  than 
that  introduced  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  by  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  —  the  Greek  alphabet,  enlarged  and  modified,  and 
subsequently  modernized  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  success 
of  Roman  letters  among  the  savage  tribes  of  our  times  is  far 
more  certain.  The  saving  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  in 
every  branch  of  our  benevolent  operations,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  universal  alphabet,  would  be  incalculable  ;  their  acqui¬ 
sition  of  European  languages  and  European  civilization, 
would  be  at  least  as  great. 

.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  ear  and  tongue 
are  so  entirely  exceptional  in  modern  Europe,  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  most  successful  laborer  in  this  field.  Yet  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  first  important  step  was 
taken  by  an  Englishman,  Sir  William  Jones  (p.  8). 
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This  highly  cultivated  scholar,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  most  justly 
calls  him,  opened  the  first  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Asi¬ 
atic  Society  in  Bengal,  published  at  Calcutta  in  1788,  by  a 
dissertation  “  on  the  Orthography  of  Asiatic  Words  in  Ro¬ 
man  Letters.”  He  points  out,  in  plain  language,  what  is 
wanted,  lays  down  as  a  first  principle  that  the  orthography  of 
a  language  should  not  apply  the  same  letter  to  different  sounds^ 
nor  different  letters  to  the  same  sound;  and  laments  the  great 
confusion  of  English  orthography  in  this  respect.  He  ob¬ 
jects,  in  particular,  to  “  double  letters  for  the  long  vowels,” 
and  substitutes  the  German  or  Italian  vowel-system  for  the 
English  —  a  most  important  step  towards  uniformity  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  alphabets.  In  regard  to  consonants,  he  finds  fault 
principally  with  the  “  frequent  intermixture  of  Italic  and  Ro¬ 
man  letters  in  the  same  word.”  He  decides,  unhesitatingly, 
both  against  the  useless  attempt  to  express  foreign  sounds 
by  English  letters,  and  against  the  invention  of  new  ones. 
He  therefore  recommends,  as  the  only  suitable  course,  the 
employment  of  certain  distinctive  signs,  such  as  had  been 
previously  used  by  individual  French  and  English  scholars. 

“  These  views,”  continues  our  author  (p.  9),  “  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  sound  and  founded  on  experience,  that  we  are  bound, 
even  now,  entirely  to  agree  with  them.  If,  nevertheless,  the 
alphabet  proposed  by  him  is  still  incomplete,  the  cause  of  this 
lies  partly  in  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  general  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  voice,  and  of  the  individual  sounds  to  be 
expressed,  partly  in  the  imperfect  carrying  out  of  his  own 
principles.” 

Next  came  Gilchrist,  whose  numerous  publications  on  the 
Hindustani  language  gave  him  great  influence  in  India. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  adopted  the  English  vowel- 
system,  and  became  acquainted  with  Sir  W.  Jones’s  essay 
too  late  to  make  the  alterations  he  would  have  wished  to 
make.  But  in  1834,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  supported  and 
aided,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore 
(p.  10),  again  brought  forward  Sir  W.  Jones’s  system,  and 
with  such  success  that  the  other  may  now  be  considered  as 
abandoned.  The  reform,  however,  extended  only  to  vowels ; 
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the  system  of  consonants  having  undergone  no  improvement 
since  the  days  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Thus  far  we  have  accompanied  Dr.  Lepsius  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  sketch  with  which  his  work  commences.  But  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for 
the  details  of  the  less  interesting  lucubrations  of  Volney 
and  others  (p.  11 — 13).  The  labors  of  Bopp  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  scholars,  in  the  Sanskrit  and  kindred  branches  (p.  13), 
those  of  Caspari  and  Fleischer  in  the  Semitic  (p.  14),  are 
respectfully  commemorated.  To  unite  these  two  systems,  or 
rather  to  propound  one  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  them 
both,  was  naturally  the  next  problem  suggested ;  and  the 
solution,  equally  simple  and  philosophical,  has  been  found 
in  the  physiology  of  the  human  voice  ”  (p.  15). 

In  this  direction,  says  our  author,  much  important  progress 
has  been  made  (p.l6) ;  but  the  latest  and  most  effective  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Missionary  societies,  whose  duty  and 
interest  it  evidently  was  to  take  the  lead  in  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  The  first  effort  was  made  by  Rev.  Henry  Venn, 
secretary  of  the  Chvuch  Missionary  society,  who  published 
“  Rules  for  reducing  Unwritten  Languages  to  Alphabetical 
Writing  in  Roman  Characters,  with  reference  especially  to 
the  Languages  spoken  in  Africa.”  In  1849,  the  American 
mission  at  Port  Natal  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  orthography  of  the  Zulu  language  ;  about  the  same  time, 
additional  signs  were  found  necessary  to  express  different 
sounds  in  other  African  dialects,  and  were  introduced  accord¬ 
ingly,  at  several  missionary  stations.  This  induced  the  Port 
Natal  committee  to  address  a  Circular,  in  1850,  to  the  friends 
of  missions  and  of  African  civilization,  suggesting  a  plan  for 
the  attainment  of  a  uniform  orthography  for  all.  The  result 
was,  in  Oct.  1852,  an  Essay  sent  to  the  American  Oriental 
society  at  New  York,  and  published  by  it  (Vol.  III.  No.  II. 
1853,  p.  421  seq.),  entitled  “  An  Essay^  on  the  Phonology  and 
Orthography  of  the  Zulu  and  Kindred  Dialects  in  Southern 
Africa,”  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  Missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board.  This  essay,  says  our  author,  points  out,  with 
great  care  and  skill,  the  general  principles  and  requisites  of 
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such  an  alphabet  as  the  African  languages  appear  to  demand, 
and  applies  them  to  the  Zulu,  in  which  are  also  found  the 
clicking  sounds  (Schnalz-laute)  peculiar  to  the  southernmost 
African  tongues.  But  as  no  definite  system  of  sounds  is 
taken  as  a  basis,  the  letters  do  not  appear  in  their  natural 
connection.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  Sanskrit  or  other 
languages  of  literature,  and  the  change  from  the  old  combina¬ 
tions  of  consonants  to  simple  signs,  is  effected  partly  by  auxil- 
iarypoints,  partlybychangingthelettersthemselves  (p.17,18). 

During  a  visit  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  Dr.  Lep- 
sius  had  occasion  to  discuss  his  own  alphabet  (on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years)  with  many  influen¬ 
tial  directors  of  the  missionary  societies,  and  was  requested 
by  Mr.  Venn  (with  whose  “  Rules  ”  it  was  found  to  be  in 
harmony)  to  publish  it,  along  with  a  brief  exposition,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  missionaries.  The  latter  part  of  the  request 
could  not  be  complied  with  at  the  moment ;  but  the  alpha¬ 
bet  itself  was  communicated,  and  published  by  Mr.  Venn, 
in  a  second  edition  of  his  “  Rules,”  at  the  end  of  1853.  Still 
further  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  an  interview  with  the 
missionary  Koelle,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  African  languages.  Dr.  L.  at  length  resolved  to 
bring  forward  his  work.  As  it  had  hitherto  only  been  com¬ 
municated  privately  to  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  lin¬ 
guists,  he  resolved  first  to  submit  it,  in  a  very  general  form, 
to  the  Berlin  Academy,  with  a  request  that,  if  found  satis¬ 
factory,  suitable  types  might  be  cast  for  it.  A  committee, 
composed  of  Professors  Bopp,  J.  Grimm,  Pertz,  Gerhard, 
Buschmann,  and  Joh.  Muller,  approved  the  request,  with  but 
one  dissentient  voice  (who,  however,  saw  no  use  in  any  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  kind) ;  and  the  types  were  ordered  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  accordingly  (p.  19). 

About  the  same  time,  the  well-known  and  honored  Cheva¬ 
lier  Bunsen  brought  together,  in  London,  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons,  more  or  less  interested  in  this  question, 
with  a  view  to  a  definitive  choice  among  rival  systems. 
The  missionary  societies  were  represented  among  others  by 
Messrs.  Venn,  Arthur,  Koelle,  Graham,  Chepham,  Trestrail, 
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Underhill ;  the  linguists  by  Professors  Wilson,  Miiller,  Nor¬ 
ris,  and  Dietrich,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Owen,  Stanley,  Babbage,  Wheatstone,  Cull,  Pertz  of  Berlin, 
and  last,  but  assuredly  not  least.  Dr.  Lepsius  himself,  who 
was  only  able  to  be  present  at  the  last  three  meetings.  No 
difference  of  opinion  existed  respecting  the  physiological  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  alphabet ;  but  in  regard  to  its  written  eocpressvm^ 
three  systems  were  discussed.  The  first,  advocated  by  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  was  the  one  already  described  as  founded 
by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  the  merits  of  which,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Gilchrist,  were  fully  recognized ;  but  having  no  physio¬ 
logical  basis,  and  being  imperfect  in  its  details,  it  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  second  system,  suggested  by  Prof.  M.  Miiller,  pro¬ 
posed  to  indicate  variations  from  European  sounds  by  italics. 
To  this  plan  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  Sir  W.  Jones)  it  was  objected  principally  that 
though  practicable  in  print,  it  was  not  applicable  to  manu¬ 
script,  which  was  more  essential  to  missionaries  than  even  to 
scholars  ;  further,  that  sounds  undergoing  more  than  one 
modification  (of  which  there  are  whole  classes)  could  not  be 
expressed  by  this  system,  so  that  the  alphabet  would  remain 
incomplete  ;  and  finally,  that  the  very  novelty  of  the  system 
would  be  likely  to  prevent  its  adoption  (p.  20). 

The  third  system  was  that  of  Dr.  Lepsius  ;  and,  so  far  as 
his  modesty  permits  us  to  judge,  it  appears  to  have  met  with 
almost  universal  favor.  The  result  was  its  definitive  adop¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Venn,  in  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  publication,  at  his  request,  of  the  present  work. 
At  the  same  time,  duplicate  sets  of  the  types  were  ordered 
by  that  society  from  Berlin. 

*  The  concluding  remarks  of  this  portion  of  the  work  are  so 
appropriate,  and  so  fuU  of  the  modesty  of  true  science,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  them  :  — • 

“  It  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  this  determination  (of  the 
Church  Missionary  society)  may  be  favorably  received  by  the 
other  missionary  societies.  The  alphabet  now  proposed  can¬ 
not  demand  to  be  approved  by  every  one  in  all  its  details. 
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But  it  hopes  to  be  looked  on  as  a  centre,  which  may  give  to 
its  applications  to  individual  languages  the  direction  by  which 
the  greatest  possible  approximation  to  the  common  basis 
may  be  attained.  Almost  every  language  requires  special 
modifications  ;  and  can  either  dispense  with  certain  distinc¬ 
tive  signs  which  the  complete  alphabet  must  possess,  or  re¬ 
quire  certain  explanations  which  are  applicable  to  these 
alone.  In  such  cases,  the  system  must  be  elastic  enough  to 
admit  of  the  necessary  curtailments  and  enlargements,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  its  fundamental  principles.  It  may  also 
happen  that,  in  individual  cases,  fundamental  variations  from 
the  proposed  alphabet  may  appear  unavoidable,  and  may  be 
expressly  desired  by  authors.  In  such  cases,  the  Mission 
directors  should  at  least  demand  that  the  reasons  for  such 
variations  be  expressly  stated  and  referred  to  the  proper  com¬ 
mittee  before  they  are  adopted  ”  (p.  21). 

We  come  now  to  the  scientific  portion  of  the  work,  in 
which  all  the  (supposed)  possible  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 
practically  applicable  to  language,  are  classified  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  European  letters.  Of  this  profound  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  investigation,  we  shall  attempt  but  a  brief  and  par¬ 
tial  sketch,  referring  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  of  which 
an  English  translation  has  recently  appeared. 

“  There  are  three  primary  vowels,”  says  our  author,  with 
true  German  ingenuity,  “  as  there  are  three  primary  colors  ” 
(p.  22).  Of  course  the  three  form  a  triangle,  thus  (the  pro¬ 
nunciation  being,  of  course,  German) : 


a 


“  All  the  rest  lie  between  these  three,  as  all  colors  consist  of 
mixtures  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue.”  Accordingly  e  comes  in 
between  a  and  ?,  o  between  a  and  w,  the  German  ii  (French 
u)  between  i  and  w,  and  the  German  b  between  e  and  o,thus: 
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a 

e  o  o 
i  ii  ’  u 

But  the  triangle  is  an  isosceles,  not  an  equilateral ;  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  “the  distances  from  a  to  i  and  from  a  io  u  are 
greater  than  from  i  to  u.  Consequently,  the  intermediate 
vowels  e  and  o  split,  each,  into  two,  one  nearer  to  a,  the 
other  to  w,  and  o  divides  in  the  same  way.  All  these  vow¬ 
els  are  to  be  found  in  European  languages,  and  they  form 
the  following  pyramid  (p.  23) :  ” 

a 

Fr.  5  Fr.  eu  It*  6 
in  peur 

Fr.  4  Ger.  o  Pr.  au 

i  Ger.  \x  U 

“  It  is  true,”  Dr.  Lepsius  remarks,  “  that  there  are  other 
shades  of  difference  in  many  European  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects  ;  but  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  them,  espe¬ 
cially  as  they  have  not  as  yet  been  observed  in  any  of  the 
non-European  languages  with  which  we  have  here  to  do.” 
In  this  we  fully  agree,  hoping  that  our  readers  may 
be  successful  in  attempting  to  realize  the  subtle  distinc¬ 
tions  already  expounded  by  the  learned  doctor,  who  how¬ 
ever  intimates,  in  a  note,  that  he  considers  English  vowels 
a  step  beyond  even  these. 

The  space  above  each  vowel  being  already  liable  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  accent  (')  or  the  prosodical  sign  of  long  or 
short  (  ,  '-),  the  Dr.  magnanimously  and  wisely  sacrifices  his 
patriotic  predilections,  and  places  below  the  line,  rather  than 
above,  the  two  dots  (  -  )  which  already  indicate,  to  German 
eyes,  the  desired  modification  of  o  and  w,  and  which  he  sees 
no  reason  to  supersede.  He  writes,  accordingly  ;  q,  u. 

The  double  pronunciation  of  e  and  o  cannot  be  indicated 
by  the  French  accents  (^,  <?),  for  reasons  already  made  plain. 
Our  author  therefore,  as  others  have  done  before  him,  de¬ 
notes  the  more  open  vowel  by  a  line,  the  more  compressed  or 
closed  one  by  a  dot,  also  placed  below  (o,  o ;  e,  e). 
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“Adding  the  indifferent  central  vowel”  (for  synametry, 
doubtless),  “we  have  the  following  (p. 24)  :  —  ” 

a 

e  o  o 
e  9  o 
e  o  o 

i  ii  u 

There  still  remains  a  vowel  unprovided  for,  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  indefinite.  It  is  generally  indicated 
in  European  languages  by  e,  as  in  the  following  examples  : 
{French)  sabre,  tenir ;  ( German)  Verstand,  lieben.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  examples  of  nation  and  velvet,  seem  both  faulty;  but  the 
before  a  consonant,  pronounced  without  special  emphasis 
(‘the  man,’  ‘the  boy’),  appears  to  furnish  what  is  wanted. 
This  vowel  is  inherent  in  all  soft  fricatives,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nasal  explosives  (see  below)  ;  all  which  letters, 
therefore,  occasionally  form  syllables  by  themselves.  Its 
presence  is  then  indicated  by  a  small  circle  below  the  let¬ 
ter  (z,  m,  n,  r,  1).  When  expressed  separately.  Dr.  L.  de¬ 
notes  it  by  the  letter  e,  with  a  similar  circle  below  it  ( e ) . 
When,  however,  it  approximates  to  another  rather  than  e, 
(as  to  a,  in  the  Bornu  language)  it  can  be  indicated  accord¬ 
ingly  (a,  etc.,  p.  25). 

Finally,  the  clear  vowels  may  be  nasalized.  A  sound 
so  familiar  to  New  England  ears,  requires  no  explanation 
here.  It  is  indicated  by  a  circumflex  above  the  letter  (a~,  e", 
r,  oT,  u,  o~,u  ). 

Long  and  short  vowels  are  indicated  by  the  familiar  signs 
of  Latin  prosody  (-,  ''). 

Diphthongsj  if  necessary,  may  be  denoted  by  a  curved 
line  below ;  the  contrary,  by  the  usual  dots  above  (Mai,  mai). 

The  following,  then,  is  the  complete  view  of  the  vowel 
system  (p.  26) : 

a  aelouou 

eoo  aeiouou  rlmnnz 

e  o  o  aeiouou 

i  u  u 
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We  come,  now,  to  consonants.  These  admit  of  a  double 
classification.  First,  as  they  are  formed  in  the  throat,  by  the 
teeth,  or  the  lips,  they  are  known  guttural^  dental^  and  labial. 
Secondly,  if  the  passage  of  the  breath  is  wholly  closed  in 
pronouncing  them,  they  are  called  explosive  or  dividual  (di- 
viduae),  because  the  act  of  closing  divides  them  into  two 
parts  (as,  b,  t,  d).  But  if  the  passage  is  only  partially  closed, 
the  letters  produced  are  called  fricative  or  continuous  (con- 
tinuae),  because  of  the  continuous  friction  of  the  organ  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  (as,  f,  v,  w).  The  letters  r  and  Z,  which  par¬ 
take  of  both  characters,  the  former  leaving  a  passage  open 
by  vibration,  the  latter  by  only  partial  closing,  are  appro¬ 
priately  called  liquids.  In  the  following  table,  the  simple  Eu¬ 
ropean  consonants  are  arranged  accordingly  (p.  27). 


explosives  or  divicluac.  | 

fricatives  or  continuae. 

liquids. 

Gutturals : 

hard  soft  semi-vowels 

Ger.t7t,A  Dan.^r  Ger.j 

guttural  r 

Dentals : 

■ 

f  Fr.  ch  Fr.  j 
]  hard  s  Fr.  z 

Ger.  r,  1 

Labial : 

H 

(  Eng.t^(-in)Eng.t/t(-inc) 

f  Fr.  V  Eng.  M7 

Of  these  twenty-five  sounds,  eleven  (k,  h,  t,  d,  n,  r,  1,  p,  b, 
m,  f)  are  substantially  alike  in  all  European  languages,  and 
five  more  (g,  s,  z,  v,  w),  as  given  above,  are  generally  re¬ 
ceived  in  linguistic  works.  All  these  our  author  adopts 
without  modification.  In  regard  to  the  remainder,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  are  applied  :  1.  That  a  simple  sound  must  be 
expressed  by  a  simple  sign.  2.  That  no  sign  shall  designate 
more  than  one  sound.  3.  That  letters  which  are  differently 
pronounced  in  the  principal  European  orthographies,  are  not 
applicable  to  a  universal  alphabet.  4.  That,  to  prevent  con¬ 
fusion,  explosive  letters  must  not  be  used  to  denote  fricative 
sounds,  and  vice  versa.  In  accordance  with  these  rules,  the 
guttural  ng  is  expressed  by  n ;  the  guttural  r  (so  common  in 
France  and  Germany),  by  ir ;  the  German  j  by  y  (its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  English)  ;  the  German  cA,  for  want  of  a  disposable 
Latin  letter,  by  the  Greek  x  >  ^he  French  ch  (English 
s/i),by5;  the  French y  (in  strict  analogy  with  5),  by  z. 
For  the  hard  English  ZA,  our  author  can  find  no  better  sign 
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than  the  Greek  ^  ;  to  express  the  soft  th^  the  soft  breathing 
(spiritus  lenis)  is  prefixed  (’^) ;  and  the  same  prefix  to  (’j^) 
denotes  the  soft  Danish  g.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
transcribe,  in  detail,  the  ingenious  reasons  by  which  every 
one  of  the  above  conclusions  is  supported ;  we  can  only  com¬ 
mend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  (pp.  28-34). 

The  following  is  the  complete  tabular  view  of  European 
consonantal  sounds  (p.  34)  : 


explosives  or  dividuae 

1  fricatives  or  continuae 

ancipites 

Gutturalcs 

fort. 

lea.  nasal. 

fort. 

len. 

seniivoc. 

k 

9  h 

^  'x,b 

X(y) 

y 

r 

Bentalcs 

t 

d  n 

}  s 

( 

■i(^) 

r,l 

Labiales 

P 

b  m 

f 

V 

w 

Our  author  next  discusses  the  sounds  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him,  much  less 
to  carry  our  readers  through  his  elaborate  survey  of  faucals, 
gutturals,  palatals,  cerebrals,  linguals,  dentals,  and  labials, 
his  patient  adaptation  of  signs  for  each,  and  the  valuable 
table  of  examples  by  which,  in  conclusion,  the  whole  series, 
both  of  vowels  and  consonants,  is  illustrated  (p.  34 — 43). 
Neither  shall  we  attempt  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  Sanskrit 
and  Hindustani  aspirates,  for  the  former  of  which  he  adopts 
the  Greek  breathing  (*),  for  the  latter,  the  letter  h  following 
the  consonant  to  which  it  is  applied.  For  consonantal  diph¬ 
thongs  (of  which  the  Slavonian  languages  furnish  such 
choice  specimens),  no  special  signs  are  required,  and  double 
consonants  are  to  be  employed  only  when  they  materially  vary 
the  pronunciation,  as  in  Arabic  and  Italian,  or  on  etymo¬ 
logical  grounds,  or  in  expressing  foreign  words  in  which  they 
exist  (p.44). 

Some  valuable  practical  remarks  follow  (p.45 — 48),  on  the 
application  of  the  universal  alphabet  to  those  of  individual 
languages,  pointing  out  how  some  of  the  auxiliary  signs 
can  be  occasionally  dispensed  with,  and  the  use  of  others 
still  further  extended,  as  future  need  may  require.  A  large 
portion  of  this  concluding  section  is  devoted  to  the  clicking 
sounds  (Schnalzlaute)  of  the  Hottentot  and  other  South  Af* 
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rican  dialects,  which  the  Dr.  proposes  to  denote  by  single 
and  double  strokes  aided  by  minor  auxiliary  signs  and 
the  guttural  consonants  with  which  they  are  combined  in 
pronunciation.  A  few  interesting  remarks  on  the  practical 
difficulties  offered  by  the  older  alphabets,  Sanskrit,  Arabic 
(in  which  the  services  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Robinson  are  hon¬ 
orably  mentioned),  and  especially  Hebrew,  close  the  work. 
An  appendix,  exhibiting  a  series  of  more  than  fifty  alphabets, 
Asiatic,  Afirican,  American,  and  Polynesian,  with  their  equiva¬ 
lents  in  Dr.  Lepsius’s  alphabet,  offers  abundant  facilities  to 
the  linguist  and  the  missionary  for  testing  the  capabilities  of 
the  new  instrument  thus  put  into  their  hands. 

We  need  hardly  assure  our  readers  that  the  idea  of  super¬ 
seding  any  of  the  existing  orthographies  of  European  litera¬ 
ture,  was  never  entertained  by  Dr.  Lepsius.  “  Such  isolated 
attempts,”  he  remarks  in  this  connection  (p.  4),  “  as  have 
been  made,  for  instance,  in  England  ”  (he  might  have  added, 
in  America),  “  belong  to  those  empty  fancies  which  can 
neither  lead  to  any  practical  result,  nor  advance  the  cause  of 
science.” 

In  a  note  on  page  22,  the  author  informs  us  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  follow  up  the  present  work  by  a  larger  one,  in  which 
the  physiological  part  of  the  question  will  also  be  treated  in 
detail.  We  doubt  not  that  its  reception  will  be  worthy  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  of  the  reputation  of  its 
distinguished  author.  But  enough  is  already  before  us  to 
enable  our  missionary  societies  to  take  up  the  question. 
The  writer  of  this  Article  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  French 
pastors  and  friends  of  missions,  convoked  last  summer  in  Par¬ 
is  at  the  house  of  M.  Grandpierre  (so  well  known  and  so 
highly  respected  among  us),  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from 
Dr.  Lepsius,  in  person,  a  general  account  of  his  system. 
After  an  interesting  exposition,  followed  by  some  discussion, 
in  which  the  distinguished  pastor  Monod  took  a  prominent 
part,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  bring  the  “  universal 
alphabet”  under  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  French 
Evangelical  missionaries,  with  a  view  to  its  general  adoption 
by  them.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  similar  steps  have 
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been  taken  by  missionary  societies  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and,  we  believe,  in  other  countries.  The  adhesion  of  the 
London  Church  Missionary  society  has  already  been  no¬ 
ticed.  But  until  the  other  great  societies  of  England  and 
America  follow  this  example,  the  work  is  not  half  done. 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  a  question  so  important  to  the 
present  and  future  generations  of  a  multitude  of  people,  na¬ 
tions,  and  tongues,  all  petty  jealousies,  all  personal  and  na¬ 
tional  predilections,  will  be  laid  aside  ;  and  we  venture  to 
hope  that  this  alphabet,  the  fruit  of  such  lengthened  labors 
and  such  extensive  researches,  may  be  enabled  to  effect  all 
the  benefit  desired  and  intended  by  its  philanthropic  author. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  AUTHORITY  AND  OBLIGATION  OF  THE 
SABBATH  EXAMINED. 

By  Rev.  W.  M.  O’Hanlon,  Burnley,  Lancashire.  [Continued  from  page  551.] 

The  Primeval  Sabbath. 

Our  last  paper  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
views  of  Paley  and  Hengstenberg  on  the  question  of  a  Pri¬ 
meval  Sabbath.  This  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  septenary  institutions,  and  of  some  of  the  modes  in  which 
writers  have  attempted  to  account  for  these  institutions,  while 
they  have  denied  that  original  appointment  of  a  periodic 
time  (six  days’  la,bor,  followed  by  one  day  of  rest),  which 
seems  to  us  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  prevalent, 
if  not  absolutely  universal,  extension  and  establishment  of 
this  hebdomadal  arrangement. 

The  topic  of  the  Primeval  Sabbath,  however,  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  as  all  must  be  aware  who  have  made 
themselves  at  all  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
question. 
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One  method  by  which  the  force  of  any  argument  derived 
from  the  first  pages  of  Genesis  on  behalf  of  a  primitive  Sab¬ 
bath  is  sought  to  be  weakened,  if  not  annihilated,  is,  that 
the  account  given  by  the  Writer  is  to  be  considered  simply 
in  the  light  of  a  poetical  cosmogony^  and  not  at  all  as  a  real 
and  veritable  history  of  the  work  and  process  of  creation. 
This  is  the  position  maintained  by  Professor  Powell  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  as  seen  in  his  elaborate  Article  upon  “  Creation  ”  in 
Kitto’s  Cyc.  of  Biblical  Literature.  He  alleges  that  the 
principle  of  accommodation  or  adaptation  to  the  “  appre¬ 
hensions,  the  prejudices,  and  the  previous  belief  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people,”  pervades  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testamenl^ 
and  is  to  be  found  largely  in  this  opening  portion  of  the  Bible. 
“  In  the  present  instance,”  he  observes,  “  the  adaptation  to 
the  people  of  Israel  was  manifestly  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  in  order  to  secure  their  attention  to  points  of  vital  mo¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  their  renunciation  of  idolatrous  superstition.  With  this 
end,  the  first  great  truth  with  which  they  were  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  was  the  unity,  omnipotence,  and  beneficence  of  the 
Creator.”  And  then  he  represents  these  doctrines  as  taught 
by  means  of  “  a  narrative  proceeding  step  by  step,  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  detail,  to  assert  in  each  individual  instance  the  power 
and  goodness  which  they  were  thus  led  to  recognize  in  every 
familiar  detail  of  the  natural  world,  and  which  could  thus 
alone  be  effectually  impressed  upon  their  minds.”  After 
stating  what  he  conceived  to  have  been  a  second  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (the  subversion  of 
the  worship  of  animals)  in  this,  as  he  deems  it,  poetic  and 
popular  style  of  narration,  he  proceeds  thus  :  “  These  re¬ 
marks  refer  yet  more  directly  to  what  doubtless  was  the 
third  and  chief  object  in  this  representation  of  the  creation, — 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  This  remarkable  observ¬ 
ance,  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  chosen  people  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  nations,  was  appointed  them  before 
the  delivery  of  the  rest  of  the  law  ;  and  as  the  work  of  crea¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  different  classes  of  beings  was  as¬ 
sociated  in  their  minds  with  each  of  the  six  days,  so  the 
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seventh  was  identified,  in  the  order  of  the  narrative,  with  the 
entire  completion  of  the  work,  the  Divine  rest  and  cessation 
from  it,  and  the  solemn  sanctification  of  it  pronounced  to 
consist  in  a  precise  abstinence  from  any  kind  of  labor  by 
themselves,  their  household,  and  even  cattle.  They  were 
thus  led  to  adhere  to  this  duty  by  reflections  connected  with 
the  highest  truths  impressed  under  the  most  awful  sanctions ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  injunction,  not  less  than  the  means 
thus  taken  to  promote  and  secure  its  fulfilment,  cannot  but 
the  more  fully  appear,  the  more  we  examine  the  character 
and  genius  of  this  singular  people  for  whom  it  was  ordained, 
and  to  whose  peculiar  condition  it  was  in  every  way  so  re¬ 
markably  adapted.  The  narrative,  then,  of  six  periods  of 
creation,  followed  by  a  seventh  similar  period  of  rest  and 
blessing  was  clearly  designed,  by  adaptation  to  their  concep¬ 
tions,  to  enforce  upon  the  Israelites  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  in  whatever  way  its  details  may  be  inter¬ 
preted,  it  clearly  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  historical  state¬ 
ment  of  ^primeval  institution  of  a  Sabbath, — a  supposition 
which  is  indeed,  on  other  grounds,  sufficiently  improbable, 
though  often  adopted.”  And  subsequently  this  writer  says: 
“  As  to  the  particular  form  in  which  the  descriptive  narrative 
is  conveyed,  we  merely  affirm  that  it  cannot  be  history^  — 
it  may  be  poetry. The  italics  in  these  quotations  are  in  the 
Article,  and  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  author’s  own. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  manner  learned  critics  venture  to  deal 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  mode  in  which  the  most 
hardy  of  them  would  be  slow  to  treat  any  other  ancient  docu¬ 
ment.  The  reconciliation  of  the  narrative  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Genesis  with  the  conclusions  and  facts  of  modern 
science,  has  engaged  many  pens  in  recent  times  ;  and  it 
may  be  fireely  conceded  that  none  of  the  solutions  proposed 
entirely  obviates  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  But  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell  are  directed  not  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  in  question,  but  to  something  far  easier 
—  their  evasion.  He  finds  it  more  expeditious  and  facile  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  than  to  unloose  it.  Certainly,  if  we  are 
to  regard  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Divine  Revelation  as  a 
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mere  poetic  and  fabulous  representation,  and  not  as  a  real 
narrative  of  events  which  actually  occurred,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  work  of  reconciling  Scripture  and  science  ; 
for,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  reconcile,  according  to  this 
supposition.  But  a  far  greater  and  more  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  is  thus  created  within  the  sphere  of  Scripture  itself. 
For,  assuredly,  if  we  may  apply  such  a  principle  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  bearing  as  it 
does  all  the  semblance  of  a  veritable  history,  and  entering 
into  details  in  the  way  which  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
history,  then  there  is  no  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  that  can  be  shielded 
from  a  similar  application  and  a  like  process.  The  Bible  in 
whole,  or  in  great  part  at  least,  will  or  may  be  thus  reduced 
to  a  series  or  concatenation  of  poetic  legends,  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  and  understood  according  to  any  fashion  which  the 
prevailing  philosophic  system  or  organon  of  the  age  may 
seem  to  dictate  or  require. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  discuss  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  several  methods,  by  which  it  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  harmonize  the  language  of  Genesis  with  the  in¬ 
contestable  facts  of  science.  But  to  treat  it  either  as  a  myth, 
or  as  a  poetic  and  fanciful  cosmogony,  is  to  do  violence  to 
the  most  obvious  principles  of  sound  and  legitimate  inter¬ 
pretation.  Whether  the  “  days  ”  refer  to  periods  of  indefi¬ 
nite  duration,  or  to  the  limited  space  of  time  usually  so  de¬ 
nominated  ;  whether  the  magnificent  series  of  geological 
revolutions,  whose  records  are  written  upon  the  pillars  and 
foundations  of  the  earth,  took  place  before  “  the  beginning  ” 
indicated  in  this  book,  or  whether  we  are  to  find  room  for 
them  between  the  event  announced  in  the  first  verse  under¬ 
stood  as  the  creation  of  the  material  of  the  universe,  and  the 
events  disclosed  in  the  subsequent  verses,  understood  as  the 
ordering  and  arranging  of  the  present  condition  of  our  planet, 
or  of  a  portion  of  it;  or  whether,  again,  their  place  and  pe¬ 
riod  are  to  be  fixed  within  the  “days  ”  understood  as  length¬ 
ened  eras  in  the  history  of  the  system, — whatever  view  we 
adopt  on  these  points,  we  are  shut  up,  by  all  the  laws  of  a 
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valid  exegesis,  to  take  the  account  as  a  narrative  of  real  phe¬ 
nomena,  clothed,  it  is  true,  in  a  poetic  form,  expressed  in 
terms  of  lofty  eloquence,  and  dealing  largely,  no  doubt,  in 
anthropomorphism,  but  nevertheless  real  and  true.  And 
this  is  our  position,  whatever  hypothesis  we  may  form  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  narrative  was  composed 
(whether  from  preexisting  materials  or  not),  and  whatever 
opinion  we  may  entertain  as  to  its  date.  Let  the  Bible  be  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  lights  of  a  sound  and  just  hermeneutics,  and  Na¬ 
ture  by  the  lights  of  a  sound  and  just,  an  inductive  philosophy, 
and  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the  results.  Not  a  few  of  our  modern 
sciences  have  seemed,  at  the  outset  of  their  course,  to  as¬ 
sume  an  antagonistic  aspect  to  Revelation;  but,  in  each  and 
every  instance,  the  issue  of  further  investigation  has  only 
served  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  unity  of  all  truth,  and  to 
demonstrate  more  clearly  the  divinity  of  the  Bible.  But  in 
order  to  realize  such  an  issue.  Nature  and  Scripture  (both 
revelations  from  God)  must  each  be  studied  according  to  its 
own  distinctive  laws,  neither  being  allowed  to  invade  the 
province  of  the  other,  or  to  supersede  its  rightful  claims. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  forbids  the  inquiry,  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  times.  Can  the  scriptural  narrative  of  creation 
be  so  interpreted,  as  that,  while  no  sacrifice  is  made  of  the 
principle  now  stated,  its  several  parts  shall  be  seen  to  be  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  conclusions  which  are  necessitated 
by  our  inquiries  in  another  field  ?  It  is  perfectly  possible, 
that  the  current  interpretation  of  certain  portions  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  may  be  false  ;  but,  as  the  word  of  God,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  any  portion  should  be  found  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  with  truth,  in  whatever  department  that  truth 
presents  itself. 

Having  said  so  much,  however,  we  must  not  advance  far¬ 
ther  in  this  line  of  observation.  We  believe  there  must  be  a 
close  and  intelligible  connection  between  the  reason  assigned 
in  the  fourth  commandment  for  the  observance  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  day,  and  the  order  and  sequence  of  time  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  Genesis.  The  “  days  ”  must  mean  the  same 
thing  in  both  places,  if  there  is  any  validity  or  coherence  in 
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the  language  of  the  decalogue.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
a  recent  writer,  that  the  “  day  ”  of  Genesis  might  be  used  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  yet  the  term  in  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  be  employed  to  denote  a  natural  day ;  and  that, 
still,  the  language  of  the  decalogue  enforcing  the  observance 
of  a  seventh  portion  of  our  time  for  sacred  uses,  by  a  reference 
to  a  sevenfold  division  and  order  of  the  epochs  of  creation^ 
might  be  perfectly  warrantable  and  just.  But  we  confess  our 
inability  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  dedication 
of  each  revolving  seventh  day,  and  not  merely  of  a  seventh 
portion  of  existence  that  is  enjoined  in  the  Sinaitic  law,  and 
the  measure  and  interval  of  time  are  alike  enforced  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  time  of  the  creative  process  and  the  time 
of  the  Creator’s  rest ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can¬ 
not  but  regard  the  Divine  as  the  model  and  exemplar  of  the 
human.  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Powell,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  presents  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  even 
men  of  great  ability  impose  upon  their  own  understanding, 
when  there  is  some  favorite  scheme  of  opinion  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Who  can,  for  a  moment,  seriously  believe  that  the 
great  fundamental  truths  of  religion  could  be  rendered  more 
impressive,  and  clothed  in  more  commanding  forms,  by  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  deceptive  representations  ?  —  and  deceptive 
they  must  be  regarded,  since  they  were  presented  in  the  guise 
of  veritable  history,  and  made  the  basis  of  actual  and  positive 
religious  institutes.  Does  not  this  seem  very  much  like  do¬ 
ing  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  How  these  truths  could  be 
said  to  be,  by  this  method,  “  impressed  under  the  most  awful 
sanctions,”  and  the  means  thus  taken  to  promote  and  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  Sabbath  observance  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  “  wisdom,”  we  are  entirely  unable  to  discover.  In  our 
estimation,  the  who^e  would  only  exemplify  the  sinister  ex¬ 
pedient  to  which  human  policy  resorts  in  its  weakness, 
rather  than  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  that  must  ever 
characterize  the  legislation  of  God,  in  his  majesty  and  strength. 
Besides,  if  the  “  work  of  creation  with  reference  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  beings  was  associated  in  the  minds  ”  of  the 
Jews  “  with  each  of  the  six  days,”  this  could  be  only  as  the 
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result  of  oral  or  written  tradition,  credited  as  fact  and  history, 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  or,  at  all  events,  before  the  com¬ 
position  of  Genesis  in  its  present  form ;  and  if  this  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  there  is  no  possible  ground  to  doubt  that  “  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  was  identified  with  the  entire  completion  of  the 
work,  the  Divine  rest  and  cessation  from  it,”  also,  before  the 
era  when  this  inspired  narrative  was  penned.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  reasoning  exhibited  in  this  part  of  the  Article, 
can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  reckless  daring  displayed  in 
the  closing  assertion,  “  It  cannot  be  history — it  may  be  poetry P 
If  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  be  poetry,  then  what  of  the 
second  and  following  chapters  ?  And  where  is  the  point  of 
transition  firom  fiction  to  fact,  from  the  creations  of  fancy  to 
the  sober  realities  of  truth  ?  The  writer  of  the  book  has  cer¬ 
tainly  furnished  no  marks  or  criteria^  by  which  this  important 
and  vital  point  can  be  determined;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to 
us,  except  by  the  aid  of  an  hypothesis  which  begs  the  whole 
question,  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction,  where  the  style  of  nar¬ 
ration,  or  of  apparent  narration,  is  throughout  so  uniform,  so 
straight-forward,  and  so  simple.  In  conclusion,  we  must  say 
that  assumptions  should  not  be  mistaken  for  arguments,  nor 
preconceived  theories  for  the  sound  conclusions  of  a  patient 
and  extended  process  of  induction.  We  are  greatly  in  need 
of  a  more  faithful  application  of  the  great  Baconian  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  sphere  of  theological,  not  less  than  in  that  of  ordi¬ 
nary  and  natural,  science.  This  would  terminate  many  a 
controversy  which  has  agitated  the  church;  and  while  it 
would  tend  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  logomachy,  it  would 
open  wide  the  fountains  and  well  springs  of  truth. 

It  constitutes  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  endeavor  to 
define  the  mode  in  which  the  Sabbath  was  at  first  observed. 
But  regarding  this  primeval  appointment  as  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  whole  structure  of  Divine  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  three  inscriptions, 
or  emblematical  devices,  it  contains.  It  speaks  of  rest^ 
of  blessings  and  of  sanctijicaiion  :  God  “  rested  from  all  his 
work.”  The  figure,  no  doubt,  is  anthropomorphic;^  but 


1  Vide  Hcngstenbcrg  on  “  The  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateueh,”  for  an  inter¬ 
esting  brief  discussion  of  the  principle  of  Anthropomorphism. 
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there  is  a  real  solid  fact  beneath,  and  one  full  of  meaning 
and  suggestiveness.  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  Om¬ 
nipotent,  by  a  single  fiat,  would  have  at  once  summoned 
into  being  the  entire  creation  in  its  full  magnificence  and 
perfection,  instead  of  extending  the  creative  process  over  a 
series  of  days.  How  did  Jle  need  repose  who  “fainteth  not 
neither  is  weary,”  who  “  worketh  hitherto,”  probably  in  the 
actual  formation  of  new  worlds  and  systems,  but  certainly 
in  what  may  be  deemed  equivalent,  as  it  regards  power  and 
majesty,  in  the  sustentation  and  government  of  those  which 
exist.  But  the  whole  work  was  thus  lengthened  out  and 
thus  closed  and  crowned,  perhaps  for  other  reasons  at  pres¬ 
ent  inscrutable  to  us,  but  obviously  for  this  special  one,  that 
we  might  have  a  Divine  model  and  law  of  successive  labor 
and  repose.  And  this  repose,  it  is  manifest,  was  one  asso¬ 
ciated  with  blessings  adapted  to  the  lofty  nature  and  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  new  made  creature.  It  would  indeed  be  a  style 
unworthy  of  inspiration,  as  well  as  a  sad  mockery  of  the 
high  faculties  and  yearnings  of  the  great  and  holy  soul,  firesh 
from  its  Maker’s  hand,  and  bearing  upon  it  the  Divine  stamp 
and  impress,  to  speak  thus  of  blessing  and  setting  apart  a 
period,  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  which  terminated  and 
centred  on  the  mere  animal  nature  and  condition  of  man. 
Doubtless  the  day  was  encircled  by  a  spiritual  halo  and 
brightness,  such  as  could  be  caught  only  from  the  light  of  the 
celestial  throne  falling  upon  it  in  fuller,  richer  radiance,  than 
upon  any  other  of  the  seven.  Doubtless  it  was  a  day  in 
which  heaven  seemed  to  bend  down  more  sweetly,  and  to 
embrace  more  lovingly,  the  new  made  world  with  its  garden 
of  delights,  because  on  this  day  man,  freed  from  even  the 
slightest  earthly  cares,  and  ceasing  from  “  his  own  works  as 
God  did  from  his,”  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  engagements  and  the  more  rapturous  pleasures  of  im¬ 
mediate,  uninterrupted  communion  with  his  Father,  God. 

As  yet  the  creation  had  not  been  doomed  to  groan  beneath 
the  burden  of  human  transgression,  and  to  long  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  “  vanity  ”  to  which  it  has  since  become  “  sub¬ 
ject.”  As  yet,  it  found  a  voice  and  interpreter  in  man,  still 
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unfallen,  and  with  a  soul  attuned  to  perfect  harmony  with 
its  every  tone  and  utterance.  He,  the  high-priest  of  Nature, 
offered  up  her  morning  and  evening  incense,  fresh  and  un¬ 
tainted,  to  the  God  of  all. 

“  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 

Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame. 

Thus  wondrous  fair :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  1 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt’st  above  these  heavens. 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pqwcr  divine.” 

But  it  was  in  the  serene,  unclouded  heights  and  depths  of 
his  own  being,  in  the  brighter  and  more  divine  forms  of  ex¬ 
istence  within,  in  the  glorious  intuitions  and  visions  of  his 
own  soul,  that  he  found  the  chief  incentives  of  his  noblest 
and  purest  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  adoration.  And 
what  had  the  external  creation,  with  all  its  revelations,  been 
to  him,  but  for  this  richer  apocalypse  within  ?  A  blank,  an 
enigma.  In  his  own  breast,  he  found  the  key  that  unlocked 
all  its  varied  treasures — the  cipher  which  explained  all  the 
hieroglyphs  that  God  had  hung  up  on  sun  and  star,  and 
written  all  over  earth  and  sky.  It  was  thus  he  read  and  un¬ 
derstood  Nature,  then  not  as  now  an  opaque  body  (because 
the  eye  of  man  is  covered  with  an  earthly  film),  but  a  lumi¬ 
nous  and  transparent  thing,  through  which  God  shone  forth 
in  visible  splendor,  and  guided,  as  in  primal  Epiphany,  the 
worshipper  of  earth  to  his  own  shrine  and  dwelling  place. 

But  it  was  on  the  day  “chosen  of  God  and  precious,” 
that  Nature  would  seem  to  wear  her  brightest  aspects,  and 
fulfil  her  loftiest  ministries ;  that  the  thoughts  and  faculties 
of  man  would  find  their  freest  and  fullest  scope  heavenward; 
that  Jehovah  himself  would  grant  the  most  impressive  sig¬ 
nals  of  his  presence,  and  communicate  the  highest  lessons  of 
his  wisdom ;  and  that  the  primeval  pair,  kneeling  at  the  altar 
of  Eden,  would  experience  the  deepest,  divinest  thrill,  as 
by  the  electric  touch  of  God,  fulfilling  his  gracious  promise 
to  sanctify  and  bless  this  day. 

Man  fell  “  like  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning.”  The  star 
sinks  downward  from  its  sphere.  But  it  is  not  left  to  perish 
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in  utter  darkness.  There  is  a  mysterious  hope  thrown  upon 
the  pathway  of  humanity.  There  still  rests  upon  it  the  lus¬ 
tre  and  beauty  of  the  Sabbath.  This  became  to  man,  in  his 
altered  circumstances,  the  memorial  of  the  past,  the  solace 
of  the  present,  and  the  bright  harbinger  of  the  future.  On  it, 
the  curse  of  toil  was  removed  and  Paradise  was  already  half 
regained.  Distant  gleams  of  a  purer  Eden  would  shoot 
through  the  gloom  and  fall  upon  his  spirit.  Its  gates,  on  this 
day,  seemed  to  open  and  invite  his  approach,  and  no  cheru¬ 
bic  sword  waved  its  stern  rebuke  and  prohibition  there. 
Then,  too,  he  beheld  another  fairer  and  richer  “  tree  of  life, 
in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God ;  ”  and,  standing  at  the 
entrance,  the  repenting  and  returning  soul  called  the  Sab¬ 
bath  a  delight ;  and,  believing,  it  would  there  enter  into  rest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  was  established  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  not  that  this  point  may  be  deemed  absolutely  and  in 
all  respects  necessary,  for  the  “  keeping  of  a  Sabbath  ” 
might  devolve  upon  subsequent  ages,  and  yet  the  first  ages 
of  the  church  and  of  the  world  have  known  nothing  of 
its  existence.  Perhaps,  in  this  respect,  some  needless  advan¬ 
tage  has  been  often  given  to  opponents.  But  our  charge,  in 
the  preceding  inquiries,  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  real  position  which 
the  whole  subject  occupies  in  the  Inspired  Volume,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  it  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times.  “  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning.”  “  All  Scripture  given  by  in¬ 
spiration  of  God,  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor¬ 
rection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.” 
And,  after  all,  though  the  general  admission  might  be  made 
that  this,  as  any  other  institution  of  revealed  religion,  so  far 
at  least  as  its  positive  element  is  concerned,  might  be  ordained 
in  a  later  era,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  period  when,  tak¬ 
ing  it  all  in  all,  it  could  have  been  dispensed  with,  consist¬ 
ently  with  man’s  necessities  and  God’s  claims. 
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The  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Our  attention  is  next  called  to  the  place  which  the  Sab¬ 
batic  law  occupies  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Hitherto, 
so  far  as  we  know,  it  might  have  been  dependent  upon  oral 
tradition  for  its  safe  transmission.  But  its  exposure  to  muti¬ 
lation  and  wrong  in  this  channel,  for  the  first  twenty-five 
centuries  of  its  existence,  would  be  far  less  than  is  generally 
imagined.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  links  were  necessary 
to  connect  the  progenitor  of  our  race  with  Aaron  and  Moses, 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people.  Adopting  Calmet’s  Chro¬ 
nology,  Adam  could  converse  with  Methuselah,  who  was 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  years  of  age  at  the  death  of 
Adam  ;  Methuselah  could  converse  with  Shem,  who  was 
ninety-eight  years  old  at  the  death  of  Methuselah ;  Shem 
could  converse  with  Abraham,  who  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  age  at  the  death  of  Shem;  Abraham  could  converse 
with  Isaac,  who  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  death  of 
his  father  ;  Isaac  could  converse  with  his  grandson  Joseph, 
who  was  carried  into  Egypt  eight  years  before  the  death  of 
that  Patriarch,  and  who  was  at  least  seventeen  years  old 
before  his  brethren  sold  him  to  the  “  Midianites  merchant¬ 
men  ;  ”  and  Joseph  could  converse  with  Amram,  the  father 
of  Aaron  and  Moses,  these  being  born,  the  former  sixty-one, 
the  latter  sixty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  So  that 
six  persons  woul(i  suffice  to  bear  down  the  great  primeval 
institution,  from  the  hands  to  which  it  was  first  committed, 
until  it  was  lodged  with  those  who  were  honored  to  give  it 
a  more  stable  position  amidst  the  ordinances  and  records  of 
the  Judaic  economy. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  separation  of  the 
“  peculiar  people.”  The  patriarchal  was  to  give  place  to  a 
more  elaborate  and  complicate  religious  regimen.  Besides, 
the  span  of  human  life  had  become  greatly  contracted,  and 
the  links  of  human  descent  were  proportionally  multiplied. 
It  was,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  Divine  statutes  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  human  tradition,  placed  amidst 
the  monuments  of  history,  and  committed  to  the  archives 
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of  a  nation  that  might  act  as  conservators  of  the  precious 
and  holy  treasure.  Thus  would  these  statutes  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  written  language,  and  in  the  end  constitute  a  part, 
the  most  essential  part,  of  the  world’s  ancient  literature  and 
laws. 

This  being  the  case,  we  find  that  ordinance  which  in  the 
beginning  took  the  precedence  of  every  other  in  the  Divine 
announcements  (even  of  that  prohibitory  command,  upon 
obedience  to  which  the  destinies  of  the  whole  race  depended), 
was  now  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  twice  writ¬ 
ten  upon  tables  of  stone,  emblazoned  in  characters  of  light 
and  fire,  and  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  Jehovah  out  of  the 
midst  of  that  visible  glory  which  descended  and  dwelt  upon 
the  mount;  as  if,  by  such  external  splendor,  the  Divine 
majesty  would  supply  some  feeble  symbol  of  the  higher  lus¬ 
tre  of  his  law.  “  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings 
and  the  lightnings  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
mountain  smoking ;  and  when  the  people  saw  it,  they  re¬ 
moved  and  stood  afar  off.  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Speak 
thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God  speak  with 

us,  lest  we  die . And  the  people  stood  afar  off  and  Moses 

drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was.”  Such 
was  the  solemn  and  ^august  enthronement  of  the  Divine 
moral  code.  And,  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  it,  stands  this 
great  sabbatic  law,  taken  up  out  of  the  past,  like  all  the  other 
“words”  of  the  decalogue,  and  invested  with  the  awful 
sanctions  common  to  them  all  (Ex.  20;  8 — 11). 

We  say,  taken  up  out  of  the  past ;  for  there  is  a  continuity 
in  the  dispensations  of  God,  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  student  of  either  his  works  or  his  word.  These  com¬ 
mandments,  thus  uttered  amid  such  overwhelming  proofs  of 
a  present  Deity,  were  not  novel  in  their  principles,  though 
doubtless  they  were  in  their  circumstances  and  form.  No 
one  who  had  rightly  understood  the  genius  of  the  patriarchal 
religion,  or  felt  its  spirit,  would  be  conscious  of  entering  a 
•region  essentially  new,  or  of  coming  under  a  different  juris¬ 
diction,  when  he  heard  the  “  fiery  law  ”  issuing  from  the 
summit  of  Sinai.  We  speak  of  its  ethics,  its  everlasting  and 
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immutable  moralities.  And  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  these  the  essence  at  least  of  the  precept  in  ques¬ 
tion,  which  appears,  jfrom  its  position  and  bearing,  to  com¬ 
bine,  concentrate,  and  bring  into  practical  form,  the  grand 
verities  involved  in  the  preceding  portion  of  the  first  table  of 
the  law.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  anomaly,  if,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these,  which  in  their  essential  elements  are  as 
old  as  the  creation,  and  related  to  every  age  and  nation 
alike,  we  should  find  a  statute,  belonging  to  a  quite  different 
category,  of  recent  origin,  and  of  temporary,  limited  authority; 
and  which,  while  other  regulations  of  the  economy  and  rit¬ 
ual  were  inscribed  upon  the  fragile  papyrus  or  parchment, 
was  thus  engraven,  and  that  not  “  by  man’s  device,”  upon 
the  solid  and  enduring  stone  (thus  symbolically  intimating 
its  more  lasting  character),  and  in  this  form  laid  up  and  de¬ 
posited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  We  are  not  prepared  for 
anything  so  wanting  in  harmony  and  order,  so  calculated  to 
shock  all  the  conclusions  of  the  reason  in  the  methods  of  the 
Divine  procedure.  To  this  and  kindred  considerations  we 
may  have  occasion  to  advert  more  fully  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  our  argument.  But,  meanwhile,  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  already  adduced,  we  hold  that  the  Sab¬ 
batic  ordinance  was  embodied  in  the  Jewish  code,  in  part,  at 
least,  that  it  might  have  its  rightful  position  among  the  very 
first  and  chief  institutions  of  all  religion ;  and  that,  invested 
with  all  the  sanctions  which  could  attach  to  a  precept  of  its 
rank,  antiquity,  and  importance,  it  should  be  handed  down 
to  future  ages,  in  all  its  integrity,  and  with  the  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  which  belong  to  a  written  formula. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  obligatory  upon  the  Israelites ;  or  that,  as  a  people, 
their  religious  prosperity  or  decline  greatly  depended  upon  it. 
But  it  is  denied  that  the  promulgation  of  the  sabbatic  law 
upon  Sinai  could  have  any  relation  to  us,  who  are  under  a 
new  and  different  economy.  To  this  point  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  direct  attention,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  ordinance,  and  its 
binding  character  in  the  present  day. 
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It  may  tend,  however,  to  clear  our  path  and  to  facilitate 
our  object,  if  we  now  advert  to  the  important  distinction 
which  subsisted  between  the  Sabbath  law  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  ethical  code  of  the  Jews,  and  the  same  law  as  in¬ 
troduced  into  their  civil  code.  It  should  never  be  forgotten, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that  the  peculiar  govern¬ 
ment  established  among  this  people,  gave  a  special  air  to  the 
whole  of  their  national  polity,  forming,  as  it  did,  the  basis  of 
many  regulations  which  could  have  had  no  existence  apart 
from  the  theocracy.  Thus  it  was  that  temporal  rewards 
were  annexed  to  obedience,  and  temporal  punishments  to 
disobedience,  in  cases  where,  otherwise,  only  the  natural 
moral  results  would  have  followed  the  practice  of  virtue  or 
of  vice. 

Accordingly,  disobedience  to  the  fourth  commandment, 
under  the  Mosaic  economy,  was  not  only  an  act  of  gross  im¬ 
piety  against  God  as  the  supreme  moral  Governor^  but  like¬ 
wise  an  act  of  daring  rebellion  against  him  as  their  theocratic 
King.  It  is  on  this  principle  we  are  to  explain  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented,  and  the  penalties  by  which  it  is  en¬ 
forced  in  Ex.  31;  13 — 15  and  35:  2,  3.  And  such  being  the 
righteous  penalties  enacted  and  promulged  by  the  sovereign 
lawgiver,  the  infliction  of  them  as  revealed  in  Num.l5:32 — 35, 
must  not,  as  it  need  not,  excite  our  wonder.  Thus,  to  despise 
the  word  of  the  Lord  and  to  break  his  commandments  was 
a  crime,  a  public,  open  violation  of  the  social  and  civil  law, 
and  one  which  was  no  more  to  pass  with  impunity  under 
the  theocratic  rule  established  among  the  ancient  Israelites, 
than  the  daring  transgression  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  to  be 
exempt  from  retribution,  in  any  well  ordered  state  or  com¬ 
monwealth  of  the  present  day.  Moreover,  such  an  act  was 
invested  with  an  aspect  of  peculiar  aggravation,  because 
committed  against  a  Sovereign  who  had  claims  to  their  love 
and  fealty,  such  as  God  alone  could  prefer.  “Remember 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence,  through  a  mighty 
hand  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm;  therefore, the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath.”  Superadded,  then. 
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to  other  considerations  and  inducements,  there  was  this, 
which  they  were  bound  to  enshrine  in  their  “heart  of  hearts,” 
that  by  stupendous  displays  of  power,  by  “his  wonders  in 
the  land  of  Ham,”  they  had  been  rescued  from  the  deepest 
degradation,  from  the  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  degrada¬ 
tion  of  slavery ;  and,  from  being  no  people,  had  become  the 
people  of  the  most  high  God.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  to 
them  pertained  “  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  cove¬ 
nants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  promises.”  From  the  most  abject  wretchedness  they  had 
been  lifted  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  ever  occupied  by  any 
people.  If  then  it  be  alleged,  by  any  one,  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sabbath-breaking  was  grea{er  than  the  offence, 
though  our  reply  might  simply  be,  “  Who  art  thou  that  re- 
pliest  against  God?”  yet  we  add,  Canst  thou  measure 
the  extent  and  enormity  of  his  guilt  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
plain,  positive  enactments  of  his  God  and  King,  and  despite 
the  majesty  and  mercy  so  frequently  and  so  signally  displayed 
in  the  history  of  this  chosen  people,  and  as  it  were  in  the 
very  face  of  the  Almighty  seated  upon  his  throne  in  the  midst 
of  them,  could  thus  wilfully  and  presumptuously  transgress 
a  law,  binding  alike  as  a  religious  and  a  civil  statute,  and 
one,  be  it  observed,  on  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  as  a  special 
sign  of  the  solemn  and  tender  relations  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  that  nation  ?  Until  we  have  found  the  scales 
in  which  such  a  crime  can  be  adequately  weighed,  we  may 
well  bow  to  the  Divine  award,  mysterious  though  it  may 
appear,  assured  that  though  “  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  God,  righteousness  and  right  are  the  bases  of  his 
throne.” 

Nor  must  it  here  be  overlooked  that,  while  this  law  was, 
in  this  peculiar  manner,  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  civil 
institutions,  it  was  by  no  means,  even  under  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation,  restricted  in  its  bearing  to  the  Israelites.  It  was 
binding  upon  “the  stranger  within  their  gates,”  and  thus  the 
soul  of  “  the  stranger  ”  was  to  be  “  refreshed.”  In  regard  to 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  optional  with 
the  stranger  whether  he  would  submit  to  it  or  not,  though 
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such  submission  was  necessary  ere  he  could  partake  of  the 
Passover.  But  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  there  seems  tO 
have  been  no  option  allowed  ;  it  was  binding  upon  all  to 
whom  the  words  of  consecration  could  come.  It  was  bind¬ 
ing,  however,  be  it  remembered,  as  much  in  the  form  of  a 
privilege  to  be  enjoyed,  as  of  a  duty  to  be  discharged.  It 
would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  its  celestial  spirit,  to  rep¬ 
resent  it  as  clothed  with  austerity  and  scowling  portentously 
upon  an  enslaved  people.  When  rightly  understood,  and 
viewed  in  its  higher  relations,  nothing  could  be  more  benig¬ 
nant  than  the  aspect  which  it  wore  both  to  the  “home  bom” 
and  “the  stranger.”  To  the  former,  God  spake  these  words: 
“  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight, 
the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable,  and  shall  honor  him,  not  do¬ 
ing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor 
speaking  thine  own  words  ;  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in 
the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places 
of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  fa¬ 
ther  ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.”  To  the 
latter,  the  Most  High  referred  in  these  terms :  “  Also  the 
sons  of  the  stranger  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord  to  serve 
him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his  servants, 
•  every  one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and 
taketh  hold  of  my  covenant ;  even  them  will  I  bring  to  my 
holy  mountain  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer : 
their  burnt-offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted 
upon  mine  altar ;  for  mine  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people.” 

Not  a  few  of  those  features  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  Sabbath  under  the  law,  and  which  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  forbidding  and  un  genial,  were  in  reality  the  result 
of  human  interference,  abuses  imposed  upon  it  by  that  for¬ 
malism  which!had  been  substituted  for  trae  piety  and  obe¬ 
dience.  They  were  the  incrustations  with  which  ritualism 
evermore  seeks  to  obscure  and  pollute  the  fair  and  heavenly 
form  of  religion,  just  in  proportion  as  the  genuine  spirit  of 
devotedness  to  God  declines  and  decays.  From  the  begin- 
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ning,  the  Sabbath  being  “  made  for  man,”  was  designed  and 
calculated  to  ensure  his  happiness,  to  promote  his  interests 
for  both  worlds,  to  “  scatter  many  blessings  by  the  way,  on 
its  march  to  immortality,”  to  throw  its  lustre  upon  his  earthy 
dwelling  place,  while  in  the  act  of  preparing  him  for  that 
loftier  world  where  its  festive  light  and  joy  never  terminate, 
and  never  suffer  even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Our  Divine 
Saviour,  in  the  days  of  his  ministry,  resolutely  set  himself  to 
remove  these  false  and  pernicious  views  which  had  grown 
up  and  defaced  the  beauty  of  this  sacred  ordinance.  But 
while,  with  just  severity,  he  rebuked  those  who  “  bound 
heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,”  he  honored  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  by  investing  it  with  the  sanctions,  and  yielding  to  it 
the  obedience  of  “  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  In  him  the 
glory  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  might  be  said  to  reach  its  ze¬ 
nith,  and  not  the  less,  but  the  more  so,  because  of  those 
works  of  benevolence,  those  miracles  of  mercy,  which  he 
wrought  on  this  day,  and  by  which  he  illustrated  in  the  most 
signal  manner  the  true  genius  of  religion  and  of  religious 
ordinances,  under  whatever  dispensation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  who  have  written  on  this 
subject,  that  Christ  violated  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  that  he 
did  this  designedly  and  on  system,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  its  entire  abrogation.  But  such  a  position  is  at  ut¬ 
ter  variance  with  his  own  express  declaration  in  reference  to 
the  design  and  tendency  of  his  mission  “  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil,  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  ”  and  it  is  equally  op¬ 
posed  to  the  whole  character  he  sustained  on  earth,  as  one 
who  came  to  exhibit  a  model  and  exemplar  of  all  righteous¬ 
ness.  True,  he  did,  on  one  occasion,  when  charged  with  a 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,  announce  a  lofty  principle,  which 
only  as  God  he  could  have  propounded  :  “  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.”  But  while  this  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  his  right  to  act  above  the  laws  which  he  had  pro- 
mulged  for  the  government  of  his  creatures,  if  he  pleased,  it 
does  not  follow  that  either  on  this,  or  on  any  other  occasion 
in  his  career,  he  did  actually  sanction,  by  either  precept  or 
example,  the  least  violation  of  the  ordinance  which,  as  the 
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God  of  Israel,  he  had  established  among  the  chosen  people. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  strictness  enjoined  upon  the  Jews, 
in  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  which,  when  rightly  apprehended, 
could  be  deemed  at  variance  with  those  works  of  necessity 
and  mercy  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  allowed  or  wrought. 
This  is  taking  low  ground,  but  ground  sufficiently  high  for 
our  purpose.  The  hypocritical  Pharisees,  living  in  the  utter 
violation  of  the  spirit^  were  accustomed,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  to  strain  and  exaggerate  the  letter  of  the  Sabbatic  law. 
Christ  taught  as  much  by  action  as  by  word.  His  deeds 
were  lofty  symbols,  speaking  to  all  future  ages,  and  speaking 
in  forms  too  impressive  to  be  forgotten  by  the  humble 
and  docile  spirit.  Their  effect  on  his  contemporaries  was 
manifest,  in  the  very  malignity  and  censure  which  they 
elicited  from  the  carnal  and  the  superstitious,  from  the 
formalist  and  the  hypocrite.  Instances  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  thus  rebuked  the  Jews,  will  readily  occur  to 
every  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Matt.  xii.  we 
read:  “And  behold  there  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand 
withered.  And  they  asked  him  saying.  Is  it  lawful  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath  days  ?  that  they  might  accuse  him.  And  he 
said  unto  them.  What  man  shall  there  be  among  you,  that 
shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it  and  lift  it  out  ?  How  much, 
then,  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Wherefore,  it  is  lawful 
to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath  days.  Then  saith  he  to  the  man. 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand.  And  he  stretched  it  forth  ;  and  it 
was  restored  whole,  like  as  the  other.  Then  the  Pharisees 
went  out  and  held  a  council  against  hirri  how  they  might 
destroy  him.”  Here  was  a  work  of  mercy  performed  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  by  one  who  was  “  made  under  the  law,” 
and  whose  whole  life  is  the  grand  model-life  of  sanctified 
humanity.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  was  nothing  in  this 
act  contrary  to  the  divine  injunction.  And  the  case  is  more 
worthy  of  notice,  because  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  similar  acts 
wrought  by  him  on  the  Sabbath  (chosen  apparently  as  the 
most  appropriate  day  for  such  works  of  beneficence),  and 
because  like  many,  if  not  most  of  these,  it  was  not  of  such  a 
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nature  as  to  demand  immediate  attention  and  performance 
on  the  part  of  Christ.  Without  any  apparent  obscuration 
of  his  merciful  and  compassionate  nature,  he  might  have 
postponed,  for  a  few  hours,  the  putting  forth  of  his  miracu¬ 
lous  healing  power ;  and  thus  at  least  avoided  the  giving  of 
occasion  to  the  Pharisees  to  indulge  and  display  their  fiend¬ 
ish  opposition.  His  adoption,  then,  of  a  different  course, 
and  that  with  so  much  system,  could  only  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  profound  principle,  worthy  of  his  character  and  his 
mission.  It  was  impossible  to  teach,  more  significantly,  the 
great  and  suggestive  truth  which  had  been  so  much  over¬ 
looked,  that  “  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath;”  and  that  works  of  benevolence,  tending  to 
lessen  the  load  of  human  misery  and  to  light  up  the  soul 
with  gratitude  and  holy  joy,  are  among  the  most  divine  and 
acceptable  offerings  which  can,  on  that  day,  be  presented 
upon  the  altar  of  God.  Not  against  such,  then,  were  di¬ 
rected  the  prohibitions  of  either  the  moral  or  civil  code 
established  among  the  Jewish  people.  This  fact  is  placed 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  the  conduct  of  Christ 
Again,  in  the  commencement  of  the  same  chapter  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  we  have  another  illustrative  fact,  serving  to  aid  us  in 
the  conception  we  should  form  of  the  requirements  and  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  law.  See  also  Luke  6:  1 — 5.  The 
charge  against  the  disciples  was,  that  by  plucking  the  ears 
of  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  and  rubbing  them  in  their  hands, 
they  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  that  day.  Christ’s  reply  to 
the  Pharisees  was  :  “  Have  ye  not  read  what  David  did 
when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were  with  him ; 
how  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shew- 
bread,  which  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  for 
them  that  were  with  him,  but  only  for  the  priests  ?  Or 
have  ye  not  read,  in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  Sabbath  days 
the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blame¬ 
less  ?  But  I  say  unto  you  that  in  this  place  is  one  greater 
than  the  temple.  But  if  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth : 
I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con¬ 
demned  the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of 
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the  Sabbath  day.”  Now  that  the  disciples,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  “  guiltless,”  is  plainly  intimated  by  the  Sa¬ 
viour.  And  yet  there  was  some  shadow  of  foundation  for  the 
allegation  of  the  Pharisees.  Upon  any  other  day,  it  would 
have  been  allowable,  even  in  their  view,  to  act  as  the  disci¬ 
ples  did  ;  for  provision  for  such  a  case  was  made,  with  the 
utmost  explicitness,  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  23: 25).  But  on 
this  day  they  were  not  at  liberty,  according  to  the  strict  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Sabbath  law,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  work,  not  even  for  the  supply  of  their  corporal 
wants,  for  which  due  care  was  to  be  taken  beforehand.  Ex, 
20: 10.  35:  2,  3.  Num.  15:  32 — 36  will  throw  light  upon  this 
position.  And  from  the  position  furnished  by  these  pas¬ 
sages,  the  charge,  in  all  likelihood,  was  preferred  ;  though  it 
is  probable  the  Pharisees  had  also  in  view  some  tradition  of 
their  own,  by  which  the  law  was  overlaid  and  corrupted. 
Our  Saviour’s  plea,  not  merely  of  extenuation,  but  of  complete 
acquittal,  was  that  of  necessity.  The  conduct  described  in 
Num.  15:  32 — 36,  and  which  met  with  the  penalty  of  death, 
was  of  a  widely  different  character.  The  connection  in 
which  it  stands  clearly  shows  that  it  was  a  presumptuous 
and  daring  transgression ;  and,  as  such,  to  have  permitted  it 
to  pass  with  impunity,  would  have  been  to  undermine  the 
entire  authority  of  the  theocratic  rule.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  disciples  was  dictated  by  dire  necessity.  “  They  were  an 
hungered,”  and  their  attendance  upon  their  Lord  and  Master 
had  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  making  previous  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  bodily  wants.  If  then  David  was  justified 
when,  fleeing  before  Saul,  he  ate  the  shew-bread  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  ;  and  if  the  priests  were  justified  in  preparing  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  kindling  fires  for  their  consumption  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  temple  service,  how  much  more  the  disciples,  while  in 
attendance  upon  One  “  greater  than  the  temple,”  in  pluck¬ 
ing  and  preparing  the  ears  of  corn  to  supply  their  immediate 
and  craving  necessities.  A  narrow,  illiberal,  pharisaic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Jewish  law  might  seem  to  condemn  them  ; 
but  an  enlightened,  a  just  and  scriptural  interpretation  fully 
warranted  their  deed.  “  Mercy,”  rather  than  mere  “  sacrifice,” 
VoL.  XIIL  No.  52.  G1 
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is  the  genius  of  every  economy  of  religion.  Even  in  Judaism, 
with  all  its  fiery  denunciations,  and  though  it  was  “the  minis¬ 
tration  of  death,”  this  principle  prevailed.  And  these  exam¬ 
ples,  presented  in  connection  with  the  highest  authority, — 
that  of  the  Lawgiver  himself,  —  serve  to  show  the  benevolent 
design  and  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  ordinance,  even  under  that  dis¬ 
pensation  which,  confessedly  more  than  any  other,  abridged 
the  liberties  and  restrained  the  inclinations  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  looked  chiefly  at  the  negative 
side  of  this  ordinance  in  the  Jewish  era.  But  we  cannot  im¬ 
agine  that  mere  cessation  from  labor  was  aU  that  was  re¬ 
quired.  Viewing  man  in  the  inferior  aspects  of  his  being,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  respite  from  toil,  which  op¬ 
presses  and  exhausts  both  bodily  and  mental  energy,  is  a 
great  blessing ;  and  looking  still  higher,  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  elements  of  our  nature,  such  respite  might  be  re¬ 
garded  in  itself,  apart  from  other  considerations,  a  boon  of 
no  small  value.  Still,  however,  contemplating  man  in  his 
fallen  condition,  the  intermission  of  labor  might,  on  the 
whole,  be  susceptible  of  abuses  so  great  as  to  far  more  than 
counterbalance  all  the  advantages  derivable  from  it.  The  hu¬ 
man  being  must  have  some  objects  of  interest.  A  vacuum 
of  mind,  even  if  desirable,  is  impossible ;  and  where  it  is  not 
possessed  by  that  which  is  good,  it  will  be  by  that  which  is 
evil.  Hence  the -refreshing  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  both  prime¬ 
val  and  Jewish,  was  so  ordered,  doubtless,  as  to  subserve  the 
very  highest  interests  of  humanity,  by  a  provision  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  moral  culture  of  the  soul. 

It  is  true,  we  have  no  direct  statement  to  this  effect  be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  But  we  are 
not  left  without  such  intimations  as  lead  us  naturally  to  in¬ 
fer  the  existence  of  such  a  provision.  Even  independently 
altogether  of  any  inspired  communication  on  this  subject,  we 
must  be  convinced  that  without  something  of  this  order,  re¬ 
curring  too  at  fixed  intervals,  the  life  of  religion  could  ill  be 
sustained  in  the  human  spirit.  And  brief  as  are  the  notices 
of  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  there  is  enough  to  wjirrant  the  be- 
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lief  that  some  specific  arrangement  did  exist  to  meet  this 
necessity  and  to  crown  the  Sabbath  rest.  Grotius^  has  re¬ 
marked  that  “  the  precept  concerning  the  Sabbath  is  two¬ 
fold  :  a  precept  of  remembrance  and  a  precept  of  observa¬ 
tion.  The  precept  of  remembrance  is  fulfilled  in  a  religious 
memory  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  precept  of  obser¬ 
vation  consists  in  an  exact  abstinence  from  all  manner  of  la¬ 
bor.  The  first  precept  was  given  from  the  beginning ;  and 
without  doubt  the  pious  men  before  the  law  obeyed  it,  as 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob ;  with  respect  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom,  though  we  have  a  relation  of  many  of  their  trav¬ 
els,  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  their  stopping  their  journey  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sabbath.”  We  have  already  referred  to  the  in¬ 
validity  of  such  negative  evidence.  If  we  are  to  take  Gen.  2: 3 
as  the  foundation  stone  of  the  ordinance,  the  rest  as  well  as 
the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  would  seem  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Grotius  admitted  this  passage 
in  the  modified  and  imperfect  theory  he  entertained  of  the 
primeval  ordinance.  But  in  the  face  of  this,  little  or  no  im¬ 
portance  can  be  fairly  attached  to  the  absence  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  he  refers  to ;  nor  do  we  see  how  a  religious  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  creation,  such  as  might  be  described  in  the 
language  of  Genesis,  could  be  maintained  in  the  neglect  of 
that  rest  with  which  the  memory  of  the  day  is  so  intimately 
associated  in  the  divinely  recorded  appointment.  The  social 
element  of  worship  was  early  called  into  exercise  ;  otherwise 
we  should  not  find  Cain  and  Abel  meeting  at  the  same  altar; 
and  this  was  “in  process  of  time,”  or  “  at  the  end  of  the  days.” 
And  so  also  we  read,  Gen.  4:  26,  that  in  the  time  of  Seth 
“  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,”  —  an  ex¬ 
pression  which,  as  Hengstenberg  has  well  remarked,  has 
reference  to  the  social  developments  of  religion,  “the  solemn 
calling  upon  God  in  a  consecrated  place,  in  church  fellow¬ 
ship,  so  that  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  church.”  And  if  it 
imply  the  existence  of  a  church,  and  of  holy  fellowship 
among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  revealed  too  in  those 
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more  intimate  relations  involved  in  the  sacred  name  “  Je¬ 
hovah,”  it  is  surely  no  unwarrantable  inference,  that  the 
time  fixed  for  these  holy  convocations  would  be  the  day  set 
apart  from  the  first  to  sacred  purposes,  and  thus  rescued  from 
the  curse  of  toil. 

But  whatever  may  be  alleged  as  to  the  times  before  Mo¬ 
ses,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  order  and  prac¬ 
tice  demanded  by  the  institutes  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  establish. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  Nehemiah  and  his  co¬ 
religionists  understood  the  genius  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances, 
when,  in  the  solemn  covenant  they  made  and  signed  and 
sealed,  they  resolved  to  abstain  from  all  commerce  and  trade 
upon  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  10: 31).  And  the  prophets  were  not 
slow  to  condemn  that  spirit  of  cupidity  and  love  of  gain 
which  could  scarcely  brook  the  interruption  to  traffic  caused 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  sacred  day.  “  When  will  the  new 
moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the  Sabbath,  that 
we  may  set  forth  wheat?”  (Amos  8:  5.) 

So  far,  even  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any 
special  sanctification  of  the  day  “under  the  law,”  would 
probably  go  ;  but  there  were  profounder  principles  involved, 
and  more  sacred  and  diviner  requirements  enjoined,  to  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  assent.  An  elaborate  attempt  was 
made  by  Spencer,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  prove  that 
only  a  cessation  from  labor  was  demanded  by  the  Jewish 
statute.  And  this  dogma,  advocated  by  him  in  his  work  on 
the  Hebrew  ritual,  received  the  sanction  of  writers  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected.  Vitringa,  for 
example,  observes  :  “  The  lawgiver  commences  with  the 
summary  of  the  commandment,  ‘  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy,’  and  then  explains,  in  the  latter  part, 
what  keeping  holy  implies.  This  continuation  contains  di¬ 
rections  to  cease  from  work,  and  to  extend  this  rest  to  others. 
And  wherever  this  command  of  God  is  repeated,  we  find 
only  the  injunction  to  abstain  entirely  from  work,  which 
proves  in  our  opinion  that  the  keeping  holy  of  the  seventh 
day  consisted  merely,  as  the  words  of  the  commandment 
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read,  in  entire  abstinence  from  work.”  But  this  view  is  ir¬ 
reconcilable  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  which  must  surely  be  regarded  as  supplying  the 
the  best  commentary  upon  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  We 
cannot  do  better,  than  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  of 
Hengstenberg,  in  which  he  argues  for  a  more  exalted  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Jewish  law,  showing  that  the  peculiar,  the 
double  sacrifice,  offered  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  28: 10),  the 
strong  and  special  exhortations  as  to  the  study  of  the  law 
of  the  Lord  (Deut.  6:  6,  7.  Lev.  10: 11),  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  synagogue  worship  (2  Kings  4:  23),  and  the  injunc¬ 
tion  requiring  “  a  holy  convocation  ”  on  this  day  (Lev.  23: 3) 
—  all,  more  or  less  directly,  serve  to  demonstrate  the  loftier 
character  and  claims  conceded  to  the  Sabbath  under  the  Mo¬ 
saic  economy.  Vitringa,  indeed,  endeavors  to  set  aside  the 
idea  of  assemblies  for  worship  taldng  place  on  that  day,  by 
proposing  to  render  the  words  in  Leviticus, “a proclamation 
*  of  holiness.”  But,  as  Hengstenberg  has  shown,  Isa.  4: 5  dis¬ 
proves  this,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  employed ;  and 
he  might  have  added  Isa.  1: 13  and  Num.  28: 18 — 25,  as  also 
demonstrative  of  the  falsity  of  this  rendering.  Such  holy 
convocations  or  assemblies  were  doubtless  signalized  by 
the  presentation  of  sacrifice,  where  this  was  lawful.  But 
as  this  was  lawful  only  in  one  place,  when  the  people  had 
settled  in  the  promised  land,  these  conventions  must  have 
been  designed  elsewhere,  throughout  the  tribes,  only  for  such 
moral  and  religious  purposes  as  could  be  realized  apart  from 
sacrificial  services  ;  while,  in  aU  instances  and  all  situations, 
the  elements  of  instruction  and  spiritual  worship  must,  more 
or  less,  have  found  a  place  in  these  assemblies.  This,  then, 
was  not  only  a  special  period  for  the  cultivation  of  domestic 
piety,  for  it  was  “  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  all  their  dwel¬ 
lings  ;  ”  but,  throughout  all  their  borders,  the  seventh  day  was 
to  be  one  of  “  holy  convocation  ”  likewise  ;  so  that  provision 
was  thus  made  for  the  development  of  religion,  in  all  its  so¬ 
cial  aspects,  in  immediate  connection  with  that  day  which 
had  been,  from  the  first,  “  blessed  ”  and  “  sanctified  ”  of  God. 
We  read,  in  Ex.  16: 29,  that  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
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not  to  move  out  of  their  places  on  the  Sabbath  day  ;  but  it 
is  evident  this  prohibition  had  reference  only  to  their  going 
forth  to  gather  manna  in  the  wilderness;  for  the  law  of  “con¬ 
vocation  ”  required  them  to  leave  their  habitations  for  the 
public  service  of  God  on  the  seventh  day.  And  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  that  service,  as  we  have  seen,  amply  refutes  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  would  limit  the  meaning  of  the  fourth 
commandment  to  a  mere  cessation  from  accustomed  labor. 

Such  a  limitation,  we  may  further  remark,  finds  no  sanc¬ 
tion  or  authority  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the  divinely 
inspired  interpreters  of  the  laws  of  God  among  the  Jewish 
people.  The  language  of  Isa.  58:  13, 14,  already  adduced, 
would,  if  understood  in  this  negative  and  inferior  sense,  be 
stripped  of  the  greater  part  of  its  force  and  beauty ;  and  so 
also  would  the  words  of  the  same  prophet,  in  chapter  Ivi. : 
“  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Keep  ye  judgment  and  do  justice, 
for  my  salvation  is  near  to  come  and  my  righteousness  to  be 
revealed.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  doeth  this,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  layeth  hold  on  it ;  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from 
polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil.” 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  examine  either  the  historical  or 
prophetic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  vast  importance  which  the  God  of  Israel 
attached  to  this  right  and  religious  observance  of  the  day. 
In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  we  discover  the  signal 
influence  which  the  ntglect  and  pollution  of  the  Sabbatic 
seasons,  including  of  course  the  weekly  Sabbath,  had  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  entire  people.  This  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  punishment  and  privation  endured  in 
the  wilderness  (even  to  their  exclusion  from  the  promised 
land),  by  the  generation  which  had  been  rescued  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  bondage.  “  I  would  not  bring  them  into  the  land  which 
I  had  given  them,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is 
the  glory  of  all  lands,  because  they  despised  my  judgments, 
and  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  but  polluted  my  Sabbaths, 
for  their  heart  went  after  their  idols.”  And  now,  this  was 
among  the  chief  national  sins  which  had  led  the  Most  High 
to  abandon  the  people  for  seventy  years,  during  which  they 
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wore  the  chain  of  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  “  the  iron  en¬ 
tered  into  their  soul ;  ”  while  Ezekiel,  “  among  the  captives 
by  the  river  of  Chebar,”  was  inspired  of  the  Lord  to  recall  to 
their  memory  the  transgressions  they  had  committed,  and  to 
urge  the  duties  of  penitence,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 

We  have  spoken  of  “  the  right  and  religious  observance  ” 
of  the  Sabbath,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the 
tenor  of  preceding  remarks  has  been,  that  such  observance 
involved  not  merely  the  negative  element  of  rest,  but  the 
positive  element  also  of  spiritual  culture  and  worship.  The 
portion  of  Ezekiel  just  cited,  serves  to  corroborate  this  view, 
since  it  is  clear  that  while  the  Israelites  did  not,  so  far  at  least 
as  their  history  shows,  violate  generally  the  law  of  rest,  they 
nevertheless  were  guilty  of  polluting  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  subject  themselves  to  national  exci¬ 
sion  ;  which  could  therefore  only  have  been  through  the 
neglect  of  those  higher  principles,  for  the  sake  of  which  chiefly 
respite  from  labor  was  valuable  and  important. 

In  estimating  the  import  and  usage,  the  genius  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  in¬ 
to  one  of  two  opposite  extremes  :  either,  underrating  its 
spirituality  of  character  and  design,  on  the  one  hand,  and  so 
submerging  it  into  the  rank  of  a  mere  outward  civil  statute ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  transferring  the  associations  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  economy  back  to  times  when  God  had  not  revealed  him¬ 
self  in  such  glorious  and  gracious  forms  as  those  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  witness,  and  thus  investing  the  ordinance  with 
a  measure  of  lustre,  such  as  could  not  have  been  realized  by 
worshippers  in  Jewish  synagogue  or  shrine.  Examples  illus¬ 
trating  both  these  extremes  might  readily  be  adduced  from 
writers  on  this  subject,  who  have  evidently  been  guided  by 
their  spiritual  or  unspiritual  tendencies,  and  have  not  been 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  necessity  of  exploring  fully  and  im¬ 
partially  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  Sabbatic  institute, 
as  given,  or  rather  reconstructed,  by  Moses,  and  enforced  by 
the  inspired  teachers  who  followed  him  in  long  succession. 
The  “  keeping  ”  of  the  day  would  doubtless  take  its  tone 
and  character  from  the  sphere  of  religious  ideas  to  which  it 
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pertained.  The  creation  of  the  world,  the  movements  of  di¬ 
vine  Providence,  the  preservation  of  the  church,  the  signal 
interpositions  of  God  on  their  behalf  as  a  people,  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  the  distinguishing  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  highest 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  .which  had  been,  as  yet,  given. 
And  the  study  of  them  would  form  an  appropriate  business 
of  the  day  of  public,  national  rest ;  while  the  influence 
which  such  study  exerted,  and  the  measure  of  the  devotion 
inspired,  would  depend  largely  upon  the  degree  of  religious 
susceptibility  possessed.  The  ninety-second  Psalm,  intended 
(as  the  title  indicates)  for  the  Sabbath,  may  be  regarded  as 
embodying  the  highest  style  of  sentiment,  and  exhibiting  the 
purest  and  loftiest  type  of  devotion,  belonging  to  the  times 
before  the  Gospel.  But  “  that  which  was  made  glorious,  had 
no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth.” 
Far  nobler  themes,  far  more  wonderful  evolutions  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  character —  those  pertaining  to  redemption  —  are  now 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  church  of  God,  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation.  The  shadows  have  disappeared. 
The  types  have  vanished.  The  true  light  now  shineth.  A 
more  golden  age  is  running  its  appointed  course.  It  might 
then,  indeed,  be  given  to  a  few  choice  spirits,  specially  illu¬ 
mined  and  spiritually  elevated  above  their  fellows,  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  veil  and  to  gaze  upon  the  glories  of  the  coming 
times,  and  thus  to  anticipate,  in  part,  the  more  exalted  visions 
of  the  future.  But,  at  best,  they  could  do  little  more  than 
catch  the  distant  radiance  that  gilded  the  mountain  tops ; 
whereas  the  meridian  brightness  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
is  now  the  cheap  and  common  possession  of  all  who  enjoy 
the  Gospel.  We  have  risen  to  a  more  elevated  position. 
The  church  at  large  has  passed  from  the  state  of  nonage  to 
maturity,  from  twilight  into  day.  And  all  her  institutions, 
of  whatever  kind,  must  partake  of  the  richer  lustre  and  the 
higher  perfection  which  pertain  to  this  more  advanced,  this 
final  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  “  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.” 
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It  will  be  the  object  of  a  future  Article  to  examine  the  re* 
lation  which  the  Lord’s  day  bears  to  the  primeval  and  Jewish 
Sabbaths,  and  the  authority,  if  such  there  be,  upon  which 
a  day  of  holy  rest,  under  the  Christian  economy,  can  be  se¬ 
curely  and  satisfactorily  built  and  maintained. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS.^ 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Scclyc,  Pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  tendency  among  us  to  revolutionize  our 
present  theory  of  government.  The  American  public  are  con¬ 
tent  with  this  theory  as  it  is  ;  and  whether  our  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  would  satisfy  us  better  if  formed  upon  a  radically 
different  plan,  is  a  question  which  no  special  interest  is  felt 
in  discussing.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  arising  where 
the  precise  application  of  this  theory  is  a  much  disputed 
point.  How  should  it  regulate  domestic  servitude  ?  In  what 
relation  does  it  stand  to  a  protective  tariff?  Does  it  authorize 
or  conflict  with  the  doctrine  that  a  certain  portion  of  our 
public  domain  may  be  given  away  to  furnish  homes  for  the 
homeless  ?  What  does  it  permit  or  prohibit  respecting  laws 
for  preventing  intemperance  ?  These,  and  other  questions, 
relating  solely  to  the  application  of  our  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  have  awakened  a  profound  interest  and  an  animated 
discussion.  The  subject  of  the  Bible  in  schools  belongs  to 
this  class,  and  is  exciting  much  feeling  at  the  present  time. 
We  propose  to  examine  this  in  the  present  Article,  hoping  to 

1  Elements  of  Moral  Seience.  By  L.  P.  Hiekok,  D.  D.,  Union  College.  1854. 

Bight  of  the  Bible  in  our  Public  Schools.  By  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.  1854. 

Decision  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Randall  in  the  Quigley  Case.  1854. 
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bring  out  some  of  those  principles  upon  which  the  whole 
matter  must  ultimately  be  adjusted. 

The  question  before  us  does  not  relate  to  the  Divine  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible,  nor  to  the  propriety  of  giving  religious 
instruction  to  the  young.  It  is  admitted  that  the  sacred 
Scriptures  came  from  God ;  it  is  also  conceded  that  children 
should,  very  early,  be  made  acquainted  with  their  Divine 
teachings.  The  simple  question  which  we  have  to  answer 
is,  whether  this  instruction  should  be  wholly  left  to  the  parents, 
the  church,  the  special  religious  teachers  of  the  child,  or 
whether  it  should  be  incorporated  as  a  fixed  element  in  a 
public  and  secular  system  of  education.  Ought  the  Bible, 
as  the  word  of  God,  to  be  read  in  our  public  schools? 
Ought  the  doctrines  and  the  duties  of  the  Bible  to  be  taught 
in  our  public  schools  ?  These  are  the  only  points  now  be¬ 
fore  us. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  however,  a  wide  field  has  to  be 
surveyed.  How  shall  we  determine  what  ought  to  be  done, 
in  a  system  of  public  education  ?  The  ought  is  never  a 
question  of  expediency,  but  always  of  duty.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  settled  by  a  calculation  of  questionable  and  chang¬ 
ing  advantages,  but  only  by  the  attainment  of  unquestioned 
and  unchanging  principles.  To  determine  what  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  any  given  case,  ought  to  do,  we  must  first  attain 
some  general  principle  for  his  action,  and  then  settle  the  par¬ 
ticular  conduct  in  conformity  to  this.  So  also  of  a  society,  a 
community,  a  state.  Whenever  we  speak  of  duty,  or  of  some¬ 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done,  we  settle  it,  or  at  least  should 
do  so,  not  by  any  balancing  of  consequences,  or  drawing  the 
line  between  different  expediencies,  but  by  fixing  upon  some 
principle  which  shall  control  all  results,  while  itself  shall  be 
controlled  by  none.  The  principles  which  should  regulate 
the  conduct  of  a  state,  are  essentially  different  from  those 
which  should  control  the  action  of  an  individual  man,  be¬ 
cause  the  state  and  the  man  have  each  a  radically  different 
end.  The  end  of  the  state  is  the  highest  freedom  of  its  sub¬ 
jects,  the  end  of  the  man  is  the  most  perfect  union  with  God. 
The  principles,  therefore,  which  will  establish  the  duty  of  the 
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one,  need  not  necessarily  settle  the  duty  of  the  other,  for  the 
standard  of  right  in  the  two  cases  is  not  the  same.  Much 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  discussing  the  question 
respecting  the  Bible  in  schools,  from  assuming  that  that 
which  is  right  for  the  man,  is  therefore  and  necessarily  right 
for  the  state.  The  duty  of  the  two  may  coincide,  but  it  is  to 
be  determined,  in  both  cases,  upon  different  principles.  With¬ 
out  inquiring,  now,  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  in  reference  to  the  teaching  and  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  shall  seek  only  to  attain  those  jwinciples 
which  shall  establish  clearly  the  duty  of  the  state  upon  this 
point. 

We  start  by  affirming  the  position,  that  the  state  can  only 
exist  on  the  basis  of  some  form  of  religion.  “  Government,” 
says  Burke,  “  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  human  rights.”  This  definition,  if  it  be  designed 
to  express  a  full  theory  of  government,  is  imperfect,  but  as  a 
partial  statement  it  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  certainly  one 
end  of  government  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  subjects.  We 
may  call  that  government  a  failure,  which  allows  the  un¬ 
checked  and  undisputed  sway  of  wrong  within  its  borders. 
Every  government  must  provide  itself  with  some  machinery 
by  which  its  laws  for  the  protection  of  rights  shall  be  faith¬ 
fully  enforced.  Thus  a  system  of  police  becomes  necessary; 
officers,  courts,  prisons,  and  other  instruments  of  judicial  and 
executive  procedure,  are  required  as  means  by  which  the 
great  end  shall  be  secured.  Al’  these  are  undoubtedly  within 
the  province  of  government.  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that 
these  means  may  not  be  used  ;  they  must  be  used,  or  the 
government  must  abandon  one  of  the  very  objects  for  which 
it  was  formed.  We  cannot  protect  human  rights  simply  by 
legislating ;  we  must,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  race, 
have  a  force  also  to  execute,  or  legislation  would  be  but  a 
waste  of  words.  Now  it  is  this  ‘  necessity  for  an  executive 
force,  grounded  as  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  government, 
which  demands  some  religion  for  the  state.  No  state  can 
perfectly  execute  its  laws  for  the  protection  of  rights,  except 
through  the  aid  of  religious  sanctions.  W e  may  have  penalties 
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which  shall  be  of  unmitigated  severity,  courts  that  shall  be 
altogether  impartial  in  adjudging  them,  officers  and  a  police 
system  as  perfect  in  watchfulness  and  fidelity  as  anything 
human  can  be,  and  yet  the  vices  and  crimes  which  we  would 
check  by  these  means  alone,  will  run  riot  and  trample  be¬ 
neath  them  all  these  restraining  influences.  There  must  be 
an  unseen  principle  in  the  government,  which  shall  appeal  to 
the  unseen  and  spiritual  being  of  its  subjects ;  there  must  be 
something  which  shall  lay  hold  upon  the  religious  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  man,  which  shall  control  the  conscience  and  sway 
the  soul,  by  bringing  in  the  constant  supervision  of  a  Sove¬ 
reign  who  can  see  where  no  human  eye  can  penetrate,  who 
can  punish  where  no  human  arm  can  restrain,  and  who  has 
an  eternity  for  his  just  and  unavoidable  retributions.  No 
human  control  can  be  omnipresent  in  its  influence ;  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  police  espionage  can  be  omniscient ;  no  force  which 
human  authority  wields,  can  be  omnipotent ;  and  yet  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  order  to  its  perfect  success,  needs  something 
which  shall  be  everywhere  present,  all-seeing,  and  almighty. 
It  needs  some  kind  of  a  religion,  and  it  must  have  this,  or  it 
is  powerless. 

But  there  is  a  profounder  principle  on  which  this  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  state  with  religion  may  be  affirmed:  The  state  is 
not  a  mere  aggregation  of  the  individuals  who  represent  it; 
just  as  the  man  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  which  compose  his  body.  Neither  do  these  individu¬ 
als,  together  with  the  laws  which  connect  them  under  one 
government,  constitute  the  state,  any  more  than  do  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  man’s  body,  in  their  union  through  dynamic  agen¬ 
cies,  make  up  the  man.  There  is  a  spirituality  which  is  the 
man  ;  and  it  is  this  same  spirituality,  in  a  broader  sense, 
which  is  the  state.  There  is  in  human  nature  a  principle 
of  authority,  a  reason,  a  conscience,  a  will,  which  is  not  only 
valid  to  control  the  individual  in  whom  we  first  find  it,  but 
can  utter  universal  maxims  and  principles,  which  have  au¬ 
thority  in  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  men.  The  state  is 
the  actual  exhibition,  it  is  the  real  carrying  out  and  main- 
t lining  of  these  universal  principles  which  the  reason,  the 
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spirituality  of  every  man  announces.  They  are  not  accidental, 
they  are  not  invented,  they  are  not  forced  upon  us,  but  they 
spring  up  necessarily  with  human  nature  itself,  and  without 
them  human  nature  could  not  be  conceived.  They  are  like 
those  Divine  commands  of  which  Sophocles  says,  in  the  An¬ 
tigone,  “  they  are  not  of  yesterday,  or  to-day ;  no :  they  live 
without  end,  and  no  one  knows  how  they  came  or  when 
they  came.”  The  state  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  embodiment 
of  these  universal  principles,  as  they  come  out  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  any  people ;  and  it  represents,  also,  that  true  and 
substantial  spirituality  in  man,  from  which  these  principles 
spring ;  just  as  to  Minerva,  among  the  Athenians,  belonged 
the  twofold  significance  of  bearing  the  name  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  being  also  the  goddess  who  represented 
their  inner  character  and  spirit. 

The  state  is  thus  essential  to  human  society.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  any  agreement  or  compact  among  individuals, 
as  though  it  would  not  exist  were  the  compact  wanting.  No 
one  has  any  more  right  or  power  to  say  that  he  will  not  grow 
up  under  the  sway  of  some  state,  than  to  say  that  he  will  not 
grow  up  into  his  own  manhood.  The  state  is  as  necessary 
to  him  as  his  own  manhood,  and  he  can  therefore  no  more 
throw  off  the  one  than  the  other.  “  It  is  manifest,”  says 
Aristotle,  “  that  the  state  is  one  of  the  things  which  exist  by 
nature,  and  that  man  is,  by  nature,  an  animal  living  in 
states.”  ' 

All  this  brings  out  the  intimate  and  necessary  connection 
of  the  state  with  religion :  the  two  grow  out  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  human  soul.  It  is  the  reason,  the  conscience, 
the  will  of  man,  which  makes  him  a  subject  of  God,  and  it 
is  this  which  constitutes  him  a  citizen  of  the  state.  It  is 
this  spirituality  by  which  he  can  hold  communion  with  his 
Maker ;  and  it  is  this,  also,  which  gives  him  a  real  commu¬ 
nity  with  his  kind.  Public  law,  if  it  shall  be  established 
and  defined,  must  spring  from  that  same  spirituality  where 
religion  itself  has  its  seat.  Religion,  in  order  to  its  full  exhi- 
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bition,  needs  a  social  relation,  among  men  and  the  state;  in 
order  to  its  valid  existence,  needs  a  religious  condition  in  man. 
The  state  cannot  be  conceived  without  religion ;  for  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  state  to  be  an  arrangement  and  exposition  of 
ethical  principles ;  and  this  would  be  inconceivable  without 
a  religious  ground.  The  state  and  religion  form,  together, 
one  ethical  whole,  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be 
spoken  of  as  separate,  are  yet  ever  united  in  one  germ,  in 
one  common  and  living  root ;  just  as  the  soul,  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man,  is  one  undivided  whole,  though  we  sometimes 
speak  of  its  separate  faculties,  as  understanding,  suscepti¬ 
bility,  and  will.  We  can  no  more  separate,  in  the  present 
condition  of  man,  religion  and  the  state,  and  consider  the  one 
as  independent  of  the  other,  than  we  can  any  two  faculties 
of  the  human  soul. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  these  philosophical  principles. 
If  we  turn  to  the  actual  condition  of  things,  we  find  that  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  state  have  always  been  connected  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  No  state  has  ever  yet  existed  without  resting  on 
the  basis  of  some  religion.  The  earliest  state  constitution 
of  which  we  have  any  clear  record  is  the  Egyptian,  and  this 
was  distinctively  a  theocracy.  The  Hebrew  state  was,  at 
first,  theocratic ;  and  when  God  gave*  this  people  a  king,  the 
religious  element  in  their  constitution  was  not  withdrawn. 
The  old  kingdoms  of  Assyria,  Phenicia,  Media,  and  Persia, 
all  made  use  of  some  special  religion  as  an  auxiliary  to  their 
civil  rule.  India  was,  and  stiU  is,  a  priestly  aristocracy.  In 
China,  the  emperor  of  the  state  has  ever  been  the  high- 
priest  of  the  religion.  The  Roman  state  regarded  its  empe¬ 
ror  as  the  representative  of  its  god.  Cesar  not  only  reigned 
by  the  will  of  Jove,  but  he  was  considered  as  occupying  the 
same  position  among  mortals  as  Jupiter  among  the  immor¬ 
tals.  The  Saracenic  empire  sprang  up,  of  course,  in  a  religious 
interest,  and  had  its  whole  character  and  conduct  shaped  by 
its  religion.  Among  modern  states,  not  a  single  one  will  be 
found  where  the  civil  rule  is  dissociated  from  religion. 
France  tried  it  once.  She  wrote  on  her  palaces  and  gate¬ 
ways,  There  is  no  God  ;  but  the  atheistic  inscription  was 
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washed  out  in  human  blood.  She  uttered  aloud  from  the 
forum,  from  the  tribune,  by  orator,  by  judge,  and  by  legisla¬ 
tor,  that  there  is  no  religion,  and  nothing  divine ;  but  the 
cries  of  anarchy,  the  roar  of  strife,  the  tumult  of  mad  pas¬ 
sions  unchecked,  drowned  the  denying  voice.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  by  the  worshippers  of  Napoleon  I.  that  he  mani¬ 
fested  his  great  insight  by  restoring  to  France  some  kind  of 
religion ;  but  it  required  no  great  insight  to  see  a  fact  which 
is  so  plain  upon  the  page  of  history  that  only  a  blind  man 
could  pass  it  by.  It  would  certainly  have  shown  a  curious 
character,  if  the  man  who  could  plan  the  Spanish  campaign 
and  write  the  code  which  he  gave  to  France,  could  not  also 
have  seen  that  the  state,  separated  from  religion,  is’destroyed. 

Our  own  country  offers  no  exception  to  this  universal  rule. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  affirm  that  we  tolerate  all  religions, 
and  have,  therefore,  none  of  our  own.  We  do  not  tolerate  all 
religions  ;  we  simply  allow  a  wide  latitude  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  broad  question  of  religious  prac¬ 
tice,  we  tolerate  nothing  but  what  is  essentially  Christian. 
A  Fejee  islander  might  live  among  us,  and  indulge  his  un¬ 
shaken  religious  belief  that  his  gods  could  only  bejappeased 
by  human  sacrifices,  and  there  would  be  none  to  molest  him 
or  make  him  afraid.  But  let  him  undertake  to  carry  this  belief 
into  practice,  and  how  long  will  it  be  supposed  that  our  law 
would  tolerate  it,  or  leave  him  in  impunity?  The  Thugs  of 
India  make  it  a  prominent  duty  of  their  religion  to  strangle 
men ;  they  may  believe  it  as  long  as  they  please,  but  they 
practise  it,  within  our  borders,  at  their  peril.  A  Moham¬ 
medan  might  build  his  mosque  among  us,  and  we  might 
allow  him  certain  of  his  religious  rites  which  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  of  our  own ;  but  let  him  call  the  muezzin 
on  a  Christian  Sabbath,  or  in  any  other  way  infringe  up¬ 
on  anything  belonging  to  the  practices  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  he  has  his  peace  no  longer.  If  it  be  said  that 
we  have  chosen  extreme  cases,  and  that  the  cannibal  or  the 
Thug  would  be  punished  for  their  practices  here,  not  upon 
religious  but  upon  civil  grounds,  we  answer,  that  the  very 
objection  is  an  argument  for  the  truth  we  affirm.  For  why 
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do  we  regard  it  as  a  crime  to  strangle  enemies,  or  to  offer 
our  captives  in  sacrifice,  except  for  the  reason  that  our  laws 
have  been  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  religion  which  is  at  war 
with  such  practices  ?  The  fact,  moreover,  of  judicial  oaths 
among  us,  of  our  laws  against  blasphemy  and  against  the 
violation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  fact  that  no  civil  con¬ 
tract  entered  into  upon  the  Lord’s  day,  is  allowed  to  be  valid 
in  our  courts,  all  show,  not  only  that  we  have  a  distinctive 
religion,  but  what  that  religion  is.  Christianity  is  interwoven 
with  aU  our  government  and  laws,  and  with  every  civil  insti¬ 
tution  we  possess ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  without 
entirely  transforming  the  character  and  destroying  all  that  is 
true  and  substantial  and  vital  in  the  institutions  themselves. 
This  point  will  appear  still  more  distinctly  in  the  progress 
of  our  discussion. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  with  unbending  necessity,  that 
the  state  must  teach  its  religion ;  though  this  is  to  be  done, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  religion,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  state. 
The  state  must  rest  upon  the  basis  of  some  religion,  and  it 
must  preserve  this  basis,  or  itself  will  fall.  But  the  support 
which  any  religion  gives  to  any  state,  will  obviously  cease, 
the  moment  the  religion  ceases  its  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind.  Of  course,  if  the  people  care  nothing  about  the  re¬ 
ligion,  or  know  nothing  about  it,  it  has  altogether  lost  its 
power  as  a  means  of  influence  in  behalf  of  the  state.  Re¬ 
ligious  pains  and  penalties  are  good  for  nothing  as  a  restraint 
upon  men  unless  they  be  believed  in ;  but  how  shall  men 
believe  in  what  they  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  teacher,  and  how  shall  they  teach  except  they  be 
sent.  The  very  fact  that  the  state  must  have  some  religion 
as  a  support  for  its  own  authority,  demands  that  some  means 
for  teaching  this  religion  be  employed.  It  would  be  suicidal 
for  the  state  to  neglect  this.  Better  for  it  to  give  up  all 
other  instruction,  than  that  its  religion  should  be  disregarded 
in  its  schools.  The  state  itself  has  a  more  vital  interest  in 
the  continued  influence  of  its  religion  over  its  citizens,  than 
in  their  culture  in  any  other  respect. 

All  this  is  true,  moreover,  of  any  state,  without  raising 
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any  question  respecting  the  truth  of  its  religion.  Whether 
the  religion  be  true  or  false,  in  a  given  instance,  the  state  re¬ 
lies  upon  it,  —  its ‘whole  character  is  employed  in  giving  force 
to  the  civil  authority ;  and,  as  such,  it  must  be  kept  up,  and 
the  people  must  be  educated  in  it.  We  are  looking  now, 
not  to  the  eternal  but  to  the  temporal  interests ;  not  to  the 
divine  but  to  the  civil  relations  of  man  ;  and,  viewing  the 
question  in  this  aspect,  we  are  forced  to  the  position  that 
the  state  ought,  always,  to  do  that  which  will  best  promote 
its  own  permanence ;  and,  as  this,  firom  the  nature  of  the 
case,  can  only  be  secured  through  the  permanent  influence 
of  its  religion,  this  religion  should  be  taught,  by  the  state,  in 
its  schools. 

Now,  as  already  indicated,  the  religion  of  this  country  is 
that  of  the  Bible.  No  one  can  properly  dispute  this.  No  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  Bible  be  true  or  false ;  it  is  the  exponent  of  our 
religion,  and  is  the  book  containing  the  principles  which  have 
moulded  all  our  civil  institutions.  It  is  that  which  gives 
character,  and  force,  and  stability  to  our  government  and  laws. 
You  might  as  well  take  out  the  heart  from  the  body,  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  would  be  a  living  body  still,  as  to  take  away  the 
Bible  and  all  its  influence  from  our  institutions,  and  expect 
that  these  would  be  preserved  from  decay.  He  that  does  not 
see,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  the  power  of  the  Bible  in 
building  up  the  whole  framework  of  American  institutions, 
is  either  unwise  or  insincere.  “  There  is  nothing  we  look  for 
with  more  certainty,”  says  Mr.  Webster,  “  than  this  princi¬ 
ple,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Every¬ 
thing  declares  this.  The  generations  which  have  gone  before, 
speak  to  it  and  pronounce  it  from  the  tomb.  We  feel  it. 
All,  all  proclaim  that  Christianity,  general,  tolerant  Christian¬ 
ity,  independent  of  sects  and  parties,  that  Christianity  to 
which  the  sword  and  the  faggot  are  unknown,  general,  tol¬ 
erant  Christianity,  is  the  law  of  the  land.” 

It  is  therefore  the  most  vital  demand  upon  the  American 
state,  that  the  Bible  be  taught  in  American  schools.  Whether 
the  American  state  be  a  true  and  right  one,  or  not,  is  not  a 
subject  for  it  to  discuss ;  for  no  state  may  ever  raise  such  a 
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question  respecting  itself.  The  American  state  is  as  it  is ; 
and  its  highest  law,  the  law  of  its  own  self-preservation, 
is,  that  it  remain  unchanged.  It  can  only  do  this  by  keeping 
hold  of  the  Bible ;  but  this  hold  would  be  lost  irrecoverably, 
so  soon  as  the  Bible  should  be  left  out  of  its  schools.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  our  state  that  the  Bible  be  taught 
to  the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens ;  but  this  will  only  be  done 
when  the  state  itself  engages  in  the  work  of  instruction.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  about  any  other  agency  doing  this,  —  as  the 
church,  the  Bible  Society,  the  individual  Christian,  —  be¬ 
cause  this  is  an  interest  of  such  moment  to  the  state,  that  it 
cannot  properly  be  suffered  to  depend  upon  any  merely  vol¬ 
untary  agency.  The  government  of  China  requires  that  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius  be  taught  in  its  schools ;  the  spirit  of 
the  Koran  pervades  the  schools  of  Turkey  and  Mohamme¬ 
dan  lands ;  the  Shasters  and  Vedas  direct  the  instruction 
which  is  furnished  by  the  priestly  rule  in  India ;  and  none 
will  dispute  the  propriety  of  this  as  a  mere  question  of  state 
policy.  On  precisely  the  same  principle,  the  Bible  should 
have  its  place  in  American  schools. 

We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  upon  these  points,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  Those  who  advocate  and  those  who  oppose 
the  Bible  in  schools,  generally  do  so  upon  purely  religious 
grounds  ;  while  the  great  question  is,  in  fact,  a  distinctively 
civil  one.  Purely  religious  considerations  ought  not  to  enter 
into  the  discussion ;  for  a  state  has,  in  reality,  nothing  to  do 
with  these.  Religion  in  an  individual  character  is  an  end, 
but  in  the  state  it  is  only  a  means.  A  state  must  always 
have  some  religion ;  but  it  must  have  it  in  order  that  it  may 
use  it  in  procuring  something  farther  for  itself.  When  we 
say  that  the  state  should  teach  its  religion,  this  is  in  order 
that  the  state  should  be  preserved  as  it  is ;  and  thus  when 
we  say  that  our  own  state  should  place  the  Bible  in  its  schools, 
this  is  in  order  that  it  may  keep  its  being  and  character  unim¬ 
paired  ;  and,  as  a  question  which  the  state  has  to  settle,  there 
is  no  higher  principle  for  it  to  be  guided  by  than  this. 

The  argument  thus  far  advanced,  is  of  universal  validity. 
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It  is  applicable  to  every  state,  no  matter  what  that  state’s 
religion  may  be.  But  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  a 
Christian  state  to  cause  the  Bible  to  be  taught  in  its  schools, 
which  can  be  used  in  favor  of  the  books  of  no  other  religion. 
Just  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  taught  and  obeyed,  not  only  is  the 
state  authority  respected,  but  the  public  weal  is  secured. 
There  is  no  means  for  restraining  lawless  passions,  for  re¬ 
moving  vice  and  immorality,  for  breaking  down  every 
evil  and  building  up  every  good  in  society,  so  mighty 
as  the  Bible.  Whatever  we  may  say  respecting  its  Di¬ 
vine  authority,  or  respecting  the  genuineness  with  which! 
it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  requires  more  hardihood  | 
and  less  wisdom  than  most  men  afnong  us  possess,  to  deny  ; 
that  were  its  precepts  but  faithfully  followed,  the  highest  | 
well  being  of  society  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  View-  \ 
ing  men  simply  in  respect  of  the  interests  of  this  present  life,  ’ 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  of  inestimable  worth  in  mould-  ; 
ing  their  character  and  shaping  their  actions.  K  we  look  at 
the  condition  of  the  human  race,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
infinite  change  for  good  which  would  result,  if  the  Bible  | 
were  universallyknown  and  universally  obeyed.  What  makes  | 
the  world  so  dark  ?  Why  is  a  faithful  picture  of  human  so-  | 
ciety  one  of  such  wretchedness  and  woe,  that  we  close  our 
eyes  in  horror  upon  it  ?  What  makes  humanity  so  poor, 
so  down  trodden,  so  degraded,  that  the  scenes  of  its  sorrow 
meet  us  at  every  step  we  take,  and  the  wail  of  its  misery  is 
borne,  on  every  passing  breeze,  to  our  ears  ?  It  is  only  be¬ 
cause  the  principles  of  the  Bible  do  not  sway  the  human 
heart.  There  is  no  solution  of  the  much-talked-of  social  prob¬ 
lem,  so  profound  and  so  comprehensive  as  that  which  the 
Bible  gives.  Intemperance,  licentiousness,  in  fact,  every  vice 
which  can  be  named,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries,  has  its 
root  and  starting  point,  and  is  dependent  for  its  continuance 
in  the  world,  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  Bible  does  not  con¬ 
trol  the  heart  and  life.  The  Bible  demands  the  supremacy 
of  the  spirit,  the  reign  of  conscience  in  the  individual  man  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  failure  to  recognize  and  yield  to  this  demand, 
that  every  vice  has  its  ground.  Every  vice  is  because  the 
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spirit  is  held  in  bondage  to  the  flesh,  and  conscience  has 
been  driven  from  the  throne. 

Just  so  of  crime ;  the  Bible,  if  obeyed,  would  drive  it  all 
from  the  world.  A  crime  is  the  violation,  by  one  man,  of  the 
rights  of  another ;  but  the  Bible  forbids  all  such  violation. 
If  I  obey  the  Bible,  my  neighbor’s  person  and  property  and 
character  will  be  sacred  to  me,  for  this  is  the  principle  which 
the  Bible  teaches.  We  should  never  have  any  crime  in  the 
world ;  all  violence  and  fraud  and  defalcations  and  over¬ 
reaching  of  one  man  by  another,  would  cease  ;  the  gallows- 
tree  might  still  grow  in  its  native  forest,  and  the  prison- 
stones  lie  undug  in  their  quarry  bed,  and  the  sword  of  punish¬ 
ment  remain  forever  sheathed,  if  every  man  did  but  regard 
his  neighbor’s  rights  as  his  own,  just  as  the  Bible  tells  him 
to  do.  Here  is  certainly  a  picture  far  transcending  the  actual 
condition  of  the  human  race.  The  sources  of  vice  are  dried 
up,  the  fountains  of  crime  are  destroyed,  the  burdens  under 
which  the  race  has  groaned  for  ages  are  removed,  man  be¬ 
comes  once  more  a  dweller  in  Eden,  and  earth  is  changed 
back  again  to  the  Paradise  of  God !  Is  there  nothing  in  this 
worth  striving  after,  and  which  the  state  itself  may  properly 
aim  to  reach  ?  And  yet  the  Bible  will  bring  it  all  to  pass. 
Let  the  Bible  have  free  course,  let  it  be  obeyed  as  it  teaches, 
and  the  perfection  of  human  society  would  ensue.  We  speak 
not  now  of  those  infinitely  higher  blessings  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Bible,  if  .followed,  would  secure  for  man  in  the 
coming  life,  for  with  these  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  ;  but 
the  Bible  is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  this  places 
it  in  a  position  where  no  Christian  state  may  wisely  disre¬ 
gard  it.  The  Bible  is  certainly  fitted  to  bring  untold  blessings 
to  civil  society ;  and  may  not  the  state  seek  for  these  blessings 
through  the  only  channel  in  which  they  can  come?  Is  it  not 
wise  for  the  state  to  teach  the  Bible  in  its  schools  ;  or,  in 
fact,  to  do  anything  by  which  this  sacred  book  should  be¬ 
come  known  and  respected  and  obeyed,  and  thus  the  price¬ 
less  boon  which  it  brings  be  secured  ?  It  would  be,  in  fact, 
worse  than  folly  to  leave  this  undone. 

It  would  be  interesting,  here,  to  notice  what  the  Bible  has 
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actually  done  for  the  elevation  and  perfection  of  society ;  but 
we  pass  this  by  with  the  briefest  remark.  Our  position  is  not 
merely  a  theoretical  one ;  it  is  supported  by  strong  practical 
testimony.  It  is  true,  there  has  never  been  found,  in  fact,  a 
perfectly  organized  state,  and  yet  the  most  perfect,  the  hap¬ 
piest,  the  wisest,  the  highest,  the  best,  are  certainly  those 
where  the  Bible  has  had  the  greatest  influence;  and  these  come 
below  a  perfect  standard,  because  the  Bible  has  been  kept 
back  from  its  perfect  working.  It  certainly  needs  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  the  superiority  in  public  civilization  and  cul¬ 
ture,  in  social  refinement  and  happiness,  in  individual  peace 
and  prosperity,  in  fact,  the  superiority  in  everything  relating 
to  the  commonwealth,  of  any  Christian  over  any  heathen 
state.  And  the  Christian  state  is  thus  exalted  and  blessed 
because  of  its  Christianity,  and  in  proportion  to  it. 

The  conclusion,  which  follows  with  strictest  necessity  from 
these  positions,  would  seem  to  be  this  :  The  Bible  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  very  much  for  human  society  ;  it  is  fitted  to  do 
far  more  ;  therefore,  let  its  influence  be  kept  up,  and  let  the 
state  especially  see  that  its  principles  are  taught  to  all  within 
its  borders.  Against  this  conclusion,  no  possible  argument 
can  be  brought  except  that  of  the  Romanist.  He  answers 
to  us:  You  go  too  fast  in  your  reasonings.  The  Bible  is  fit¬ 
ted  to  do  all  that  you  say  it  is ;  but  it  will  never  accomplish 
this  by  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  men.  The  superiority 
of  Christendom  to  pagan  lands,  has  been  owing  to  the  Bible, 
to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  not  because  the  Bible  has  been  taught 
directly  to  the  masses.  Common  minds  cannot  understand 
this  book ;  it  will  not  elevate  and  improve  them  if  they  read 
it ;  give  it  to  the  clergy,  but  not  to  the  laity ;  let  the  teacher 
have  it,  but  keep  it  away  from  the  pupil.  The  Romanist 
would,  in  this  way,  evade  the  force  of  our  position  ;  but  we 
may  hold  to  the  position  still.  It  were  easy  to  reply  to  his 
answer  theoretically  and  conclusively,  but  let  us  look  at  it 
practically.  We  may  safely  take  issue  upon  the  matter  of 
fact. 

Christian  nations  differ  from  all  others  by  professing  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Protestant  nations  differ  from  papal 
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ones,  by  placing  the  Bible  in  all  hands  alike.  The  right  of 
every  man  to  have  the  Bible,  and  to  interpret  it  according  to 
his  own  private  judgment,  is  distinctively  Protestantism; 
just  as  the  denial  of  this  right  is  as  radically  Romanism. 
If,  now,  we  can  compare  the  state  of  society  in  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  lands,  we  shall  find  a  practical  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  of  these  two  principles;  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  conclude,  with  infallible  certainty,  whether  the  state 
ought  to  see  that  the  Bible  is  taught  in  its  public  schools, 
for  we  shall  then  see  whether  the  general  dissemination  and 
inculcation  of  the  Bible,  is  really  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

A  general  survey  of  Protestant  and  papal  countries  would 
unquestionably  support  our  position.  Viewing  these  two 
classes  in  their  general  aspects,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  Protestant  has  the  superiority  in  order,  peace,  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  equality  of  social  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  in  liberty.  This  is  certainly  much ;  but  a  specific 
examination  renders  this  far  more  conclusive. 

Protestant  lands,  the  lands  of  a  free  Bible,  have  incontes¬ 
tably  the  superiority  over  papal  countries  in  all  that  relates  to 
national  advancement.  We  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take, 
as  an  illustration  of  this,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  two  lands  of 
the  same  climate,  and  lying  side  by  side ;  but  this  compari¬ 
son  might  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  different  treat¬ 
ment  which  these  two  lands  have  received  firom  the  same 
government.  But  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  com¬ 
paring  Protestant  and  Romanist  Ireland  together.  The 
province  of  Ulster  is  largely  Protestant ;  that  of  Connaught 
is  essentially  papal.  A  recent  census  of  these  two  provinces 
will  throw  some  light  upon  the  workings  of  each  system. 
According  to  this  census,  the  proportions  of  the  population 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  are :  Protestant  Ulster,  thirty- 
three  per  cent.  ;  papal  Connaught,  sixty-four  per  cent. 
Again,  Protestant  Ulster  contains  one  third  of  the  population 
of  Ireland;  but  it  requires  only  one  seventh  of  the  police  force, 
and  furnishes  only  one  sixth  of  the  convicted  criminals. 
In  the  years  1849  and  1850,  twenty-three  executions  for  capi¬ 
tal  crime  took  place  in  Ireland ;  but  of  these  only  two  occur- 
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red  in  Ulster.  Says  E.  M.  DiU,  in  his  work  upon  this  land : 

“  You  cannot  but  feel,  in  traversing  the  country,  that  Ulster 
is  at  least  fifty  years  ahead  of  its  sister  provinces  in  all  the 
true  elements  of  national  progress.” 

Take  Protestant  and  papal  Germany,  and  let  Prussia  stand 
for  the  one  and  Austria  for  the  other, — a  perfectly  fair  com¬ 
parison.  In  Prussia,  the  number  of  students  is  one  out  of 
every  six  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  Austria,  it  is  only  one  out  of 
ten.  In  Austria,  there  are  committed,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  four  times  the  amount  of  crime  against  persons 
as  in  Prussia.  Quetelet,  in  his  “  Researches  on  the  Propensity 
to  Crime,”  makes  this  out  as  follows  ;  In  Austria,  crime 
against  persons  is  committed  out  of  every  ten  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  ;  while  in  Prussia  it  is  only  one  of  forty  thousand. 
Of  crimes  against  property,  there  are  twice  as  many,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population,  as  in  Prussia. 

When  England  was  papal,  the  nobility  and  clergy  pos¬ 
sessed  nearly  the  whole  of  her  wealth.  Now,  her  revenue  is 
divided  as  follows  :  nobility,  one  fifth ;  learned  professions, 
one  fifth  ;  farmers,  one  fourth  ;  tradesmen,  one  third  ; 
other  classes,  the  remainder. 

Protestant  Scotland  shows,  on  an  average,  one  assassina¬ 
tion,  or  attempt  to  assassinate,  out  of  270,000  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  papal  Spain,  one  out  of  4,000  ;  papal  Naples,  one 
out  of  2,500  ;  and  the  Roman  States  themselves,  one  out 
of  750.  We  might  extend  this  comparison  to  a  great  length, 
and  the  result  would  be  the  same.  The  cause  of  this  diver¬ 
sity  cannot  be  mistaken.  Christianity  is  the  great  educator, 
elevator,  and  civilizer  of  the  race ;  but  its  beneficent  work¬ 
ing  is  only  secured  through  the  popular  diffusion  of  its  oracles. 
Says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  upon  the  Public  Instruction 
in  Germany :  “  The  general  system  of  instruction  is  grounded 
on  the  Bible  as  translated  by  Luther,  the  catechism,  and 
Scripture  history ;  and  every  wise  man  will  rejoice  in  this ; 
for,  with  three  fourths  of  the  population,  morality  can  be  in¬ 
stilled  only  through  the  medium  of  religion.  Luther’s  forcible 
and  popular  translation  of  the  Bible  is  in  circulation,  from 
one  end  of  Protestant  Germany  to  the  other,  and  has  greatly 
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aided  in  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  people.” 
The  distinguished  philosopher  also  observes,  that  he  regards 
it  as  a  great  calamity  for  France  that  they  have  not  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  of  equal  merit,  and  of  as  wide  a  circulation. 

We  come,  now,  to  notice  the  objection  from  con¬ 
science,  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  It  runs  in  this 
way  :  You  may  not  require  that  the  Bible  should  be  read, 
because  the  papist,  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  the  infidel, 
has  conscientious  scruples  against  it.  The  objection  may  be 
very  summarily  answered.  The  authority  of  the  state  may 
never  be  subordinated  to  the  individual  conscience.  The 
state  has  its  own  end,  of  highest  freedom  ;  government  has 
its  end,  of  securing  to  its  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  this 
freedom.  The  state  uses  religion  as  a  means  to  this  end ; 
but  religion  itself  is  never  an  end  with  the  state.  Everything 
relating  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  its  subjects,  is  of 
interest  to  the  state  only  so  far  as  the  state  can  use  it  for  its 
own  ends.  The  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inner  charac¬ 
ter,  and  cares  nothing  about  this,  so  long  as  the  outward 
action  pleases  it.  To  the  individual,  conscience  is  of  jnore 
importance  than  the  state  ;  but  to  the  state,  nothing  is  so 
important  as  its  own  supremacy.  If  the  will  of  the  state 
come  in  conflict  with  the  will  or  the  conscience  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  individual  may  suffer  martyrdom,  but  the  state 
may  not  waver.  That  the  safety  of  the  public  is  the  su¬ 
preme  law,  is  a  maxim  of  universal  application,  and  liberty 
of  conscience  may  never  interfere  with  the  public  weal.  This 
right  of  the  state  to  be  governed  by  its  own  views  of  duty, 
resolves  itself,  in  fact,  into  the  most  absolute  necessity ;  for, 
if  the  laws  should  be  dispensed  with  whenever  they  happen 
to  come  into  collision  with  some  supposed  religious  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  state  would  be  perpetually  falling  short  of  the  exi¬ 
gency.  We  have  laws  against  polygamy  ;  yet  the  Mormon 
or  Mohammedan  cannot  claim  an  exemption  from  their  ope¬ 
ration,  or  freedom  from  punishment  imposed  on  their  viola¬ 
tion,  because  they  may  believe,  however  conscientiously,  that 
polygamy  is  an  institution  founded  on  the  soundest  political 
wisdom,  and  has  inspired  revelation  in  its  support.  No  mat- 
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ter  what  your  individual  conscience  may  think,  says  the  state, 

I  will  it  otherwise ;  and  you  must  either  submit  or  bear  the 
penalty.  A  true  conscience  will  bear  the  penalty  rather  than 
submit,  but  the  state  has  no  alternative  between  these  two. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  question  lies  in  confounding 
two  things  radically  different.  The  state  is  for  time ;  con¬ 
science,  for  eternity.  The  state  knows  nothing  higher  than 
itself ;  conscience  is  responsible  to  God.  With  the  state,  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  means ;  with  conscience,  it  is  an  end.  When, 
therefore,  these  two  spheres  come  in  hostile  conffict,  we  need 
not  ask  which  should  yield  to  the  other;  each  must  triumph 
on  its  own  ground  :  the  state,  for  this  world  ;  conscience, 
for  the  next ;  the  state  enforcing  its  own  claims,  and  con¬ 
science  adhering  to  the  claims  of  God ;  the  state  using  con¬ 
science  as  a  means,  and  conscience  triumphing  in  it  as  an 
end. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  here  be  noticed :  any 
argument  which  affirms  a  connection  of  the  state  with  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  maintain  its  religion,  is 
very  apt  to  be  met  with  the  objection  that  this  might  sanc¬ 
tion  any  extent  of  religious  persecution.  The  GrTand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  would  thus  be  perfectly  justified  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Madiai  ;  and  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
any  act,  however  severe,  put  forth  by  a  state  with  a  view  of 
defending  or  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  religion  on 
which  it  might  rest.  But  the  objection  overlooks  some  of  the 
principles  we  have  advanced,  and  has  no  force  against  the 
others.  Religion  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  an  end  of  the 
state.  The  state,  though  having  its  ground  in  the  spiritual 
or  religious  element  in  humanity,  has  no  aim  beyond  this 
present  life.  Its  relations  are  altogether  to  mankind  as  an 
organized  community  and  its  peculiar  and  entire  province 
is,  to  guide  the  working  of  this  community  according  to  the 
highest  civilization  and  freedom.  This  is  its  true  and  high¬ 
est  end ;  and  while  it  may  use  everything  else  subordinately 
to  this,  it  may  use  this  for  nothing.  Religion  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  state  as  a  means  to  secure  the  end  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  freedom  ;  but  these  latter  may  never  be  yielded  to 
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subserve  any  religious  advancement.  With  the  individual, 
religion  is  primary  and  an  end ;  with  Ihe  state,  it  is  only 
secondary,  and  a  means.  To  suppose  that  there  could  be 
any  other  true  relation  between  the  two,  would  make  the 
state  a  nullity.  Hence  whenever  the  demands  of  civilization 
and  of  freedom  are  disregarded,  and  the  state  tramples  on 
these  interests  for  the  sake  of  any  religious  considerations,  it 
has  gone  beyond  its  true  bounds,  and  altogether  transcended 
its  legitimate  authority.  We  may  say  that  the  state  in 
such  a  case  is  wrong,  not  because  it  has  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  its  religion,  but  because  it  has  made  this  its  supreme 
end,  and  reduced  to  an  inferior  importance  what  are  really 
its  highest  objects  of  pursuit.  The  principles  upon  which  we 
must  determine  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  a  staters  action, 
in  any  given  instance,  are  not  those  Divine  laws  which  are 
to  control  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  for  eternity. 
There  are  temporal  and  earthly  interests  for  the  individual  ; 
and  it  is  to  subserve  these  that  there  is  a  state,  a  commu¬ 
nity,  among  men.  These  interests  are  undoubtedly  secured 
more  perfectly  through  the  agency  of  some  religion  ;  and 
hence  the  proper  and  necessary  connection  of  religion  with 
the  state.  But  in  this  connection,  religion  is  ever  the  servant, 
never  the  sovereign.  It  is  to  be  used  to  secure  some  end ; 
and  may  never  be  changed  by  the  state  so  as  to  become,  it¬ 
self,  the  end  to  be  secured.  The  highest  question  for  the 
state  to  ask  is,  not  what  does  religion  demand,  but  what  are 
the  demands  of  civilization  and  freedom  ?  since  these  cover 
the  individual’s  highest  temporal  and  earthly  interests.  The 
wrong  of  persecution  by  the  state,  can  be  demonstrated  on 
no  other  grounds.  It  is  wrong  because  it  makes  religion  an 
end,  and  interferes  with  the  highest  civilization  and  free¬ 
dom,  t  he  only  true  end  of  the  state.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany  should  not  have  imprisoned  the  Madiai,  because  this 
end  of  the  state  did  not  demand  such  an  act,  but  denounced 
it.  It  is  to  the  principles  of  civilization  and  freedom,  that 
the  ultimate  appeal  must  be  made  in  regulating  any  decision 
of  state  policy.  These  principles  are  coming  out,  more  and 
more  clearly,  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  are  already  appre- 
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bended  distinctly  enough  to  settle  every  great  question  that 
can  arise.  When  then  the  appeal  is  made  to  these,  we 
determine,  without  any  discrepancy,  the  right  of  the  state  to 
teach  its  religion,  and  the  wrong  of  the  slate  in  persecution. 
Religion  may  be  taught  as  a  means  to  the  highest  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  persecution  is  employed  in  its  support,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  means,  but  becomes  an  end,  to  maintain 
which  civilization  itself  is  overborne. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  MOSAIC  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  CREATION  CONSIDERED 
GRAMMATICALLY  AND  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  SCIENCE. 

By  E.  P.  Barrows,  Professor  at  Andover. 

By  the  discoveries  of  geology  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the 
creation  has  been  invested  with  new  and  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est.  These  revelations,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  history  of  all  past  discoveries  in  science  that  touch  upon 
the  sphere  of  revelation,  have  been  treated  in  two  opposite 
and  extreme  methods,  both  of  them  alike  uncandid  and  un- 
philosophical.  One  class  of  men  take  the  position  of  entirely 
neglecting  the  facts  of  geology ;  generally  on  the  ground 
that  the  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  that  its  cultivators  are 
at  variance  among  themselves,  and  that  everything  which 
pertains  to  it  is  uncertain.  But  if  these  men  would  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject,  at  least  in  its  out¬ 
lines,  they  would  learn  that  it  is  the  certainty  of  the  great 
facts  of  geology  which  furnishes  a  basis  for  all  the  contro¬ 
versies  among  its  teachers  and  expounders;  the  problem  be¬ 
ing,  not  whether  they  are  sustained  by  valid  evidence,  but 
how  they  are  to  be  accounted  for.  They  wotild  further  learn, 
that  while  they  have  been  disregarding  these  facts,  others 
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have  been  making  themselves  masters  of  them,  and  spread¬ 
ing,  everywhere,  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  that  they  are 
the  very  fiaicts  which  have  the  nearest  relation  to  the  Mosaic 
narrative. 

Another  class  of  men,  receiving  the  facts  of  geology,  have 
hastily  turned  them  against  the  sacred  narrative ;  not  con¬ 
sidering  that  a  record,  sustained  by  such  a  mighty  mass  of 
evidence,  justly  demands  of  them  that  they  should,  first  of  all, 
make  a  candid  and  earnest  attempt  to  harmonize  with  its 
statements  the  discoveries  of  the  science ;  not  understanding 
that  the  principle  of  setting  aside  evidence  of  one  kind,  that 
stands  firm  upon  its  own  foundation,  by  evidence  of  another 
kind  and  resting  upon  another  foundation,  is  radically  un¬ 
sound,  since  it  is  far  more  probable  that  some  mistake  has 
been  made  in  interpreting  the  relation  of  the  two  classes  of 
evidence  to  each  other,  than  that  God  has  arrayed  irrefra¬ 
gable  proof  against  irrefragable  proof,  in  a  contradictory  way; 
and  forgetting,  moreover,  that  many  discoveries  of  science 
that  have  been  claimed,  at  the  outset,  as  being  on  the  side 
of  skepticism,  have  afterwards  been  found  to  be  on  the  side 
of  faith. 

The  true  inquirer  after  truth  will  avoid  both  of  these  ex¬ 
tremes.  He  will  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  revelations  of  sci¬ 
ence,  because  the  work  of  harmonizing  them  with  the  in¬ 
spired  record  costs  him  some  labor,  and  some  sacrifice,  it  may 
be,  of  old  pre-judgijients  ;  nor  will  he  make  his  faith  in  the 
Bible  to  rest  upon  the  narrow  foundation  of  his  success  in 
this  work.  If  he  cannot  solve  existing  difficulties,  he  will 
wait,  in  a  believing  and  patient  spirit,  for  more  light. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  position  of  multitudes,  at  the 
present  time,  in  respect  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  They  have  no  idea  of  throwing  away  their  faith  in 
Moses  as  an  inspired  historian,  any  more  than  they  have  of 
substituting  gas-light  for  sun-light  in  agriculture.  But  they 
have  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  science  of  geology  to 
understand  fully  that,  however  many  questions  pertaining  to 
it  may  be  yet  uncertain  and  matters  of  controversy,  its  grand 
facts  are,  like  the  granite  beds  which  underlie  its  strata,  im- 
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movably  settled  by  extended  and  patient  investigation  and 
induction.  In  their  controversies  with  unbelievers,  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  insisting  much  and  earnestly  upon  the 
duty  of  candor  in  the  treatment  of  evidence ;  and  it  would  be, 
in  their  judgment,  a  very  miserable  example  of  candor  to  re¬ 
ject  or  set  aside  the  true  significance  of  facts  which  they  have 
no  power  to  gainsay. 

It  is  with  feelings  such  as  these  that  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  work  of  interpreting  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  at  the  outset,  that  we  do 
not  stake  our  faith  in  its  plenary  inspiration  upon  any  theory 
we  may  adopt  for  bringing  into  harmony  with  it  the  discove¬ 
ries  of  science.  We  receive  it  with  all  our  heart  as  being,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  a  revelation  from  God,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  so  to  receive  it,  though  our  method  of  reconciliation  be 
found,  upon  further  investigation,  to  be  untenable.  Should 
our  views  elicit  any  criticism,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
discussions  on  this  subject,  we  trust  we  shall  have  grace  to 
bear  it  patiently,  since  the  thoughts  of  an  author,  when  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  public,  become  the  property  of  the  public,  and, 
as  such,  may  be  freely  discussed  and  controverted ;  all  that 
he  has  a  right  to  claim  being  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of 
his  positions  and  arguments. 

Our  plan  includes  a  grammatical  exposition  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  and  an  inquiry  concerning  its  relations  to  science.  The 
grammatical  exposition  comes  first  in  order,  and  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  the  scientific  inquiry  ;  for  unless  we 
know  the  true  meaning  of  the  record,  interpreted  according  to 
the  laws  of  language,  we  cannot  intelligently  affirm  any¬ 
thing  respecting  its  relations  to  science.  In  the  performance 
of  this  first  part  of  our  work,  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  modem  ideas ;  for  we  propose  to 
ascertain,  not  what  are  our  views  of  creation,  but  what  the 
sacred  writer  has  said  concerning  it.  Violently  to  warp  a 
Hebrew  verb  or  phrase  into  an  agreement  with  some  one 
of  our  scientific  formulas,  will  not  be  interpreting  the  Divine 
record,  but  “walking  in  craftiness,”  and  “  handling  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully.”  We  must,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  put 
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ourselves  back  into  the  age  of  the  writer,  and  look  at  his  nar¬ 
rative  not  from  our  present  position,  but  from  that  which  he 
occupied. 

But  when  we  have  done  this,  no  man  may  lawfully  forbid 
our  comparing  the  record,  thus  grammatically  interpreted, 
with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  gaining  from 
modern  science  new  and  deeper  views  respecting  the  truths 
which  underlie  its  statements.  To  make  this  plain,  let  us 
take  a  declaration  of  the  Old  Testament  familiar  to  all : 
“  The  world  also  is  established,  that  it  cannot  be  moved.”  ^ 
One  class  of  expositors,  rightly  understanding  the  terms  of 
this  proposition  in  their  natural  and  ordinary  signification, 
but  incorrectly  receiving  it  as  a  statement,  in  scientific  form, 
of  an  astronomical  truth,  feel  bound  to  condemn,  as  heretical, 
the  Copernican  system,  which  places  the  sun  in  the  centre, 
and  assigns  to  the  earth  two  motions.  Our  readers  aU  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  no  ideal  case,  but  a  simple  statement  of 
the  decision  of  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  If,  now,  there  should  be  another  class  of  interpre¬ 
ters,  receiving  the  modern  doctrines  of  astronomy  as  indubi¬ 
tably  true,  but  still  holding  on  to  the  error  that  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  under  consideration  must  be  taken  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  sense,  they  would,  as  the  certain  result,  either  reject  the 
proposition  as  false,  or  set  themselves,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  to  the  work  of  forcing  its  terms  into  an  agreement 
with  the  discoveries  -of  science,  by  false  exegesis  like  the 
following :  “  Is  established  (Heb.  )  ;  that  is,  not  made 
immovable^  but  made  constant  or  steady  in  its  course  —  in  its 
two  motions,  on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun;  compare 
not  a  spirit  that  never  moves.,  but  one  that  is  steady  in  its 
motions.”  Again,  on  the  words,  “that  it  cannot  be  moved,” 
we  might  have  such  a  note  as  this :  “  cannot  be  moved;  that 
is,  cannot  be  disturbed  in  its  two  revolutions.”  The  error  of 
such  exegesis  consists  in  its  bringing  into  the  sacred  text 
scientific  forms  of  truth.  Here  we  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  just 
remark  of  Prof.  Lewis,  in  respect  to  the  three  forms  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  simply  phenomenal.,  the  scientific,  and  the  poetical. 


1  Psalm  93: 1. 
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“  Now  in  reference  to  these  three  kinds  of  language,  we  may  say  that  the 
Bible  can  employ,  and  does  employ,  most  copiously,  the  first  and  the  third; 
but  it  cannot  make  use  of  the  second.  The  reason  is,  that  the  adoption  of 
scientific  language,  as  above  defined,  would  be  an  endorsement  of  its  abso¬ 
lute  correctness,  whilst  the  responsibility  of  no  such  endorsement  could  be 
ever  implied  in  the  use  of  the  others.”  * 


The  moment  we  disentangle  ourselves  from  the  error  of 
considering  the  passage  in  question  as  pledged  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  form  of  truth,  all  difficulty  vanishes.  In  its  relations  to  man, 

“  the  world  is  established,  that  it  cannot  be  moved.”  To  his 
apprehension,  and  to  his  uses,  it  is  as  firm  and  immovable 
now  as  it  was  in  the  Psalmist’s  day.  The  scientific  discovery 
that  the  earth  is  continually  moving  in  her  orbit  around  the 
sun,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles  an  hour,  while 
she  revolves  on  her  own  axis  once  every  day,  does  not  make 
her  one  whit  the  less  immovable  to  us,  who  dwell  upon  her 
surface.  We  have  now  brought  science  into  harmony  with 
the  inspired  record,  without  sacrificing  either  to  the  other. 
We  have  neither  denied  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  nor 
perverted  their  plain  meaning,  that  astronomical  discoveries 
might  stand ;  nor  have  we  rejected  these  as  repugnant  to 
revelation. 

What  has  long  since  been  achieved  in  the  domain  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  needs  to  be  accomplished  in  that  of  geology.  We 
say  not  that  the  adjustment  can  be  wholly  effected  in  the  ♦ 
same  specific  way,  that  of  regarding  the  Mosaic  narrative  as 
simply  phenomenal.  We  think  that,  in  respect  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in  some  other 
principle  or  principles.  Perhaps  we  are  not  yet  far  enough 
advanced  in  our  investigations  to  determine  where  the  full 
harmony  is  to  be  found ;  but  we  may  confidently  say  that  it 
is  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  direction  of  those  broad  and 
general  principles  of  interpretation  that  pervade  the  sacred 
volume,  and  not  in  that  of  mere  philological  research.  Phi¬ 
lology  is  indispensable  to  the  work ;  for  it  gives  us,  as  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  the  true  contents  of  the  record  with  which 


*  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Chap.  V.  p.  42. 
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the  discoveries  of  science  are  to  be  harmonized ;  but  it  does 
not,  in  all  cases  at  least,  itself  furnish  the  principles  of  ad¬ 
justment.^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  which  we  have  indicated, 
we  propose  to  connect  with  the  grammatical  interpretation 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  more  or  less 
discussion  respecting  their  relations  to  science,  reserving  for 
special  consideration,  in  a  subsequent  Article,  the  difficulties 
which  grow  out  of  the  modern  science  of  geology. 


Exposition. 

Gen.  1:  1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

In  the  beginning.  In  interpreting  these  words,  metaphysi¬ 
cal  subtilty  is  out  of  place.  The  beginning  here  spoken  of, 
is  plainly  that  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  though  we  need 
not  supply  these  words,  or  anything  else.“  The  writer  means 

1  Of  this  the  work  of  Prof.  Lewis,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
famishes  many  striking  illustrations.  What  he  says  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  of  Gen.  1:  2,  first  clause;  particularly  the  question  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  eighteenth  chapter:  “What  is  meant  by  God’s  making  the  plant 
before  it  was  in  the  earth  ?”  —  all  these,  and  many  other  disenssions  in  the  book, 
rest  on  previous  grammatical  interpretations ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  main 
body  of  the  work  is  occupied  not  with  philology,  but  with  the  discussion  of  phi¬ 
losophical  principles  of  interpretation.  The  present  article  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  review  of  Prof.  Lewis’s  treatise,  but  as  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  we  would  here  say,  once  for  all,  that,  while 
we  fully  sympathize  with  him  in  his  reverence  for  the  Divine  record  as  para¬ 
mount  to  all  human  authority,  and  are,  moreover,  indebted  to  him  for  many  val¬ 
uable  suggestions,  we  feel  constrained  to  dissent  from  his  views  in  some  very  im¬ 
portant  respects,  on  grounds  which  the  reader  will  find  stated  in  their  proper 
place. 

2  Prof.  Turner  notices  a  refinement  of  some  Jewish  Rabbis,  approved  by  Jar- 

chi,  who  would  render :  “  In  the  beginning  of  God’s  creating  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  then  the  earth  was  empty  and  void,”  etc.,  on  the  ground  that  is 

always  in  the  construct  state.  On  this  Aben  Ezra  well  remarks :  “  They  have 
forgotten  the  passage.  Deut.  33:  21,  snu  .”  There  is  no  ground  for 

ascribing  to  iT'CSn  any  such  peculiarity.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is 
used  either  literally  or  figuratively  of  first-fruits,  where,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  specifying  genitive  is  added,  as  “  the  first  fruits  of  thy  corn,”  etc.  Yet 
in  this  signification  it  can  stand  absolutely,  as  well  as  any  other  noun ;  e.  g.  “  The 
oblation  of  the  first  fruits,”  Lev.  2:  12 ;  “  He  provided  tlie  first  part  for  himself,” 
Dent.  33:  21 ;  “  For  the  first  fruits,  and  for  the  tithes  ”  (with  the  article),  Neh.  12: 
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to  assert,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  word  created^  that  God 
brought  them  into  being  by  his  creative  power ;  and,  as  this 
was  their  beginning,  so  the  act  must  necessarily  have  been 
in  the  beginning.  The  heavens  and  the  earth.  These  words  are 
to  be  understood,  in  their  usual  popular  signification,  of  the 
whole  material  creation  which  comes  under  the  observation 
of  our  senses.  They  commit  the  sacred  record  to  no  doctrine 
respecting  the  time  when  angelic  beings  were  created. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  force  of  the  word  created  (Heb. 

Prof.  Lewis  has  taken  the  position  that  this  word 
never  denotes  making  something  out  of  nothings  but  always  the 
fashioning  of  something  which  already  exists.  On  this  point, 
his  assertions  are  very  explicit  and  abundant.  We  do  not 
at  all  deny,”  he  says,  “  the  fact  of  such  creation  out  of 
nothing,  but  it  is  a  metaphysical  tenet,  to  which  we  are 
driven  by  the  demands  of  the  reason.”  ^  He  fully  admits 
that  the  material  universe  must  have  had  its  beginning  in  a 
primordial  act  of  creation,  but  thinks  that  the  beginning 
spoken  of  in  the  present  verse  was  not  the  beginning  of  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  beginning  of  the  fashioning  of  matter. 

“  The  language  seems  not  to  denote  a  separate  primordial 
act,  but  to  cover  the  whole  process  that  follows.  It  suggests 
to  us  the  fashioning  of  something  which,  as  far  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  concerned,  is  already  in  existence  as  the  subject  of 
the  operation,  or  series  of  operations,  afterwards  described. 
The  beginning,  then,  is  the  beginning  of  this  fashioning.” 

He  elsewhere  suggests  that  the  chaos  described  in  the 
second  verse  (which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  transposing,  and 
putting  before  instead  of  after  the  beginning)  “  may  have 
been  a  rudimentary  chaos,  which  had  never  yet  assumed  or¬ 
der —  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  condition 
of  many  an  elemental  world  ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  chaos 

44.  In  the  sense  of  beginning  it  also  naturally  takes  a  specifying  genitive ;  as, 
“  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,”  etc.,  but  here  too  it  can  stand  abso¬ 
lutely.  An  example  of  crystalline  clearness  is  Isa.  46, 10 :  iT'rsntt  "faw, 

“  declaring  from  the  beginning  the  end.”  There  is  no  necessity,  then,  for  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  simple  and  obvious  construction  of  our  version,  and  assuming  here 
the  construct  state  before  the  finite  verb. 

1  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Chap.  VI.  p.  50.  2  j^id.  pp.  45,  46. 
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to  which  some  world  or  system  had  been  reduced  from  some 
previously  better  state.”  ^ 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  he 
tells  us  that  “  the  Hebrew  word  X'ja ,  rendered  create^  has 
nothing  abstract  or  metaphysical  about  it.  It  is  as  clearly 
phenomenal  as  any  word  in  the  language.  Its  primary 
meaning  is  to  cut,  hence  to  shave,  shape,  form,  fashion.”  He 
compares  it  with  the  German  word  schaffen,  by  which  Luther 
translates  the  Hebrew  word,  without  seeming  to  understand 
how  completely  this  works  against  the  theory  he  is  maintain¬ 
ing.  And  he  adds  :  “  It  is  this  idea  of  making,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  cutting,  separation,  and  arrangement,  by  division  of 
what  previously  exists  in  a  confused  and  disorderly  state, 
rather  than  a  combining  or  a  constructing  of  new  and  scat¬ 
tered  elements.”  ^  Again  :  “  It  is  the  fashioning,  construct¬ 
ing,  forming,  or  making  of  something  which  already  exists  to 
be  formed,  fashioned,  etc.,  and  is  brought  into  order  through 
steps  or  degrees  following  each  other  in  a  regular  methodical 
series.”  ^  To  crown  all,  he  puts  the  Hebrew  word  {ere- 
ate)  lower  than  [form).  After  quoting  Jer.  1:  5,  “  Before 
I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee,”  he  adds :  “  The  word 
,  here  employed,  has  more  of  the  idea  of  fabrication,  or 
direct  workmanship,  than  either  fiirs  {make)  or  ;  ”  in  evi¬ 

dence  of  which  he  quotes  Ps.  94:  9.  Gen.  2: 19.  Amos  4: 13. 
Jer.  10:  16.4 

The  same  views  he  reaffirms  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
In  answer  to  Prof.  Dana’s  question  :  “We  would  ask  Prof. 
Lewis  what  Hebrew  word  he  would  substitute  for  the  one 
used,  that  would  convey  the  precise  idea  of  creation  out  of 
nothing  ?  ”  he  answers  :  “  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  word 
or  root ;  there  is  none  such  in  the  old  Shemitic  languages ; 
and  the  reason  is,  there  is  no  such  idea  (working  at  least)  in 
the  old  Shemitic  mind.  The  root  bara  is  sometimes  taken 
to  denote  the  making  of  ‘  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,’  but  it  is 
ever  as  a  new  thing,  not  new  matter P  s 

1  Six  Days  of  Creation.  Chap.  VII.  pp.  57,  58.  ®  Ibid.  Chap.  VI.  p.  48. 

®  Ibid  p.  50.  *  Ibid.  Chap.  X.  pp.  113,  114. 

®  Vol.  XIII.  April,  1856,  p.  475. 
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Such  are  his  positions  in  regard  to  tliis  most  important 
word.  Whether,  now,  we  examine  ihe  true  idea  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  the  usage  of  the  word 
we  are,  alike,  conducted  to  very,  diflerent  results. 
We  begin  with  the  Hebrew  idea  of  God,  so  far  as  it  has 
a  bearing  on  the  present  question. 

The  idea  of  creation,  that  is,  the  origination  of  being,  is 
purely  spiritual.  We  apprehend  it,  as  Prof.  Lewis  justly 
maintains,  not  by  scientific  investigation  and  discovery,  but 
by  faith.  It  follows  from  this,  that  for  receiving  it  our  sci¬ 
ence  gives  us  no  advantage  over  Moses  and  the  men  of  his 
day.  The  tendency  of  moral  degradation  is  to  stupefy  alike 
the  understanding  and  the  conscience,  and  to  obliterate  all 
spiritual  ideas.  But  such  a  result  does  not  follow  from  the 
mere  absence  of  scientific  culture,  although  this  latter  was 
not  wanting  to  Moses,  a  man  “  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians.”  A  sound,  practical,  believing  spirit,  such  as 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  is  of  more 
importance  here  than  high  attainments  in  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  Prof.  Lewis  speaks  of  “  the  modern  metaphysical 
sense  of  create,  that  is,  of  making  something  out  of  nothing, 
as  “  a  metaphysical  tenet,  to  which  we  are  driven  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  reason.”  ^  That  this  “  metaphysical  sense  of  create  ” 
is  not  modern,  can  be  easily  shown.  But  we  hold  that 
the  old  Hebrew  did  not  come  at  the  idea  of  creation  from 
nothing  in  any  abstract  metaphysical  way,  as  a  necessary  pos¬ 
tulate  of  reason,  but  by  a  shorter  and  simpler  road — faith 
in  the  true  revelation  which  God  himself  had  made  of  his  own 
being  and  attributes.  Here  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  draw 
arguments  from  that  chapter  of  Prof.  Lewis’s  book,  in  which 
he  exposes,  in  a  just  and  forcible  way,  the  absurdity  of  as¬ 
cribing  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoe¬ 
nicians.  In  this  chapter  he  shows  how  the  pure  and  simple 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  stands  forth,  in  the  Mosaic  record, 
in  sharp  contrast  with  all  forms  of  polytheism  and  pantheism  ; 
and  he  might  have  added  dualism,  which  is  a  mongrel  com- 


1  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Chap.  VI.  p.  50. 
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pound  of  polytheism  and  pantheism.  That  there  is  one  ab¬ 
solute^  self-existent.,  personal  God.,  this  is  the  doctrine  which 
constitutes  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  ideas  are  immediately  connected 
with  this  doctrine ;  not  what  may  be  derived  from  it  by  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning,  but  what  lie,  as  it  were,  on  its  surface, 
so  that  he  who  holds  the  doctrine,  must  hold  these  ideas  also. 

God  is  a  personal  being.  This  view  of  his  nature  every¬ 
where  fills  the  sacred  page ;  and  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  all 
pantheistic  schemes  of  emanation,  which  are  only  the  division 
and  distribution  of  the  original  substance  of  Deity,  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  creation.  The  Hebrew  always  thought 
of  Jehovah  as  one  indivisible,  personal  being.  He  never 
conceived  of  either  matter  or  mind  as  drawn  out  of  God’s 
substance.  He  could  only  think  of  everything  out  of  God  as 
called  into  beinff  by  God’s  power,  without  any  attempt  to 
explain  the  mystery.  On  this  point  we  need  not  dwell,  since 
Prof.  Lewis  holds  it  as  firmly  as  ourselves.  To  the  Hebrew, 
the  production  of  man’s  soul  was  not  an  emanation  from  God’s 
substance.  It  was  a  downright  creation  out  of  nothing. 
It  was  the  calling  into  being  of  a  spirit,  mysteriously  united 
with  “  the  dust  of  the  earth,”  but  not  made  out  of  it,  as  was 
the  body  it  inhabited,  nor  out  of  anything  else  whatever  in 
the  universe.  Here  he  had  the  idea  of  creation,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  could  have  no  difficulty  in  extending 
it  to  matter. 

Again,  God  is  self-existent  and  absolute.  He  exists  in  and 
of  himself,  and  must  therefore  be  eternal  and  independent 
in  the  highest  conceivable  sense  of  these  words.  And  as  a 
self-existent,  eternal,  and- independent  being,  he  is  absolute; 
that  is,  his  nature  and  attributes  are  without  any  bounds. 
His  is  not  infinity  in  one  direction,  but  in  every  direction  ; 
infinity  in  duration,  in  presence,  in  power,  in  wisdom,  in 
knowledge,  in  holiness.  He  limits  and  controls  all  things, 
but  is  himself  limited  and  controlled  by  nothing.^  With  this 

1  The  existence  of  sin  constitutes  no  exception.  It  only  implies  that  God 
governs  moral  beings  in  accordance  with  the  free  nature  which  he  has  given 
them. 
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idea  of  God,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  filled  to  overflowing. 
When  Sarah  had  smiled  at  the  annunciation  that  she  should 
bear  a  son  in  her  old  age,  Jehovah  rebuked  her  with  the 
question ;  “  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?”  ^  Her  sin 
lay  in  limiting  God’s  power.  He  will  have  her  believe  every¬ 
thing  which  he  promises,  without  reasoning  concerning  his 
ability  to  do  it,  because  he  is  God.  The  same  view  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures  give  of  all  of  God’s  attributes.  They  are, 
each  and  all  together,  without  measure  or  end. 

And  this  absolute,  self-existent,  personal  God  is  o»e,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  like  him.  There  are  finite  persons,  made  in 
his  image,  and  there  is  a  finite,  material  world;  but  there  is  no¬ 
thing  like  him  in  self-existence  and  absoluteness.  The  pure  and 
absolute  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  is  as  much  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  out  of  God,  as  of 
mind  out  of  God.  Were  anything,  out  of  God,  self  existent, 
it  would  be  independent  of  God  in  its  being  and  attributes. 
But  the  Hebrew  conception,  which  fills  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is,  that  every  existence  whatever,  out  of  God,  is 
absolutely  at  his  disposal  as  the  w.orkmanship  of  his  hands, 
so  that  he  can  do  with  it  what  he  will.  There  is  not,  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  any  declaration  that  God  is  the  Creator 
of  angels.  Yet  how  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  one  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  had  been  asked :  “  Are  angels  eternal  ?  ”  he  would 
have  replied :  “  That  is  something  of  which  I  never  thought ; 
but  now  that  I  reflect,  I  do  not  think  they  are  eternal.” 
From  his  very  conception  of  God,  it  followed,  at  once,  that 
they  are  God’s  workmanship.  In  the  same  way,  he  must 
have  thought  of  the  material  world.  Not  only  did  he  not 
conceive  of  any  substance  out  of  God,  whether  matter  or 
mind,  as  self-existent,  and  therefore  coordinate  with  God  in 
being  (which  would  have  been  the  negative  state  of  non¬ 
reflection  hinted  at  by  Prof.  Lewis),*  but  he  positively  con¬ 
ceived  of  it  as  called  into  being  by  God’s  fiat,  and  dependent, 
in  its  inmost  essence,  upon  his  absolute  power.  If  the  He¬ 
brew  did  not  speculate  and  spin  subtle  theories  concerning 
the  origin  of  matter  and  the  formation  of  the  world,  as  did 


1  Gen.  18:  14. 

VoL.  XIII.  No.  52. 


^  Bib.  Sacra  for  April,  1856,  p.  475. 
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the  heathen  philosophers,  it  was  because  he  had,  in  God’s 
revelation,  a  perfect  resting-place  for  his  faith  ;  and  he 
needed  not,  like  Noah’s  dove,  to  be  continually  flying  to  and 
firo,  from  one  theory  to  another. 

Thus,  through  faith  in  the  true  revelation  which  God  has 
made  of  himself  to  men,  and  not  by  any  abstract  meta¬ 
physical  reasoning,  he  came  to  hold,  in  a  very  clear  and  posi¬ 
tive  way,  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  absolute  author  of  “the 
heavens  and  the  earth.” 

In  the  Mosaic  narrative,  says  Prof.  Lewis,  contrasting  it 
with  the  heathen  cosmogonies,  “  God  is  the  supernatural 
cause,  as  well  as  the  supernatural  governor  of  nature.”  ^ 
Very  correct.  And  is  he  not,  we  ask,  represented  as  the  su¬ 
pernatural  cause,  without  any  reserve  or  limitation  ?  Was  it 
possible  for  the  Hebrew,  with  his  conception  of  God’s  abso¬ 
luteness,  to  stop  short  of  the  matter  which  underlies  nature  ? 
All  the  heathen  cosmogonists  did  this ;  and  thus  they  made 
the  absolute  Creator  of  revelation  only  thei  first  and  greatest 
of  architects  ;  constructing  the  world  out  of  preexisting  ma¬ 
terials,  just  as  we  take  clay,  and  water,  and  lime,  and  sand, 
and  wood ,  and  out  of  them  fashion  a  house,  making  the  best  we 
can  of  materials  furnished  to  hand,  over  whose  nature  we  have 
no  direct  control.  But  this  heathen  idea  was  not  simply  un- 
Hebraic,  it  was  Hebraic.  To  the  Hebrew,  God  was  the 
absolutely  supernatural  cause  of  every  jot  and  tittle  that  there 
is  in  nature ;  and  thjs  includes  matter,  the  very  substratum  of 
nature. 

We  will  bring  this  part  of  our  discussion  to  a  close  by  the 
examination  of  a  passage  which  we  find  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm, 
entitled,  “  A  Prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God.”  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  verse  of  this  noble  psalm,  we  read :  “  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed^  the  earth  and 
the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.” 
These  words  assert  the  eternity  of  God,  in  the  full  and  abso¬ 
lute  sense,  in  contrast  with  the  limited  duration  of  the  world. 

1  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Chap,  XXII.  p.  287. 

*  Heb.  originally,  to  bring  forth,  Isa.  51:  2 ;  then,  by  a  natural  trans¬ 

fer,  to  bring  into  being,  Job  26:  13.  Compare  for  the  figure  Job  38:  28,  29. 
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We  care  not  how  long  a  growth  or  genesis'^  maybe  indicated 
by  the  words  and  (though  we  think  this  is  but 
straining  a  figure),  the  main  point  is,  that  Moses  puts  God’s 
eternity  before  this  growth  absolutely;  before  the  whole  work 
of  bringing  them  into  being,  and  not  merely  the  closing 
work,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  their  present  orderly 
state.  However  many  ages  may  have  elapsed  after  the  pri¬ 
mordial  creation  of  matter,  and  through  however  many 
changes  it  may  have  passed  before  the  six  Mosaic  days, 
Prof.  Lewis  justly  holds  that  the  entire  process  constitutes 
one  grand  whole ;  ^  and  it  must  be  this  whole,  and  not  the 
last  part  of  it,  that  is  set  over  against  the  absolute  eternity 
of  God. 

It  cannot  be  justly  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  neither 
Moses  nor  the  men  of  his  age  ever  once  raised  the  question 
whether  matter  is  or  is  not  eternal,  as  Prof.  Lewis  seems  to 
intimate  in  the  words  already  quoted  firom  the  Bib.  Sacra. 
This,  besides  being  in  itself  altogether  improbable  and  un¬ 
sustained  by  a  particle  of  proof,  is  contrary,  as  we  have  shown, 
to  the  positive^  and  not  merely  negative  view  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  everywhere  represents  all  finite  being  as 
the  product  of  God’s  creative  power,  and,  as  such,  sub¬ 
ject,  in  its  inmost  essence,  to  his  absolute  control. 

From  the  Old  Testament,  this  idea  of  an  absolute  Creator, 
who  is  before  nature  and  the  author  of  nature,  came  down  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  exhibit  it  in  its  purity. 
We  will  only  consider  the  passage  in  Heb.  11: 3 — “  Through 
faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.”  To  change  the  original  text.,  from  ix 
^aivopivtovy  not  from  things  that  appear,  to  ck  prj  (fiaivope- 
vcov,  from  things  that  do  not  appear,  things  that  are  in  their 
nature  invisible,  on  the.  authority  of  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate 
versions,  without  the  warrant  of  a  single  Greek  manuscript, 

*  “  To  God  all  his  works  mast  appear  a  totality,  with  none  of  those  discrete 
degrees  of  cause  and  effect  by  which  we  are  forced  to  measure,  and  even  to  con¬ 
ceive  of,  duration.  In  other  words,  the  remotest  natural  effect  (or  out-workinq)  is 
in  the  supernatural  cause  that  originates  the  whole  inseparable  chain.”  Six  Days 
of  Creation,  Chap.  XIV.  p.  167. 
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is  uncritical.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  translators 
were  influenced  by  their  previously  conceived  views  of  its 
meaning,  than  that  they  took  it  from  a  text  of  which  no  trace 
is  to  be  found.  To  suppose  a  transposition^  not  of  the  text, 
but  of  the  sense,  that  is,  that  the  former  arrangement  of  the 
words  eV  <f)aivo/xeva>v)  is  used  for  the  latter  (e/c  pr)  ^acvope- 
1/0)1/),  is,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  arbitrary  and  unnecessary. 
Though  it  has  the  sanction  of  some  high  names,  the  names 
on  the  other  side  are  more  numerous,  and  no  less  high.^  We 
adhere  to  the  English  version  as  correct,  and  we  understand 
the  writer  as  affirming  that  things  seen®  are  the  product  of 
God’s  creative  word,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  they 
sprung  3  from  previous  things  that  appeared,  according  to 
the  heathen  doctrine  of  an  endless  cycle  of  changes  in  na¬ 
ture,  produced  by  powers  lying  wholly  within  herself.  But 
we  are  willing  to  argue  here  ex  concessis.  According  to  Prof. 
Lewis’s  version :  “  So  that  what  is  seen,  came  into  being* 
from  things  that  do  not  appear,”  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  these  things  which  do  not  appear,  are  “invisible,  imma¬ 
terial,  vital  powers,  principles,  laws,  a-ireppaTiKol  \070t,  sper¬ 
matic  words  or  ideas,  call  them  what  we  will,  which  are 
themselves  the  first  and  immediate  creations  of  the  Divine 
word,  going  forth  before  any  new  agency  of  nature,  whether 
the  universal  or  any  particular  nature.”  4  Whether  this  Pla¬ 
tonic  idea  of  created  immaterial  and  invisible  principles,  out 
of  which  come  visible  things,  is  in  itself  true  or  false,  we 
shall  not  inquire  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  does  not 
suit  the  context  here,  and  is,  moreover,  not  a  thing  which  we 
understand  by  faith,  using  the  word  faith,  as  does  the  apostle 
in  this  chapter,  in  a  religious  sense.  Such  a  derivation  of 
the  seen  from  unseen  created  principles,  is  nowhere  revealed 
in  God’s  word  as  an  object  of  faith.  It  may  involve  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  faith,  but  it  is  a  faith  resting  upon  the  basis  of 
speculative  philosophy,  not  Scripture.  Much  more  natural 

1  See  De  Wette  in  loco. 

*  According  to  another  reading,  rd  (iXenoficvov,  that  which  is  seen. 

*  The  original  word  is  yeyovivai,  which  denotes  coming  into  existerwe,  in  the 
widest  sense. 

*  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Chap.  XVIII.  p.  224- 
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is  Ebrard’s  interpretation.  Agreeing  with  Prof.  Lewis  as  to 
the  rendering  of  the  last  clause,  “  so  that  what  is  seen  is 
made  of  things  unseen,”  but  rejecting  the  Platonic  idea  as 
“  heterogeneous,  although  an  approximation  to  the  truth,” 
he  says  :  “  We  are  yet  led,  by  the  expression  word  of  God^ 
to  think  of  the  invisible  creative  powers  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  import  of  his  word.^'*  ^  According  to  this  view,  then, 
it  is  the  invisible  creative  powers  that  lie  in  God’s  being, 
not  the  invisible  created  principles  of  Plato  which  God  has 
put  into  nature,  that  constitute  the  things  unseen.  Thus  we 
come,  again,  to  the  true  idea  of  creation,  by  the  power  of 
God,  out  of  no  previously  existing  materials. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  philological  argument.  Here 
we  begin  by  laying  down  three  principles, — two  of  a  general 
nature,  and  the  third  having  special  reference  to  the  Hebrew 
language  and  its  cognates. 

1.  All  purely  spiritual  ideas  are  originally  expressed  by 
analogies  drawn  >from  the  world  of  sense.  Probably  not  an 
example  can  be  found  in  any  language  of  a  word  coined  out¬ 
right,  to  express  such  ideas  as  those  now  contained  in  the 
words  holiness^  sin,  regeneration^  cause.,  or  this  very  idea  of 
creation^  now  under  consideration.  It  is  not  till  the  analogy 
is  lost  sight  of,  that  they  become,  to  our  apprehension,  simple 
spiritual  terms.  Here  Prof.  Lewis  and  ourselves  are  agreed. 
His  “  ineffable  fact,”  standing  behind  aU  phenomena  as  their 
ground;  his  voov/jbepov,  “not  a  phenomenon,  not  a  thing  that 
appears^  not  a  thing  seen.,  not  capable  of  being  known  by  any 
of  the  senses,  not  imagined,  or  conceivable,  but  understood^ 
is  precisely  the  spiritual  idea  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and 
which  we  are  able  to  express  only  through  an  analogy  drawn 
from  the  world  of  sense.  Thus  the  Greek  dfiaprdvto^  to  miss^ 
as  an  arrow  the  mark,  came  naturally  to  signify  to  sin^  which 
is  a  purely  spiritual  idea.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
inconclusiveness  of  all  that  he  says  about  the  primary  physi¬ 
cal  idea  of  to  cut.,  hence  to  shape.  What  if  it  did,  origi¬ 
nally,  mean  to  cut.,  how  does  this  prove  that  it  was  not  trans- 

1  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  in  loco. 

2  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Chap.  VI.  pp.  47, 48. 

64* 
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f erred  to  the  idea  of  creating  ?  According  to  his  etymology, 
the  German  schaffen  had,  originally,  a  similar  physical  mean¬ 
ing.  Yet  it  is,  and  has  long  been,  used  to  express  the  “  inef¬ 
fable  fact  ”  of  creation  from  nothing.  Why  should  not  the 
Hebrew  word  be  so  used? 

2.  What  words,  orginally  expressing  physical  ideas,  are 
transferred  in  a  given  language  to  represent  those  which  are 
spiritual^  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  observa¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  a  priori  reasoning.  The  transfer  will  always 
be  natural,  but  different  languages  may  employ  different 
analogies,  and  the  same  language  may  have  more  analogies 
than  one  for  the  same  general  idea.  The  idea  of  lawj  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  moral  beings,  is  purely  spiritual.  The  Hebrew  word 
,  from  ,  to  showj  teach^  indicates  law,  as  that  which 
shows  men  their  duty.^  The  Greek  v6fio<i,  from  vifjuo,  to  deal 
outj  assign^  indicates  the  same,  as  that  which  is  assigned  to 
each  as  duty.  The  Greek  ^eo-zio?,  from  to  put  lay  down^ 

and  the  German  Gesetz^  from  setzen^  to  set,  put,  denote  law 
as  something  laid  down,  that  is,  established  by  authority .2 
Greek  usage,  again,  has  introduced  distinctions  between 
and  1/0/109,  that  are  to  be  learned  from  observation 
alone,  and  not  from  etymology. 

The .  same  variety  of  analogy  prevails  in  respect  to  the 
modes  of  expressing  the  idea  of  creation.  That  the  German 
schaffen  is,  in  its  origin,  connected  with  schaben,  to  shave,  we 
doubt  not.  But  its  TOore  immediate  connection  seems  to  be 
vjiih  schdpfen  (Heb.  axw,  to  draw,  as  water  from  a  well; 
Greek,  a-Kdirra),  to  scoop,  to  dig ;  Eng.  to  scoop).  The  order  of 
significations  in  schopfen,  is,  to  scoop  up  ;  to  draw,  as  water; 
and  then,  by  analogy,'as  we  see  in  the  derivatives  Schopfer 
and  Schdpfung),  to  draw  out  of  nothing  into  being,  that  is,  to 
create.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  the  idea  next  un¬ 
derlying  that  of  creation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is 
not  that  of  simply  forming,  or  of  separating,  but  rather  that 

1  But  the  more  generic  meaning  of  the  root  is  to  throw,  or  cast ;  whence 

the  different  usages  of  the  verb,  to  lay  foundations,  to  shoot,  to  show,  to  teach. 

2  We  omit  the  Latin  lex  (whence  the  English  law,  and  the  French  hi),  because 
its  original  meaning  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  But  we  prefer  that  of  laying  down. 
See  Smith’s  Latin  Dictionary. 
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of  bringing  out.  We  cannot  express  even  “  our  modem  meta¬ 
physical  sense  of  create  f  without  employing  the  word  out^ 
or  its  equivalent.  It  is  “  making  something  out  of  nothing;” 
nothing  (in  a  negative^  not  in  a  positive  sense)  being,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  considered  as  that  out  of  which  it 
is  taken. 

On  the  Latin  creo  we  need  not  dwell.  Its  relation  to 
crescOy  and  our  grow<^  is  obvious.  The  order  of  meanings  is; 
to  cause  to  grow;  to  cause  to  spring  forth,  as  plants;  then,  to 
make  spring  forth  into  being.  In  this  sense,  whether  used  of 
human  relations,  which  man  can  create,  or  of  Divine  opera¬ 
tions,  it  wholly  loses  the  idea  of  growth  by  the  gradual  un¬ 
folding  of  a  germinant  principle :  e.  g.  “  Duo  consoles  creati 
sunt :  ”  “  Et  creavit  Deus  hominem  ad  imaginem  suam.” 

With  regard  to  ,  though  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  nearly  related  to  the  English  bear,  and  the  Latin  fero, 
parix),  paro,  and  the  numerous  cognate  words  in  our  western 
languages,  yet,  with  our  present  light,  we  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  idea  of  cutting,  as  its  radical  signification.  Then 
the  order  of  ideas  will  be:  to  cut;  to  carve  or  hew  out;  then, 
by  analogy,  to  bring  forth  into  being}  And  is  not  this  as 
natural  as  either  of  the  two  previously  named  analogies  ? 

3.  In  investigating  the  meaning  which  usage  has  ^ven  to 
verbs  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  cognates,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  different  forms  called  cour 
jugations,  although  this  word  very  inadequately  expresses 
their  tme  nature.^  In  many  cases  their  meanings  are  but  dis¬ 
tantly  related,  if  at  all.s  And  where  the  etymological  relation  is 
clear,  the  ideas  which  usage  has  attached  to  them  are  often 
very  different.  One  conjugation  often  retains  the  original 
physical  idea,  wholly  or  in  part,  while  another  has  wholly 
lost  it.  Take,  for  example,  the  root  T]*;?,  which  the  lexi¬ 
cographers  tell  us  means,  originally,  to  break;  hence,  to  bend, 

1  If  we  admit  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  philologists  that  /enfu  is  related  to 
KTao/xai,  then  its  primitive  meaning  is  not  to  found,  but  to  get,  to  briny  into  one's 
possession,  as  wild  land.  See  Rost’s  Greek  Lexicon.  However  this  may  be,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  idea  of  creation  comes  from  that  of  founding. 

2  The  Hebrew  term  "■'3^23 ,  buildings,  that  is,  formations,  is  more  appropriate. 

*  As  the  Hiphil  of  this  very  word,  which  means  to  fatten. 
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as  the  knee.  In  Kal,  with  the  exception  of  the  passive  par¬ 
ticiple,  it  signifies  to  kneel ;  in  Hiphil,  to  cause  to  kneel^  as 
camels.  But  in  Piel,  the  meaning  is,  to  bless,  as  God  men, 
and  as  men  God  or  their  fellows.  The  original  connection 
between  the  two  ideas  of  kneeling  o-ndblessin^  it  is  not  hard  to 
show ;  but  the  former  is  wholly  lost  in  Piel,  as  also  in  Ni- 
phal  and  Hithpael.  Another  familiar  example  is  that  of  JT'I?  , 
which  in  Kal  and  Piel  means  to  expect,  wait  for,  but  in  Ni- 
phal,  to  be  gathered  together.  We  need  not  pursue  this  sub¬ 
ject  further.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  reason¬ 
ing  fi-om  the  meaning  of  one  conjugation  to  that  of  another, 
etymology  alone  is  no  adequate  guide.  We  must  inquire 
what  ideas  usage  has  attached  to  each.  Etymology  is  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master.  He  who  mounts  this  Pegasus, 
must  keep  it  under  bit  and  bridle,  else  it  will  run  away  with 
him,  and  land  him  in  a  limbo  of  absurdities. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine,  by  the  light  of  the 
above  principles,  the  meaning  which  usage  has  attached  to 
the  verb  ,  in  its  different  forms,  omitting,  as  wholly  ir¬ 
relevant,  the  Hiphil  conjugation,  which  signifies  to  fatten. 

It  is  used  in  Piel  five  times,  always  of  human  operations. 

It  is  used  in  Kal  and  its  passive  Niphal,/or^y-e^A^  times, 
always  of  Divine  operations. 

We  begin  with  Piel.  Here  the  idea  of  hewing,  with  vari¬ 
ous  modifications,  suits  every  passage:  Josh.  17: 15,“  Getthee 
up  to  the  wood,  and  hew  out  for  thyself  there  (od  > 

that  is,  hew  out  for  thyself  a  place  there.  So  also  in  the  18  th 
verse:  “  And  thou  shalt  hew  it  out”  .  After  an  in¬ 

terval  of  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  word  ap¬ 
pears  again  in  Ezekiel,  23:  47,  “  And  the  company  shall 
stone  them  with  stones  and  hew  them  with  their 

swords.”  The  two  remaining  cases  occur  in  21: 19  (Heb.  21: 
24) ;  and  here  the  idea  of  cutting,  or  graving  out  is  appro¬ 
priate  :  “  And,  thou  son  of  man,  set  thee  two  ways  ;  ”  that 
is,  represent  them  to  the  people,  whether  actually  on  a  tablet, 
or  in. prophetic  vision,  “that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  may  come :  from  one  land  shall  they  both  come  forth :  and 
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cut  a  hand;  ”  that  is,  either  make  a  finger-post,  or,  according  to 
others,  grave  a  place ;  “  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city  cut 
it ;  ”  that  is,  at  the  head  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  where  it 
leaves  that  leading  to  Rabbath  Ammon.  We  notice  that 
here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  Piel  conjugation  retains  the 
original  physical  sense,  which  in  the  other  conjugations  is 
wholly lost.i  Compare  Roediger’s  Gesen.  Heb.  Gram.  §  51. 2. 

We  come  now  to  Kal  and  its  passive  Niphal.  Here  we 
find  no  trace  of  the  original  physical  idea.  In  every  case 
the  word  is  used  of  bringing  into  being  by  Divine  pow- 
er.  This  definition  consists  of  two  parts  :  first,  bring- 
ing  into  being.  We  do  not  say  that  it  always  means  bring¬ 
ing  substance  into  being  from  nothing.  That  which  is  cre¬ 
ated  may  be  a  miraculous  events  as  in  Num.  16:  30,  “  If 
the  Lord  create  a  creation ;  ”  but  in  all  cases  something  is 
produced  that  did  not  exist  before. 

But  this  does  not  constitute  creation.  So  far  as  the  out¬ 
ward  form  is  concerned,  man  can  produce  many  new  things. 
When  the  potter  moulds  clay  into  a  vessel,  he  produces  a 
new  form  of  matter.  But  he  exerts  no  immediate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  power  upon  matter.  He  works  through  its  laws, 
not  above  and  beyond  them ;  and  when  his  vessel  is  com¬ 
pleted,  there  is  nothing  whatever  new,  except  only  another 
arrangement  of  old  materials,  through  old  powers  and  prop¬ 
erties.  Not  so  when  our  Saviour  changed  water  into  wine, 
and  called  Lazarus  from  the  grave ;  or  when  God  made 
plants  and  animals  ;  or  when  he  now  regenerates  men. 
Here  is  the  bringing  into  material  nature  and  the  created 
spiritual  world,  of  a  power  without  both,  above  both,  and  the 
author  of  both.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  Divine  power ; 
that  is,  power  which  is  in  its  quality  creative  ;  for  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  po\ver  exercised,  and  not  its  mere  product  in 
time,  to  which  we  must  have  regard.  When  God  destroyed 

1  In  rendering  the  above  passages  the  ancient  versions  vary  greatly.  In 
Joshua,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  has  prepare;  the  Syriac,  cAoose ;  the  Arabic,  in 
V.  15,  rfcar,  in  v.  choose;  the  Seventy,  c/ear ;  the  Vulgate,  cut  down.  In  Ezek. 
23:  47,  the  Syriac  has  smite;  all  the  rest,  pierce.  In  Ezek.  21: 19  (Hcb.  21:  24) 
the  renderings  arc  still  more  various. 
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Korah  and  his  company,  he  is  said  to  have  created  a  creation; 
that  is,  created  a  new  thing.  That  any  new  substance  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  nature,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe.  But  there  was 
the  exertion  upon  nature  of  a  power  wholly  without  and  above 
nature ;  *  the  very  power  that  produced  nature ;  and  this 
made  it  an  act  of  creation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Our  proofs  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  and  its 
passive  are  few  and  simple. 

Firsts  it  cannot  be  by  accident  that  these  forms  of  the 
verb,  so  abundantly  used,  are  never  once  applied  to  human 
operations.  The  only  explanation  is,  that  they  express  the 
exercise  of  an  incommunicable  Divine  prerogative.  This  can¬ 
not  lie  in  any  separating,  rearranging,  and  fashioning  of  old 
materials.  Such  a  fashioning  may  often  be  the  result  of 
creative  power,  but  it  is  not  itself  creation.  This  word  al¬ 
ways  carries  the  idea  of  a  divine  energy  above  nature.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  notice  that  while  such  words  as  n’rs,  to 
make,  and  ,  to  form,  are  often  used  instead  of  ,  this 
latter  is  never  once  used  in  their  stead.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.  Divine  power  covers  the  whole  field  of  human 
operations.  Sin  only  excepted,  there  is  no  sphere  of  action 
peculiar  to  man,  and  needing  its  terms  of  merely  human  ap¬ 
plication.  But  human  power  does  not  cover  the  whole  field 
of  Divine  operations.  God  has  his  own  incommunicable 
sphere  of  activity,  and,  to  the  expression  of  this,  the  Hebrew 
forms  under  consideration  are  consecrated.  In  this  respect, 
the  Hebrew  x’^a  is  higher  and  more  sacred  not  only  than  the 
words  Mbs  and  “is;:,  but  also  than  our  modern  word  create, 
which  we  apply  to  human  operations  also. 

Secondly,  the  idea  above  given  is  appropriate  to  aU  the 
cases  where  x^a  and  its  passive  are  used,  which  is  not 
true  of  any  other  definition,  as  will  now  be  shown.  To  avoid 
misapprehension,  however,  we  wish  here  to  remark  that  the 
Hebrew’s  conception  of  creation,  as  of  all  God’s  works,  is 
preeminently  phenomenal.  We  agree  with  Prof.  Lewis  that 
he  takes  the  effects,  which  offer  themselves  to  his  senses,  and 

1  For  Moses  certainly  did  not  represent  this  as  an  earthquake  produced  by 
natural  causes. 
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ascribes  them  directly  to  God  as  their  author,  without  raising 
any  scientific  questions  respecting  them.  And  this  is  philo¬ 
sophically  correct.  For  let  us  take  Prof.  Lewis’s  formula  : 

P,  p\  pS  p^  ....  p'^  ...  .  X; 

in  which  P  represents  the  phenomenon  that  offers  itself  di¬ 
rectly  to  'the  senses  ;  p^^  etc.,  the  series  of  second  causes 

lying  back  of  it,  to  JT,  the  immediate  creative  act  of  God ; 
and,  to  take  a  particular  case,  let  P  be  the  going  back  of  the 
Red  Sea  by  a  strong  east  wind.  It  mattered  not,  to  the  He¬ 
brew,  whether  God  created  this  wind  directly,  or  whether  his 
miraculous  act  lay  back  of  the  wind,  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
stages.  Of  such  a  hidden  series  of  second  causes  (if  it  actu¬ 
ally  existed)  he  could  know  nothing.  In  simply  referring  the 
wind  to  God’s  power,  his  faith  was  truth,  and  not  delusion. 
With  this  explanation,  we  affirm  that  the  idea  of  the  word 
under  consideration  is  always  that  of  bringing  into  being  by 
Divine  power. 

We  give  the  following  synoptical  view  of  the  passages  in 
which  K'ja  or  occurs.  It  is  used, 

I.  Of  the  original  creation  :  1.  of  the  world  generally,  or 
parts  of  it :  Gen.  1: 1.  1:  21.  2:  3.  2:  4.  Ps.  89: 13  (Eng.  ver¬ 
sion,  89:  12).  148:  5.  Isa.  40:  26.  40:  28.  42:  5.  45:  18  (bis). 
Amos  4:  13.  Here  we  would  also  place  Isa.  45:  7  (bis)  ; 
making  fourteen  times  in  all.  2.  Of  rational  man :  Gen.  1: 
27  (ter).  5:1.  5:  2  (bis).  6:7.  Deut.4:32.  Isa.  45: 12.  Fed. 
12:  1.  Mai.  2: 10.  Here  also  we  may  conveniently  place 
Ps.  89:  48  (Eng.  version,  89:  47) ;  twelve  times. 

II.  Of  a  subsequent  creation :  1.  Of  the  successive  genera¬ 

tions  of  men :  Ps.  102: 19  (Eng.  version,  102: 18) ;  and  of  animal 
beings,  Ps.  104: 30.  2.  Of  nations  under  the  figure  of  indi¬ 

viduals  :  Ezek.  21:  35  (Eng.  version,  21:  30).  28: 13.  28: 15 ; 
three  times,  in  Ezekiel  only.  3.  Of  particular  men,  as  the 
instruments  of  God’s  purposes :  Isa.  54:16  (6ts).  4.  Of  mi¬ 

raculous  events  :  Ex.  34: 10.  Num.  16:  30.  Jer.  31:  22. 
5.  Of  events  foretold  in  prophecy :  Isa.  48:  7. 

HI.  Of  creation  in  a  moral  sense:  1.  Of  a  clean  heart  and 
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holy  affections  and  actions :  Ps.  51: 12  (Eng.  version,  51: 10). 
Isa.  45:  8.  57:  19.  2.  Of  Israel  as  God’s  covenant  people, 

or  of  a  member  of  Israel:  Isa.  43:1.  43:7.  43:15.  3.  Of  a 

new  and  glorious  order  of  things  for  Israel  and  in  Israel : 
Isa.  4:  5.  41:  20.  65:  17.  65:  18  {bis). 

An  examination  of  the  above  passages  (half  of  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  original  creation)  will  show  that  in  every  instance 
the  idea  is  that  of  bringing  into  being  by  Divine  power. 
Whether  that  which  is  created  is  new  matter,  or  something 
else  that  is  new,  must  be  determined  by  the  context.  We 
add  a  few  remarks  on  particular  passages. 

Very  noticeable  is  Gen.  2: 3 :  “  Which  God  created  to  make” 
*<'72  It  represents  the  making  as  a  pro¬ 

duct  of  creating^  and  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  two 
ideas. 

The  passage  Isa.  45: 7 :  “  I  form  the  light,  and  create  dark¬ 
ness  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil,”  represents  God  as 
the  absolute  author  and  controller  of  nature  and  of  providence. 
It  belongs,  therefore,  partly  at  least,  to  the  head  of  “  original 
creation.” 

Of  the  passages  under  11.  1,  we  simply  remark  that  the 
Hebrew  always  conceives  of  /i/e,  whether  animal  or  rational,  as 
the  product  of  God’s  creative  power,  without  occupying  himself 
with  any  theory  respecting  ihe  traduction  of  souls  by  natural 
generation.  Such  is  preeminently  the  representation  in  Ps. 
104:  30  :  “Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit;  they  are  created.” 
Here  we  have  the  same  life-giving  Spirit  that  originally  cre¬ 
ated  the  various  races  of  living  beings. 

Gesenius’s  definition  of  here,  and  in  the  passages  of 
Ezekiel,  “  to  he  bornf  is  wholly  unwarranted.  In  Scripture, 
a  birth  always  implies  the  creation  of  a  living  soul.’ 

Peculiar  to  Isaiah  is  the  application  of  the  word  to  Israel 
as  God’s  people  in  a  special  sense,  and  constituted  such  by 
the  exercise  of  his  Divine  power  and  sovereignty;  and  to  the 
renovation  of  heaven  and  earth  for  Israel.  Though  this  usage 

1  “  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  all  life,  not  only  that  which  is  intel¬ 
lectual  and  s|)iritual,  but  that  which  is  physical  also,  is  from  God,  the  fountain 
of  life.” — Hengstenbcrg  bn  I’s.  104;  30. 
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is  in  a  sense  figurative,  it  still  retains  the  essential  idea  of 
something  produced  by  the  exercise  of  that  incommunicable 
power  by  which  God  called  the  world  into  being.  In  not  a 
single  one  of  all  the  above  cases  is  “  the  fashioning, 
constructing,  forming,  or  making  of  something  which  al¬ 
ready  exists  to  be  formed,  fashioned,  etc.,”  according  to  Prof. 
Lewis’s  definition  of  the  word. 

We  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close  by  repeating  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  148:  5,  “  He  commanded  and  they  were 
created.”  Bringing  into  being  by  an  act  of  the  Divine  will 
—  this  is  creation. 

The  relation  of  the  fiirst  verse  to  the  subsequent  narrative, 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
second  verse. 

V.  2.  And  the  earth  was  empty  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  hovering  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Empty  and  void  ( The  word  is  of  pretty  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  It  always  denotes  nothingness  or  vanity ^ 
generally  in  a  moral  sense,  but  sometimes,  as  here,  in  a  physi¬ 
cal.  In  the  latter  case,  the  idea  is  always  that  of  emptiness: 
“  He  stretcheth  the  north  upon  emptiness  ;  he  hang- 

eth  the  earth  upon  nothing.”  ^  “  And  he  causeth  them  to 

wander  in  emptiness  where  there  is  no  way.”  ^  The 

idea  of  formlessness^  though  implied,  is  not  directly  expressed. 
The  other  word  occurs  in  but  two  other  passages,  where,  as 
here,  it  is  joined  with  *inh.  One  of  these  (Jer.  4:  23)  being 
copied  from  the  present,  gives  us  no  new  light  respecting  its 
meaning.  From  the  other  passage  (Isa.  34: 11 — “  He  shall 
stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  emptiness  and  the  plummet 
of  nothingness  ” ),  we  infer  that  it  is  of  similar  signification, 
and  is  added  for  the  sake  of  intensity,  the  two  words  in  the 
original  making  a  complete  rhyme. 

The  deep  ( tainn )  must  be  the  abyss  of  waters  that  covered 
the  whole  earth.  The  word  is  of  very  firequent  occurrence  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  never  has  any  other  signification. 


1  Job  26:  7. 

VoL.  XIIL  No.  52. 
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2  Job  12:  24.  Ps.  107:  40. 
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To  make  the  deep  and  the  waters  a  limitless  mass  of  gaseous 
elements,  is  to  force  upon  them  a  meaning  which  they  will 
not  bear.  The  waters  of  this  verse  are  manifestly  the  waters 
which  are  divided,  in  vs.  6  and  7,  and  gathered  into  one  place, 
in  V.  9.  The  geological  hypotheses  relating  to  this  and  the 
six  following  verses,  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  Article. 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  was  hovering,  or,  was  brooding. 
The  word  rendered  hovering,  occurs  in  Deut.  32: 11,  where 
our  translators  have  used  the  w^ord  jlvUering,  after  the  Latin 
volitans.  Whether  we  assign  to  it  the  idea  of  brooding^  or 
of  hovering,  it  indicates  the  active  operation  of  God’s  Spirit 
upon  the  unformed  mass.  He  was  at  work  preparing  it  for 
its  future  orderly  arrangement.  This  certainly  excludes  the 
idea  of  a  momentary  or  brief  state  of  the  earth.  Whatever 
theory  of  the  six  days  we  adopt,  we  must  admit  that  the  so- 
called  chaotic  period  was  one  of  indefinite  extent. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  relation  of  this  verse  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Prof.  Lewis  renders  :  For  the  earth  was  without 
form,  etc.,  and  explains  the  force  of  for,  which  he  has 
substituted  for  and,  thus :  “  In  the  beginning  God  created, 

that  is,  fashioned,  formed,  reduced  to  order.  And  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  earth,  which  was  to  be  created,  was  then  without 
form  and  void.  It  was  a  fit  subject  for  such  a  process.” 
This  is  wholly  arbitrary  and  ungrammatical.  The  conjunc¬ 
tion  ^  never  has,  in  itself,  the  signification  of  for,  any  more 
than  of  but,  therefore,  etc.  If,  in  rendering,  we  sub¬ 
stitute  one  of  these  words  for  it,  it  is  because  we  wish  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  connection  more  definitely  than  the  Hebrew  has 
done.  But  this  connection  we  never  learn  from  the  \  alone, 
which  still  means  andi  It  must  be  manifest,  from  the  natiure 
of  the  clause  and  its  relation  to  the  preceding,  even  when  the 

^  As  Milton,  in  a  beautiful  figure  suggested  by  this  passage. 

“  Thou  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 

Dove-like  sat’st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 

And  mad’st  it  pregnant.” 

Basil,  long  before,  in  his  second  homily  on  the  Six  Days,  had  developed  the 
same  idea. 

2  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Chap.  VII.  p.  56. 
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word  “  is  retained.  This  is  the  decisive  test.  We  sub¬ 
join  some  examples : — “  Let  them  curse,  and  do  thou  bless ; 
that  is,  as  every  one  sees :  “  Let  them  curse,  but  do  thou  bless.” 
“  How  excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  O  God  !  and  the 
children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings ;  ”  *  where  our  translators  have  put  therefore  for  and. 
“  Behold  !  thou  art  a  dead  man,  because  of  the  woman 
whom  thou  hast  taken,  and  she  is  a  man’s  wife ;  ”  *  that  is, 
“  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  is  a  man’s  wife ;  ”  where  our 
idiom  naturally  substitutes  for.  It  is  only  before  such  causal 
clauses  that  we  can  put  for  instead  of  and.^  When  the  He¬ 
brew  wishes  to  indicate  causality  in  a  direct  way,  it  uses  •'s. 
Arbitrarily  to  substitute  for  instead  of  and^  is  to  reduce  the 
Hebrew  language  to  the -very  chaos  described  in  the  present 
verse.  In  the  words :  “  And  the  earth  was  empty  and  void,” 
we  have  an  indication  of  sequence^  but  none  whatever  of 
causality.  We  must  insist,  therefore,  upon  restoring  the  word 
and  to  its  lawful  place. 

We  understand,  then,  the  first  verse  as  affirming  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  respect  to  their  elements  or  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  second,  as  describing  the  condition  of  these 
elements,  in  relation  to  the  earth,  before  the  six  days’  work 
that  followed.  If  one  object  to  this  view  that  the  formation 
of  the  heavens  was  the  work  of  the  second  day,  we  answer : 
This  is  bringing  into  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  a  subtilty  to  which 
they  are  strangers.  It  was  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  an 
unformed  state,  which  God  created  in  the  beginning.  We 
close  our  discussion  of  this  verse  with  the  following  pertinent 
remarks  of  Tuch.  After  a  statement  of  the  true  idea  of 
as  that  of  creation  out  of  nothing  (Schopfung  aus  Nichts), 
he  adds : 

“  But  more  decisive  is  the  connection  in  which  fi^'^a  stands. 
For,  when  it  is  said :  ‘  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 
and  earth  ;  the  earth  was  waste  and  empty ;  darkness  cov¬ 
ered  the  waters,’  etc. ;  what  can  this  mean,  except :  God 

1  Ps.  109:  28.  2  Ps.  36:  8  (English  version,  36:  7).  *  Gen.  20:  3. 

*  See  Ges.  Heb.  Lex.  Art.  (4),  where,  however,  some  of  his  examples  are 
irrelevant. 
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created,  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  as  the  first  act  of  the 
same,  the  matter  (Stoff )  of  heaven  and  earth,  yet  unseparated 
and  unarranged;  to  separate,  arrange  and  fashion  which, 
was  the  well-ordered  work  of  the  six  days  of  creation.  To 
hold  this  conclusion  as  erroneous  (as  do  Buttmann  and  oth¬ 
ers),  is  so  much  the  more  impossible,  because  the  second  verse 
decidedly  continues  the  narration ;  so  that  ver.  1  cannot  be 
a  superscription  which  prefixes  to  the  narrative  a  summary 
view  of  the  whole.  God  accordingly  remains  Creator  of  this 
matter ;  and,  although  the  Hebrew  theory  of  creation,  like 
other  cosmogonies,  certainly  places  a  chaos  at  the  head,  it 
yet  presents  an  essential  difference  in  this  respect,  that  it  does 
not  make  the  chaotic  matter  coordinate  with  the  Deity  as 
eternal,  but  strictly  subordinates  it  to  the  one  only  eternal 
and  self-existent  God.”  ^ 

V.  3.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light. 

“  He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it 
stood  fast  ”  —  this  is  the  idea  that  fills  this  narrative.  Every¬ 
thing  is  referred  to  the  creative  will  of  God.  Darkness  cov¬ 
ered  the  deep :  God  commanded,  and  light  shone  upon  the 
deep.  Whether  it  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  created  in  its 
essence,  by  his  will ;  or  whether,  by  his  will,  it  now  began  to 
shine  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  sacred  record  does  not 
determine.  See  our  remarks,  p.  763. 

V.  4.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good :  and  God  divided  between 
the  light  and  the  darkness. 

God  saw  . . .  that  it  was  good.  These  words,  so  often  re¬ 
peated  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  express,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  human  conception,  God’s  complacency  in  every  part 
of  his  work.  What  was  the  division  which  God  made  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  darkness,  we  learn  from  the  next 
verse.  It  was  that  of  day  and  night. 

1  Tuch,  Kominentar  iiber  die  Genesis,  in  loco. 
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y.  5.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night : 
and  there  was  evening,  and  there  was  morning,  one  day. 

God  called  the  light  Day,  the  darkness  Night;  the 
firmament,  Heavens;  the  dry  land.  Earth;  the  collection 
of  waters.  Seas  ;  and  our  first  parents,  Adam,  that  is,  Man. 
He  brought  to  Adam  the  lower  animals,  “  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them.”  Adam  gave  names  to  them  all,  and  his 
wife  he  called  Woman,  and  Eve.  The  bare  perusal  of  this 
catalogue  of  names  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  all  to 
be  taken  in  their  literal  and  ordinary  sense.  They  are  the 
current  names  of  well  known  objects.  The  Day  and  Night 
here  spoken  of  can  be  no  other  than  the  alternate  periods  of 
light  and  darkness  to  which  we  now  give  these  names. 

In  what  sense  did  God  give  these  names  ?  It  is  com¬ 
monly  answered  :  In  his  Divine  purpose.*  When  he  made 
the  objects,  he  appointed  them  to  bear  these  names,  when 
man  should  be  created  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech. 
But  when  we  consider  how  conspicuous  a  place  the  giving 
of  names  holds  in  this  brief  narrative,  and  especially  the  fact 
that  God  himself  assigns  some  of  them,  and  lays  upon 
Adam  the  work  of  assigning  others,  it  seems  as  if  some¬ 
thing  more  were  intended.  We  find  Adam,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  in  the  possession  of  language,  and  holding  converse 
with  his  Maker.  This  implies  that  God  did  not  wait  for  him 
to  develop  speech  by  the  unaided  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
but  communicated  it  to  him  diyectly,  in  its  elements  at  least, 
as  a  necessary  gift.  Why  may  we  not,  then,  suppose  that 
these  are  among  the  names  which  God,  in  some  way,  taught 
Adam  ?  That  they  are  mentioned  before  his  formation, 
creates  no  real  difficulty.  This  is  a  natural  anticipation. 
Besides,  the  objection  lies,  with  equal  force,  against  every 
other  hypothesis.  All  the  names  assigned  seem  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  of  qualities,  as  ,  hi^h^  exactly  like  the  English 
heaven^  and  the  German  Luft. 

And  there  was  evenings  and  there  was  mornings  one  day.  The 
exactly  literal  rendering  of  the  original  is  :  And  evening  was, 


‘  Compare  Eph.  1:  4. 
65* 
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and  morning  was,  one  day.  All  the  nouns  are  without  the 
article,  and  should  be  so  translated.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  taking  {one)  in  the  sense  of  V'^*^*!*  {fifst).  It  has  its 
proper  cardinal  signification,  thus  :  “  There  was  evening, 
and  there  was  morning,  one  day ;  ”  “  There  was  evening, 
and  there  was  morning,  a  second  day ;  ”  and  so  on  to  the 
sixth  day,  where  the  article  is  used  emphatically.  The 
meaning  of  these  words  cannot  be  simply :  “  Evening  and 
morning  were  one  day;”  that  is,  made  one  day.  If  the  verb 
had  no  other  office  than  that  of  the  logical  copula,  its 
repetition  would  be  altogether  without  precedent  or  expla¬ 
nation.  It  is  manifest  that  the  writer  means  to  affirm,  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  existence  of  evening  and  of  morning.  Nor  is  it 
congruous  to  translate :  “  There  was  evening,  and  there  was 
morning,  on  one  day.”  The  best  explanation  is  that  which 
takes  the  words  “  one  day  ”  as  standing  in  a  sort  of  apposi¬ 
tion  to  the  preceding  ;  so  that  the  whole  is  an  abbreviated 
expression  for  :  “  There  was  evening,  and  there  was  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  these  were  one  day.”  So  the  Seventy :  /cal  eyev- 
€70  itnrepa,  Kal  iyevero  Trpeo'l',  y/xipa  p.ia.  In  this  formula,  six 
times  repeated,  the  evening,  as  introducing  the  night,  and 
the  morning  as  introducing  the  day,  represent  the  night  and 
the  day  themselves  ;  and  this  is  applied,  for  the  sake  of  uni¬ 
formity,  to  the  first  night  —  the  darkness  described  in  ver.  2. 
— although  this,  being  preceded  by  no  day,  had,  properly 
speaking,  no  evening. 

The  question  of  main  interest  in  this  formula  repects  the 
meaning  of  the  word  day.  That  the  Hebrew  B'i*’  is  often  used 
for  a  period  of  indefinite  extent,  is  undeniable.  But  so  also 
are  the  corresponding  words  in  other  languages.^  We  muse 
admit,  however,  that,  in  Hebrew  usage,  this  indefinite  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  word  is  more  common.  The  argument  from 
this  source  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  the  word  to  be  taken  in 
an  extended  sense  when  the  context  plainly  requires  it ;  as 
in  ch.  2: 4,  but  not  arbitrarily.  For  the  literal  understanding 


1  Compare  the  Greek  dov'kiov  rjnap\  the  Latin,  dies  docehit;  and  the  English, 
A  useful  man  in  his  day. 
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of  the  word,  it  has  been  urged  that,  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
verse,  it  must  be  taken  literally.  But  this  argument  is  not  de¬ 
cisive  ;  since,  upon  any  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  oi’’  in 
the  two  clauses  is  undeniably  different.  In  the  first,  it  ex¬ 
cludes  the  evening ;  in  the  second,  it  includes  it.  In  such  a 
case,  mere  juxtaposition  is  of  no  account.^  The  true  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  emphatic  ascription  to  each  day  of  an  evening 
and  a  morning.  This,  in  our  view,  forbids  us  to  understand 
these  days  immediately  in  the  sense  of  indefinite  periods  of 
time.  We  cannot  think  that  this  difficulty  is  fully  met  by 
assigning  to  the  words  evening  and  morning  a  purely  meta¬ 
phorical  sense,  as  is  done  by  Prof.  Lewis  and  others.  That 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  compressing  the  whole  work  of 
creation  into  six  literal  days,  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  are 
insuperable,  we  most  firmly  believe.  We  tliink,  however, 
that  the  solution  is  to  be  found,  not  in  forcing  upon  the  word 
D’i*’  the  meaning  of  indefinite  time^  limited  as  it  is  by  the  as¬ 
cription  to  it  of  an  evening  and  a  morning,  but  rather  in  the 
analogy  of  prophecy  employs  the  common  designations 

of  time,  such  as  day^  week^  months  to  symbolize  higher  peri¬ 
ods.  This  subject  we  reserve  for  fuller  considemtion  in  a 
subsequent  Article. 

Vs.  6 — 8.  And  God  S£ud,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters :  And  let  it  divide  between  waters  and  waters.  And  God  made  the 
firmament,  and  divided  between  the  waters  which  were  below  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  called  the  firmament  Heaven :  And  there  was  evening,  and  there  was 
morning,  a  second  day. 

The  Heb.  originally  signified  something  heat  out,  as  a 
metallic  plate.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  blue  expanse 
of  heaven,  which  is  spread  out  over  our  heads.  What  was 
the  exact  conception  of  the  Hebrews  respecting  its  nature, 
or  whether  they  had  any  such  conception,  we  cannot  say. 
The  words  of  Elihu  to  Job  :  “  Canst  thou,  with  him,  spread 
out  the  skies  strong,  like  a  molten  mirror  ?  ”  2  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  philosophical  account  of  their  substance.  They 


'  Compare  Zech.  14;  6 — 8. 


*  Job  37: 18. 
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simply  convey  the  idea  of  their  stability  (compare  the  Greek 
arrepiafia,  and  the  Latin  frmamentum)  and  their  splendor. 
In  this  azure  vault  God  has  placed  the  heavenly  bodies, 
vs.  14, 17 ;  the  fowls  fly  above  the  earth,  on  its  face ;  that  is, 
along  under  it,  as  if  skimming  its  surface,  ver.  20  ;  and  it 
constitutes  a  permanent  division  between  the  waters  above 
and  below  itself  (Heb.^’*'^.:a^  ,  and  let  it  be  dividing y  where 

the  participle  denotes  continued  action).  The  waters  under 
the  firmament,  are  those  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  waters 
above  the  firmament  are  not,  directly,  the  clouds  ;  but  rather 
that  invisible  storehouse  of  waters  whence  the  clouds  are, 
firom  age  to  age,  supplied.  The  idea  of  water  rising  from  the 
earth  in  the  shape  of  mist,‘  and  perhaps  of  clouds  also,“  was 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  this  belonged  to  the  waters 
under  the  firmament.  Though  we  need  not  take  the  word 
windowsy  in  the  account  of  the  deluge,®  in  a  literal  sense,  it 
is  still  certain  that  the  forty  days’  rain  is  represented  as  com¬ 
ing  from  the  waters  above  the  firmament,  described  in  the 
present  passage.  And  it  is  in  the  same  waters  that  God 
“  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  ;  ”  that  is,  his  heavenly 
palace.* 

Such  seems  to  be  the  representation  of  the  sacred  writer. 
And  now  what  is  there  in  this  at  which  modern  science  can 
justly  take  offence  ?  Is  it  that  he  describes  the  firmament 
as  an  outspread  vault,  in  which  are  placed  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  ?  This  is  spoken  according  to  appearance,  just 
as  we  continue  to  speak  of  the  sun  as  rising  and  setting,  al¬ 
though  we  have  learned  that  his  motion  exists  only  to  our 
senses.  Is  it  that  he  places  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
water  above  our  heads  ?  That  God  has  such  a  reservoir  there, 
is  certain ;  for  he  has  been  pouring  down  rain  from  it  for 
six  thousand  years,  and  yet  it  is  not  spent.  Whether  all  the 
waters  of  this  reservoir  were  laid  up  at  the  beginning,  or 


1  Gen.  2:  6. 

*  1  Kings  18;  44,  where,  however,  the  original  words :  nVy,  ascending  from 

the  sea,  do  not  necessarily  mean  anything  more  than  coming  up  from  the  sea  upon 
the  land. 

»  Gen.  7: 11.  8:  2. 


*  Ps.  104:  3. 
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whether  he  is  continually  supplying  them  anew,  and  how 
this  supply  is  effected  —  these  arc  questions  for  science,  with 
which  the  inspired  penman  does  not  concern  himself;  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  exact  ideas  on  the 
subject.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  not  speak  of  this 
storehouse  of  waters  as  diffused  through  the  firmament,  in¬ 
stead  of  placing  it  above  it  ?  We  answer:  This  would  have 
been  to  convert  the  firmament  of  sense  into  the  atmosphere 
of  science,  and  phenomenon  into  natural  philosophy ;  which, 
doubtless,  God  could  have  done,  but  did  not  see  fit  to  do. 
The  essential  facts  represented  by  placing  these  waters  above 
the  firmament,  are  ;  that  they  are  invisible  to  our  senses ; 
that  the  firmament  sustains  them  in  their  place  above  the 
earth,  so  that  they  are  kept  separate  from  the  waters  on  its 
surface  ;  and  that  from  them  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  rain 
is  furnished.  These  facts  remain  valid  for  all  ages  and  for 
all  stages  of  science.  Science  resolves  the  star-spangled 
vault  of  heaven  into  an  atmosphere.  Thus  it  ceases  to  be  at 
any  definite  distance  above  the  earth.  It  is  no  more  forty 
miles  above  it,  than  it  is  forty  rods.  Hence,  as  Prof.  Turner 
remarks,  these  waters  may  still  be  said,  in  popular  language, 
“  to  be  above  the  firmament,  although  at  no  very  great  eleva¬ 
tion  from  the  earth,  because  above  that  part  of  it  in  which 
birds  usually  fly.”'  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
where  science  furnishes  its  own  adjustment  to  unscientific 
phenomenal  language. 

Ys.  9,  10.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  together  from  un¬ 
der  the  heavens  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear  :  and  it  was 
so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth ;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters  called  he  Seas  ;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

From  under  the  heavens  (Heb.  ) ;  that  is,  from 

being  spread  abroad  under  the  whole  heavens.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  taking  in  the  sense  of  ^  nntni? .  Unto 

one  place.  The  meaning  is  not  that  there  shall  be  one  sea, 
in  opposition  to  many  (for  the  gathering  together  of  the  wa- 

1  Turner  on  Genesis.  Note  (7),  p.  133,  where  he  answers  Pfeiffer’s  objections 
to  this  view. 
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ters  is  called  Seas) ;  but  that  the  sea  shall  occupy  one  place, 
and  the  dry  land  another ;  in  other  words,  that  each  shall 
have  its  own  separate  place.  This  part  of  the  narrative 
needs  no  further  grammatical  elucidation.  It  has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  time  occupied  by 
these  Mosaic  days,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Vs.  11 — 13.  And  Grod  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  fruit-tree  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon 
the  earth  :  and  it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  herb  yield¬ 
ing  seed  after  its  kind,  and  tree  bearing  fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  after 
its  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  there  was  evening,  and 
there  was  morning,  a  third  day. 

Here  begins  a  new  order  of  things,  the  product  of  God’s 
creative  power,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words.  Hitherto, 
all  has  been  dead  matter.  Now,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty, 
the  earth,  which  has  been  separated  from  the  waters,  is 
clothed '  with  vegetable  life.  The  sacred  writer  divides  the 
vegetable  kingdom  into  three  classes  :  ,  tender  grass,  for 

the  use  of  cattle,  where  the  seed  does  not  come  into  ac¬ 
count  ;  *  snt  2^5 ,  herb  yielding  seed,  such  as  the  difler- 
ent  grains  and  pulse,  where  the  seed  is  the  most  important 
part;  and  fruit-tree  bearing  fruit.  The  fruit 

he  again  distinguishes  from  the  seeds  of  herbs  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  •nrx ,  whose  seed  is  in  itself;  for  here  it  is  neither 

the  green  herbage,  nor  the  seed,  but  the  fruit  enveloping  the 
seed,  that  comes  into  account.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
popular  division,  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  not  an  exhaustive  scientific  division.  The  words 
V  ,  upon  the  earth,  refer  to  the  fruit-tree,  with  its  enu¬ 
merated  properties  ;  arid  they  indicate  its  permanency,  as 
standing  upon  the  earth  from  year  to  year. 

The  word  after  its  kind,  is  connected,  in  the  11th 

verse,  with  the  fruit-tree  alone  ;  but,  in  the  12th  verse,  with 
the  herb  also  ;  and  is  manifestly  to  be  understood  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  universal  law  of  the  vegetable  world,  as  it  does  af- 

'  Not  in  construction, Sept;  that  is,  green  herbage 

of  plan%  contrary  to  the  Masoretic  accents.  This  impedes,  instead  of  facilita¬ 
ting,  the  sense. 
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terwards  that  of  the  animal.  The  primitive  Divine  plan  for 
all  organic  life,  written  as  with  a  sun-beam  upon  the  face  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  is  that  of  species  produced  at  their  be¬ 
ginning  by  God’s  creative  power,  and  each  propagating  it¬ 
self  after  its  kind.  In  this  respect,  the  harmony  between 
revelation  and  science  is  absolute.  Every  tree,  every  plant, 
every  fern,  every  sea-weed  ;  every  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  is 
found  to  be  after  its  kind.  Many  species  are  capable  of  vari- 
ation^  within  certain  limits ;  but  no  such  thing  exists  in  na¬ 
ture  as  the  transmutation  of  one  species  into  another,  or  the 
permanent  confusion  of  species  by  hybrid  mixtiu*es.^ 

The  theory  of  original  panzoic  germs^  possessed  of  unlim¬ 
ited  “  elasticity  and  adaptability,”  and  capable  of  taking  up¬ 
on  themselves  new  forms  and  characters,  according  to  the 
outward  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected;  so  that  from 
them  have  come,  by  an  endless  series  of  metamorphoses,  all 
the  protean  forms  of  living  things  that  now  occupy  the  earth, 
or  have  occupied  it  in  past  ages,  man  himself  included,  — 
this  “  development  theory,”  we  may  safely  turn  over  to  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Hugh  Miller  and  Charles  Lyell,  con¬ 
tenting  ourselves  with  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  both 
Scripture  and  science,  that  sea-weeds  were  originally  made 
sea-weeds,  and  trees,  trees,  after  their  kind? 

There  is  another  point,  on  which  we  wish  to  add  a  few 
words.  When  Moses  represents  the  earth  as  bringing  forth^ 
at  God’s  command,  grass,  herbs  and  trees  after  their  kind.,  it 
is  manifest  that  his  design  is  not  to  describe  the  particular 


1  For  a  good  summary  of  the  results  of  science  on  this  point,  we  would  refer 
the  reader  to  the  hist  edition  of  Lyell’s  Elements  of  Geology,  Chapters  XXXIII. 
to  XXXVI.  inclusive.  The  testimony  of  Lyell  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it 
is  altogether  independent  of  theological  questions,  and  rests  upon  purely  scien¬ 
tific  grounds. 

2  Prof  Lewis  rejects  as  atheism  “  a  development  theory  which  has  no  divine 
origination and  adds  that  one  “  which  acknowledges  only  one  divine  origina¬ 
tion,  and  this  from  the  logical  necessity  of  gettintr  a  starting-point  for  physical 
speculation,  is  as  near  to  atheism  as  it  can  be.”  But  he  thinks  that  “  a  develop¬ 
ment  theory  in  the  sense  of  species  from  species,  as  well  as  individual  from  indi¬ 
vidual,”  by  repeated  “  Divine  interpositions,”  “  may  be  .as  pious  as  any  other.” 
(Six  Days  of  Creation,  Chap.  XVII  p.  215  )  That  it  may  be  so  per  se  we  do  not 
doubt.  But  it  is  a  hypothesis  which  has  neither  Scripture  nor  science  in  its  favor. 
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manner  in  which  the  first  plants  of  each  species  were  formed, 
but  rather  to  state  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  worlds  established 
by  God  when  he  called  it  into  being,  and  remaining  valid 
through  its  whole  duration.  It  is  the  plan  of  vegetable  life, 
with  its  different  “  typical  forms,”  which  we  of  the  present 
day  see  operating  before  our  eyes  —  the  earth  bringing  forth 
plants,  which  have  their  roots  fixed  in  its  soil  and  a  nature 
adapted  to  its  nature,  so  that  they  draw  their  nourishment 
from  it  —  it  is  this  plan  which  he  sets  forth  as  the  product  of 
creative  power.  When,  leaving  this  idea,  we  fall  upon  the 
question  how  the  first  individual  plants  were  brought  into 
being  —  whether,  for  example,  they  were  created  outright  in 
full  maturity ;  or  whether  their  embryo  germs  were  created 
in  the  earth  ;  or  whether,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Lewis,  the  creation  consisted  of  “  seminal  principles,”  lying 
back  of  all  outward  organization  —  we  travel  out  of  the 
record,  and  are  no  'longer  upon  the  field  of  revelation,  but 
upon  that  of  human  speculation.  One  opinion  may  be 
more  probable  than  another ;  but  it  is  still  only  an  opinion, 
and  not  an  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Created 
life  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  We  naturally  conceive  of  it 
as  an  invisible  formative  power,  manifesting  itself  in  and 
through  visible  material  organizations.  And  since  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  their  different  specific  forms  and  properties, 
which  are  incapable  of  being  permanently  confounded  with 
each  other,  we  justly  iissume  original  differences  in  their 
“  seminal  principles ;  ”  in  other  words,  that  all  living  things 
are,  not  in  outward  form  alone,  but  also  in  inward  essence, 
each  after  its  kind.  To  suppose  that  life  consists  in  any  jux¬ 
taposition  and  arrangement  of  the  original  atoms  of  matter, 
is  sheer  materialism.  But  who  shall  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  existed,  in  its  beginning,  a  single  moment,  without 
connection  with  matter,  or  without  putting  forth  its  forma¬ 
tive  powers  upon  matter  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  tell  how 
the  great  Creator  constituted  its  connection  with  matter? 
Was  it  by  creating  it  in  matter,  in  a  local  sense,  and  leaving 
it  to  draw  to  itself  and  arrange  its  atoms,  one  by  one  ?  Or 
did  he  create  the  life  and  its  organized  material  body 
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(whether  in  an  embryo  or  a  perfect  state)  together  ?  When 
we  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  “  we  cannot  order  our 
speech  by  reason  of  darkness.”  We  follow  up  the  stream  of 
life  a  little  way,  to  the  thick  darkness  where  God  is  ;  and 
there  we  can  only  put  off  our  shoes  from  our  feet,  and  wor¬ 
ship  him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever,  out  of  whose  unseen 
bosom  have  sprung  all  these  wondrous  forms  of  living  beauty. 

The  only  passage  which  seems  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  plants  were  formed  is  Gen.  2:  5,  rendered,  in 
our  version  :  “  And  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew.”  But 
it  is  generally  agreed,  among  Hebrew  scholars,  that  the  right 
translation  is  :  “  And  -no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the 
earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  yet  grew,”  as  the  Syriac  has 
it.  Compare,  for  this  use  of  the  particle  6*50 ,  Ex.  10:  7, 
“  Dost  thou  not  yet  know  (s‘3PJ  that  Egypt  is  destroyed?  ” 
Also  Josh.  2: 8,  “  And  they  had  not  yet  lain  down 
and  the  woman  went  up  to  them  upon  the  roof.”  Similar 
cases  arc  1  Sam.  3:  3.  Isa.  65:  24.^ 

We  have  one  more  remark  to  offer,  which  applies  alilce  to 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  No  man  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  geology,  will  venture  to  deny  that  not  only 
many  species  of  plants  and  animals,  but  many  genera,  and 
even  entire  orders,  flourished  during  their  appointed  day, 
long  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  then  became  extinct. 


1  The  proper  meaning  of  Cnu  is,  ml  yet,  Lat.  nondum ;  and  of  >  while  not 
yet,  that  is,  before,  as,  Dntaa  ,  while  I  shall  not  yet  die,  L  e.  before  I  die,  Gen, 
27:  4.  By  a  sort  of  breviloquence  is  used  three  times  for  ;  twice 

before  the  second  of  two  verbs  immediately  connected  with  each  other  in  the  true 
order  of  time,  thus :  “And  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened  (d'7.t3 
ywri^.)  Ex.  12:  34.  Had  the  second  action  been  named  first,  it  would  have  stood 
thus,  with  the  insertion  of  a  l :  “  And  their  dough  had  not  yet  been  leavened  (d*;id. 
yttn;*.),  and  the  people  took  it;”  precisely  as  in  the  example  already  given,  Josh. 
2:  8.  So  also  Josh.  3: 1.  The  only  case  of  d’l.d  in  the  sense  of  before,  where  the 
second  verb  in  the  order  of  time  stands  frst,  is  Ps.  119:  67 :  “  Before  I  was  afllict- 
ed  taid )  I  went  astray,”  which  seems  to  be  a  simple  inversion  of  the  two 

■  clauses."  In  the  passage  in  question,  Gen.  2: 5,  we  follow  De  Wette  and  Tuch  in 
rendering  vs.  4  and  5,  thus :  “  These  [that  follow]  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created.  In  the  day  when  Jehovah  God 
made  earth  and  heaven,  then  no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth,”  etc. 
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while  new  species,  genera,  and  orders  took  their  place.  Now 
this  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  which 
asserts  only  the  establishment  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
with  its  laws,  on  the  third  day,  leaving  t!Is  at  full  liberty  to 
believe,  if  we  shall  find  evidence  for  so  doing,  that  old  forms 
of  vegetable  life  gave  place,  firom  time  to  time,  to  new  forms, 
better  adapted,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  altered  physical  state 
of  the  globe.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  any  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  old  species  into  new,  by  the  operation  of  nature  her¬ 
self.  Until  man,  the  crowning  work  of  God,  was  made, 
creation  was  not  finished,  and  he  might  continue  to  unfold 
his  plan  of  vegetable  life,  according  to  its  original  and  im¬ 
mutable  laws,  while  he  added  that  of  animal  life,  in  its  seve¬ 
ral  departments,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  holds  good  of  the  fifth  day’s  work  as  related  to  that  of 
the  sixth. 

Vs.  14 — 16.  And  God  said:  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heavens,  to  divide  between  the  day  and  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years.  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heavens  to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  made  the  two  great  lights  ;  the  greater  light  for  the  dominion  of  the 
day,  and  the  less  light  for  the  dominion  of  the  night ;  and  the  stars.  And 
God  placed  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  between 
the  light  and  the  darkness :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  there  was 
evening,  and  there  was  morning,  a  fourth  day. 

Let  there  be  lights.  *The  word  in  the  original  is  ,  lu¬ 
minaries,  different  from  the  word  ,  light,  in  its  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  used  in  vs.  3 — 5.  We  may,  however,  retain 
the  Saxon  word  lights,  in  the  sense  of  luminaries,  as  this  is 
good  usage,  and  occasions  no  ambiguity. 

In  the  firmament  of  the  heavens.  As  the  writer  is  giving 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  he  takes  the  position  of  a  spectator  on  its  surface, 
and  describes  things  according  to  their  appearances  fi'om 
that  point  of  view.  On  the  fourth  day,  God  places  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  the  firmament.  Whether  they  were  then 
created  materially,  or  whether,  by  a  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  some  other  unknown  operation 
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they  were  caused  to  appear  for  the  first  time  on  that  day,  is 
a  scientific  question  back  of  the  immediate  phenomena, 
while  it  is  to  these  latter  that  Moses  restricts  himself,  always 
ascribing  them  to  God’s  creative  power.^  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  made,  to  him,  when  they  are  made  to  the  earth  ; 
that  is,  when  they  first  appear  as  recognizable  objects.  The 
diffused  light  of  the  first  day  may  have  proceeded  from  the 
sun,  and  this  luminary  may  have  been  continually  exerting 
an  influence  upon  the  earth;  but  neither  the  light  nor  the  in¬ 
fluence  could  have  been  connected  with  the  sun’s  being, 
without  a  revelation  from  God  in  scientific  form  ;  that  is, 
going  back  of  the  phenomena  to  explain  the  manner  of  their 
existence.  If  one  insists  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  created 
materially  on  the  fourth  day,  he  must  maintain  the  same  of 
“  the  stars  also ;  ”  for,  in  the  original,  the  clause  “  and  the 
stars”  ( ),  is  in  the  accusative  case,  depending 
immediately  upon  the  verb  “  and  he  made  He  must 

hold  that  the  whole  material  universe,  with  the  exception  of 
our  planet,  was  made  out  of  nothing  on  the  fourth  day ;  a 
supposition  so  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  God’s  ope¬ 
rations,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  a  very  deci¬ 
sive  reason ;  while  here,  we  have  only  the  empty  shadow  of 
a  reason,  coming  from  a  false  idea  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
as  scientific,  or  rather  as  a  mixture  of  the  scientific  with  the 
phenomenal.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Moses  knew  how  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  made  to  appear  in  the  firmament  on 
the  fourth  day,  whether  by  the  immediate  creation  of  their 
substance,  or  in  some  other  way.  It  was  enough  for  him 
that  God,  by  his  Divine  power,  did  somehow  set  them  there, 
to  fulfil  the  offices  assigned  to  them.^ 


1  See  our  remarks  above,  pp.  762,  763. 

2  This  view  of  the  fourth  day’s  work  is  now  so  common  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  quote  authorities.  In  maintaining:  that  the  whole  plan  and  course  of  the  record 
decides  for  the  actual  creation  (wirkliche  Schopfung)  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
the  fourth  day,  and  that  it  is  not  simply  a  statement  of  their  destination  and  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  earth,  Gabler  (Introduction  to  Eichhom’s  Urgeschichte,  Vol.  II.  p.  209) 
is  as  right,  as  he  is  wrong  in  maintaining  that  the  record  itself  is  a  poetic  myth. 
Only  we  must  look  upon  this  actual  creation  from  a  phenomenal,  and  not  from  a 
scientijic  position. 
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For  signs  and  for  seasons^  and  for  days  and  years.  These 
words  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators  not  a 
little.  According  to  some,  whom  Bush  follows,*  wc  are  to 
understand  by  signs  (nhx),  remarkable  appearances  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  “  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  comets, 
meteors,  falling  stars,  etc.,”  portending  extraordinary  events. 
Compare  our  Saviour’s  words  :  “  And  there  shall  be  signs 
in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars.”  *  But  the  con¬ 
text  here  decides  for  ordinary  and  regularly  reevuring  signs. 
Others,  as  Tuch,®  translate  thus :  “  For  signs  both  for  seasons 
and  for  days  and  years  ;  ”  taking  “J — )  as  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  et — et,  both  —  and.  This  is  an  uncertain  usage  of 
Others  again,  as  Gesenius,^  with  whom  Prof.  Turner  agrees,® 
understand  a  hendiadys  :  “signs  and  seasons,”  for  “signs 
of  seasons.”  This  is,  for  substance,  the  idea ;  yet  we  need 
not  assume  a  direct  hendiadys,  which  is  always  a  doubtful 
figure.  Signs  may  be  taken  as  a  general  term,  to  which  are 
subjoined,  for  a  fuller  unfolding  of  its  meaning,  specific  terms 
comprehended  under  it.  So  Jer.  36:  27,  “  After  that  the 
king  had  burned  the  roll  and  the  words  which  Baruch  wrote 
at  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah.”  Seasons  are  those  fixed 

times  which  are  marked  by  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  months,  and  weeks,  and  seasons  of  the  year  appropriate 
to  particular  operations,  whether  of  man  or  of  nature. 

The  two  great  lights.  It  is  wcU  remarked  by  Tuch,®  that 
the  writer,  in  accordance  with  his  general  plan,  intentionally 
avoids  naming  the  sun  and  moon.  Had  he  filled  out  the  nar¬ 
rative,  he  would  have  added  :  “  And  God  called  the  greater 
light  Sun,  and  the  less  light  he  called  Moon.” 

To  rule  over  the  day  —  the  night.  To  regulate  their  extent 
and  divisions,  as  well  as  their  uniform  alternation.  The 
words  have  no  astrological  meaning,  but  rather  a  poetic  cast. 

Vs.  20 — 23.  And  God  said :  Lot  the  waters  swarm  with  creeping  things, 
living  souls ;  and  let  fowls  fly  above  the  earth,  on  the  face  of  the  firmament 
of  the  heavens.  And  God  created  the  groat  dragons  and  every  living  soul 


*  Notes  on  Genesis  in  loco. 

8  Kommentar  iiber  die  Genesis  in  loco. 
®  On  Genesis,  Part  II.  Note  (8),  p.  134. 


2  Luke  21:  25. 

*  Lexieon  under  the  word  m’s  . 
®  Kommentar,  ubi  supra. 
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that  moveth,  'with  which  the  waters  swarmed  after  their  kind  ;  and  every 
winged  fowl  after  its  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  there  was 
evening,  and  there  was  morning,  a  fifth  day.  . 

The  earth  being  now  supplied  with  the  direct  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  is  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  animal  life.^  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  God’s  command,  the  waters  now  teem  with  aqua¬ 
tic  animals,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  feathered  tribes. 

Let  the  waters  swarm  with  creeping  things  ; 

more  literally,  “  Let  the  waters  creep  with  creeping  things. 

,  like  ,  is  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  is  the  indirect 
object  of  This  verb  is  always  intransitive,  and 

takes,  like  other  verbs  of  abounding,  the  accusative  of  that 
with  which  anything  abounds.^ 

It  will  be  in  place  here  to  consider  the  different  usages  of 
the  nouns  and  with  their  cognate  verbs.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Jarchi,  “  every  living  thing  which  is  not  high  above 
the  ground,  is  called  ”  ( ptJ  'nfi  pfjD  p  'd  -)37  b  )  : 

and  he  specifies  flies,  ants, beetles, worms;  the  weasel,  mouse, 
snail,  and  other  like  creatures,  and  all  fishes.^  This  definition 
agrees  with  scriptural  usage.  The  word  includes  the  small 
land  animals  that  move  with  a  low  creeping  motion,  such  as 
weasels,  chameleons,  and  lizards  (Lev.  11:  29,  30)  ;  also 
“  all  flying  creeping  things  ”  ( q‘’3>  ynw  Vs ),  as  bats,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  and  the  like  (Lev.  11:  20 — 23)  ;  and  finally,  as  in  the 
present  passage,  all  aquatic  reptiles  and  fishes,  at  least  the 
smaller  fishes  (Lev.  11: 9, 10),  where  the  words,  “  of  all  that 
move  in  the  waters,”  are,  in  the  original,  ^’ss). 

■pa  is  used  with  as  its  cognate  verb,  in  the  phrase : 
“The  creeping  thing  that  creepethupon  the  ground”  (y*^^!?^ 


1  On  this  point  see  Prof.  Dana’s  remarks  in  the  Bib.  Sacra  for  January  of  the 
present  year,  p.  118. 

^  It  might  be  taken  as  a  cognate  accusative,  but  the  same  construction  is  found 
with  other  nouns;  as,  “  The  river  shall  swarm  with  frogs,”  Ex.  7:  28  (English 
version,  8:  3).  Compare  for  this  use  of  the  accusative  such  phrases  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  The  mountains  shall  drop  with  sweet  wine  (f’CS  Ci''*irin  and  the 

hills  shall  flow  with  milk  and  all  the  channels  of  Judah  shall  flow 

with  tenter  nisV*?.);  Joel  4:  18  (English  version,  3: 18):  “And  mine  eye 
shall  run  down  with  tears  ”  (nytt’j  "*1*?.'!)  j  Jcr.  13: 17. 

^  Commentary  on  Genesis  in  loco. 
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■pxrt  ^95  ) ;  then,  as  here,  of  abounding^  like  the  reptile 

races.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  absolutely  of  animals,  Gen.  8: 
17,  and  of  man,  Gen.  9: 7. 

According  to  Jarchi  denotes  low  animals  that  seem 
as  if  they  crawled,  because  their  gait  (plin)  is  not  noticed. 
The  full  Hebrew  division  of  the  irrational  land  animals  is  in¬ 
to  wild  beasts  cattle  (n^tna),  creeping  things  (  ), 

and  fowls  (Sjis  or  but  frequently  beasts  and  cattle 

are  included  in  one  term.^  When  stands  alone,  it  de¬ 
notes  moving  things  generally.^  ,  as  already  shown,  is 
used  of  land  reptiles,  as  well  as  of  aquatic  reptiles  and  fishes 
generally.  But  ttsan ,  as  denoting  a  particula/r  class  of  ani¬ 
mals,  is  used  only  of  those  that  move  on  the  ground.  See 
below. 

has  the  same  usage  as  its  cognate  ,  with  which, 
as  also  with  ,  it  is  frequently  joined.  It  is  used  once  of 
beasts  of  prey  creeping  forth  at  night  from  their  lairs.* 

Living  souls  collectively),  that  is,  living  creatures. 

According  to  the  accents,  these  words  stand  in  apposition 
to  .  Some  prefer  to  render  creeping  swarms  of  living 
beings. 

And  let  fowls  fly  ( v]Bi5'^  ) .  This  simple  and  literal  ren¬ 

dering  spares  us  the  vain  inquiry  why  the  waters,  and  not 
the  land,  should  have  produeed  the  fowls.  According  to  ver. 
22,  the  fowls  “  multiply  in  the  earth ;  ”  and  according  to 
2: 19,  they  are  formed‘“  out  of  the  ground.”  The  proper  signi¬ 
fication  of  Si“is  is  fowl ;  yet  from  Lev.  11:  20 — ^23,  it  appears, 
as  Prof.  Bush  has  remarked,  that  the  word  Slis  was  applied 
by  the  Hebrews  to  all  flying  animals,  as  bats,  grasshoppers, 
etc.,  and  flying  insects  generally. 

The  great  dragons.  We  render  the  Hebrew  Dysp  dragons, 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  our  translators  elsewhere. 
It  is  sometimes  used  of  serpents.  Ex.  7:  9, 10, 12 ;  at  other 

1  Gen.  1:  24  compared  with  v.  20.  7:  14,  23.  Ps.  148:  10. 

2  Gen.  6:  7,  20.  1  Kings  5: 13.  Ezek.  38:  20. 

®  Gen  9:  3 ;  and  so  of  all  moving  things  in  the  water,  “  small  and  great  animals.” 
Ps.  104:  25.  Hah.  1: 14.  Compare  also  Ps.  69: 35  (English  version,  69: 34) :  “  The 
seas,  and  all  that  moves  in  them”  (ca 
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times,  of  the  crocodile,  Ez.  29: 3 ;  but  here  it  seems  to  denote 
large  sea-monsters  generally.  The  article  points  out  the 
“  great  dragons  ”  as  well-known  objects. 

God  blessed  them,  saying.  Here,  as  throughout  the  nar¬ 
rative,  God’s  words  are  deeds. 

Geology  shows  that  the  work  of  the  fifth  day  had  two 
great  subdivisions:  the  marine  era,  including  molluscs,  corals, 
and  fishes ;  and  the  amphibian  era,  that  of  reptiles  and  birds.^ 
Nor  is  this  in  the  least  ineonsistent  with  the  Mosaic  record, 
which  gives  us  the  whole  of  the  Divine  work  on  each  suc¬ 
cessive  day  ;  but  names  its  subdivisions  in  the  case  of  only 
two  days,  —  the  third  and  the  sixth  ;  where  there  was  a 
special  reason  for  so  doing,  growing  out  of  the  distinct  noiure 
of  the  operations  recorded. 

Vs.  24,  25.  And  God  said  :  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  souls  after 
their  kind ;  cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their 
kind  :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their 
kind,  and  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  all  the  creeping  things  of  the 
ground  after  their  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

Let  the  earth  bring  forth.  The  earth  is  said  to  bring  forth 
living  souls,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  now  say  that  it 
produces  animals.  They  have  their  origin  upon  it,  and  are 
nourished  fi'om  its  products.  It  is  not  the  particular  mode  in 
which  the  first  animals  were  formed,  which  the  inspired  his¬ 
torian  has  in  mind,  but  the  great  lav/s  of  animal  production 
valid  for  all  time.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah,  the  earth 
then  began  to  produce  the  land  animals  after  their  kind,  and 
it  has  continued  to  produce  them  ever  since.  All  speculation 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  God  formed  the  first  animals  of 
each  species,  are  'extra-scriptural.  We  can  affirm  nothing 
concerning  them,  except  that  they  came  into  being  by  an  act 
ofGod’s  creative  power.  Prof.  Lewis  justly  criticises  Mil¬ 
ton’s  image ;  — 

“  Now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts.” 


1  See  Bib.  Sacra,  as  above,  pp.  118, 119. 
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The  same  criticism  lies  against  every  attempt  to  give  the 
how  of  their  formation. 

Living  souls.  In  the  original  fijn  ttjsa ,  living  souly  the 
singular  standing  to  represent  the  whole  class.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  terms  which  follow.  We  may  conveniently  render 
them  into  the  plural,  •‘ijn  includes  the  whole  creation 
of  the  sixth  day,  man  excepted.  It  is  then  distributed,  after 
the  Hebrew  manner,  into  ,  cattky  that  is,  tame  beasts ; 

.  creeping  thingSy  that  is,  small  land-animals  that  move 
with  a  low  creeping  motion  (notf'^w,  which  is  applied  to  the 
aquatic  reptiles  and  fish  of  the  fifth  day) ;  and  ,  beasts 

oj  the  earthy  that  is,  wild  beasts.  For  the  form  inin ,  which 
stands  instead  of  ,  and  is  repeatedly  copied  by  later  He¬ 
brew  writers,  see  Roediger’s  Heb.  Gram.  §  88.  3. 

The  sixth  day  introduced  the  era  of  mammalsy  the  highest 
type  of  animal  organization.  Geology  shows  that  the  work 
of  this  day,  also,  before  man’s  creation,  had  its  subdivisions 
and  progress  towards  the  existing  order  of  things ;  a  fact 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Mo¬ 
saic  record.^ 


Vs.  26 — 28.  And  Grod  said  :  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  all 
the  moving  things  that  move  upon  the  earth.  And  God  created  the  man  in 
his  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he 
them.  And  Grod  blessed  them,  and  God  said  to  them  :  Be  fruitful,  and  mul¬ 
tiply,  and  fill  the  earth,  and^ubdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  over  all  the  living  creatures 
that  move  upon  the  earth. 

Let  us  make  man.  The  form  of  this  narrative  is,  through¬ 
out,  adapted  to  impress  its  with  the  idea  of  man’s  immeas¬ 
urable  dignity  and  elevation  above  the  irrational  animals. 
Hitherto  God  has  simply  said:  “Let  the  waters  swarm  with 
creeping  things ;  ”  „  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  souls.” 
Now  he  says  :  Let  us  make  man.  The  words  seem  to  im¬ 
ply  mutual  counsel,  and  their  true  interpretation  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  controversy. 


1  See  Bib.  Sacra,  as  above,  p.  126. 
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Some  have  explained  the  plural  here  as  conformed  to  the 
usage  of  human  dignitaries.  But  such  a  usage  in  Moses’s 
day  is  altogether  uncertain.^  Besides,  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  words :  “  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  usf  3: 
22.  Though  one  should  assume,  as  many  do,  that  Moses 
has  brought  together,  in  the  first  tliree  chapters  of  Genesis, 
two  distinct  documents,  written  by  two  distinct  authors,  still 
he  could  not  reasonably  suppose  that  the  “  us  ”  of  3:  22, 
has  for  its  foundation  any  other  idea  than  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  present  passage. 

Others  suppose  that  God  here  addresses  the  angelic  hosts 
who  surround  his  throne;  not  that  they  can  have  any  proper 
share  in  the  work  of  creation,  either  as  counsellors  or  as  ac¬ 
tors  ;  but  that  thus  Jehovah  communicates  to  them  his  plan 
in  regard  to  the  creation  of  man,  that  it  may  receive  the  joy¬ 
ous  approbation  of  their  understanding  and  will.  One  might 
perhaps  adduce,  as  parallel,  the  narrative  1  Kings  22: 19 — 22. 
But  that  is  wholly  poetic,  and  besides,  it  relates  to  a  work 
in  which  created  beings  could  be  employed. 

More  satisfactory  is  the  opinion  of  Hengstenberg  and  oth¬ 
ers,  that  both  the  plural  >  and  the  plural  forms  here 

and  elsewhere,  indicate  the  fulness  of  God’s  powers,  “  the 
extent,  riches,  and  glory  of  his  nature.”  “  The  one  God,” 
he  adds,  “  comprehends  multiplicity  in  himself.”  2  Yet  this 
is  a  very  inadequate  explanation  of  the  remarkable  phrase 
sisa^  inxs ,  as  one  of  us.  Equally  inadequate  is  Tuch’s  expla¬ 
nation,  after  Hitzig,  that  the  plural  here  denotes  reflection 
and  self-solicitation,  as  if  God  addressed  himself.®  They, 
certainly,  have  the  best  of  the  argument  who  suppose  that 
we  have  here  an  intimation  of  that  great  doctrine  on  which 
the  whole  plan  of  redemption  hinges,  the  trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  They  who  reject  this  doctrine  will,  of 
course,  deny  all  reference  to  it  in  the  present  passage.  But 
to  those  who  receive  it  as  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  it 

1  See  a  review  of  the  passages  on  which  this  opinion  is  based  in  Turner  or- 
Genesis,  Note  (9),  pp.  140,  141. 

^  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Edinburgh  translation,  Vol.  I.  pp.  310,  311. 

3  Uber  die  Genesis  in  loco. 
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cannot  appear  surprising  that  some  obscure  hints  of  it  should 
have  appeared  in  the  very  earliest  communications  of  God 
to  man.  This  is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  analogy 
of  Divine  revelation.  We  mean  not  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  can  be  proved  from  such  hints  as  those  contained  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  but  that  its  subsequent  revelation 
explains  these  hints. 

In  our  image^  after  our  likeness.  The  image  of  God  lies 
in  man’s  spiritual  nature,  which  Moses  here  brings  prom¬ 
inently  to  view.  Elsewhere  he  teaches  that  man’s  body 
was  formed,  like  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  birds,  of  “  the  dust 
of  the  ground.”  This  body  of  flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear 
God’s  image,  except  in  a  sense  altogether  secondary,  as  sym¬ 
bolizing^  by  its  upright,  majestic,  and  beautiful  form,  the 
character  of  the  soul  that  inhabits  it.  The  soul  itself  must 
be  the  real  seat  of  God’s  image.  This  image  is  aU  which 
constitutes  man  a  rational  and  moral  being,  the  accountable 
subject  of  God’s  law,  and  capable  of  knowing  God  and 
holding  fellowship  with  him.  We  cannot,  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection,  restrict  it  to  the  actual  possession  of  holiness.  It  is 
rather  a  moral  nature  capable  of  holiness.  When  man  had 
fallen,  he  still  retained  the  natural  image  of  God,  with  the 
possibility  of  recovering,  through  grace,  his  moral  image ;  and 
for  this  reason  his  life  was  guarded  by  the  highest  earthly 
sanction :  “  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.”  ^ 

And  let  them  have  dominion.  It  is  by  no  arbitrary  act  that 
the  dominion  of  this  lower  world  is  conferred  upon  man. 
Because  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  therefore  capa¬ 
ble  of  exercising  dominion  over  the  irrational  animals,  they 
are  committed  to  his  hand,  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of 
“  all  the  earth,”  as  his  lawful  patrimony. 

And  over  all  the  moving  things  that  move  upon  the  earth 

26 ;  and  ver.  28  :  “  And  over  all 
the  living  creatures  that  move  upon  the  earth 
■pxn-b? ).  The  position  of  in  ver.  26,  after  the  clause  and 
over  all  the  earthy  shows  that  it  does  not  describe  a  class  of 


1  Gen.  9:  6. 
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land  animals,  as  in  vs.  24,  25 ;  but  is  rather  a  general  term 
for  all  moving  things  (see  above  notes  on  vs.  24,  25). 
For  this  reason,  in  ver.  28,  is  substituted  for  it,  in  the 
sense  of  living  creatures  generally.  Compare  Gen.  8:  17. 
Lev.  11:  46,  etc. 

And  God  created  the  man.  “  The  man  ”  stands  here  as  the 
representative  of  human  nature. 

Male  and  female.  In  the  case  of  the  irrational  animals,  the 
creation  of  male  and  female  is  tacitly  implied  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  rational  man,  it  is  expressly  named,  because  of  the 
high  moral  relations  which  it  involves.  For  IJie  same  reason 
the  formation  of  woman  from  man  is  subsequently  described, 
the  moral  significancy  of  which  the  inspired  penman  himself 
gives. 

And  God  blessed  them.  The  blessing  of  God  bestowed 
upon  moral  beings,  under  a  system  of  pure  law,  implies 
their  perfect  rectitude.  The  happy  pair  had  both  the  natural 
and  the  moral  image  of  God. 

Vs.  29,  30.  And  God  said :  Behold  I  have  given  to  you  every  herb 
yielding  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  and  every  tree  in 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  :  to  you  it  shall  be  for  food.  And 
to  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  to  all  the  fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  to  every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  in  which  is  a  living  soul  [I  have  given], 
all  green  herbage  for  food :  and  it  was  so. 

God  gives  to  man  seed-bearing  plants^  and  fruit-trees^  for 
his  sustenance  ;  and  to  the  irrational  tribes  all  green  herb¬ 
age  ;  in  the  original :  sis?  greenness  of  herbs^ 

grasses  being  especially  intended.  The  true  explanation  of 
this  latter  clause  is,  that  God  simply  specifies  that  part  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  is  unsuitable  for  human  food,  as 
given  to  the  animals.  To  say  nothing  of  the  carnivorous 
races,  it  certainly  does  not  mean  to  teach  that  all  the  irra¬ 
tional  animals  and  birds  are  to  feed  on  grasses  and  green 
herbage  alone.  In  this  passage,  no  grant  is  made  to  man  of 
animal  food,  and  all  attempts  to  torture  the  text  till  it  should 
utter  such  a  grant,  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
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y.  31.  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good.  And  there  was  evening,  and  there  was  morning,  the  sixth  day. 

It  was  very  good.  He  no  longer  says  “  goodf  but  “  very 
goodf  because  God’s  creation  is  a  whole ;  and  it  is  not  till 
all  the  parts  are  finished,  that  each  particular  part  can  attain 
to  its  highest  excellence. 

The  sixth  day  Bi*’).  The  article  is  now  added 

for  the  first  time,  to  indicate  this  as  the  day  on  which  the 
work  of  creation  was  completed.  For  the  syntax,  see  Roedi- 
ger,  §  109.  2.  a. ;  Nordheimer,  §  724.  IL  Note. 

Ch.  n.  vs-  1 — 3.  And  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all 
their  host  And  God  finished,  on  the  seventh  day,  his  work  which  he  made ; 
and  he  rested  on  the  seventli  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  made.  And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  rested 
from  all  his  work  wliich  God  created  to  make. 

All  their  host.  Tuch  remarks  that  this  is  the  only  passage 
in  which  the  word  kbs  includes  earthly  objects  along  with 
the  heavenly  host.  It  denotes  the  orderly  marshalling  and 
arrangement  of  all  created  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  The 
same  idea  belongs  to  the  Greek  irotr/io?,  and  the  Latin  mundus. 

And  God  finished^  on  the  seventh  day,  his  work  which  he 
mode.  The  reading  “  sixth  dayf  of  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  S3niac,  is  justly  thought  to  be 
an  emendation  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  supposed  incon¬ 
sistency.  The  language  is  simply  loose  :  “  God  finished,  on 
the  seventh  day,  his  work  which  he  made,”  for,  God  brought 
his  work  to  an  end  when  the  seventh  day  came,  so  as  not  to 
continue  it  on  that  day. 

He  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  namely,  in  a  special  sense, 
from  the  work  of  creating  the  world,  having  already  com¬ 
pleted  it.  That  he  rested  from  all  exercise  of  creative  power, 
is  neither  asserted  nor  implied. 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.  The  only 
natural  interpretation  of  these  words  is,  that  God  blessed 
and  sanctified  the  seventh  day  at  the  time  when  he  rested 
from  the  work  of  creation.  When  God  had  made  the  aqua¬ 
tic  animals  he  blessed  them :  he  blessed  the  land  animals 
also,  and  man,  at  the  time  of  their  creation.  He  instituted 
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marriage,  moreover,  at  the  very  time  when  he  symbolized  the 
marriage  relation  by  giving  to  Adam  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh.  Why  now  should  one  maintain,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  analogies,  that  these  words  mean  :  God 
blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath  some  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  years  afterwards,  at  the  giving  of  the  law  upon  Sinai, 
unless  he  has  a  preconceived  theory  to  maintain  ?  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  the  particular  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law 
respecting  the  Sabbath  belonged  to  it  firom  the  beginning; 
but  that  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  day  consecrated  to  God, 
and,  therefore,  according  to  its  true  idea,  a  day  of  rest  from 
worldly  toil,  and  joyous  contemplation  of  God’s  character 
and  works.  The  arguments  by  which  the  existence  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  beginning,  may  be  maintained,  our  limits 
win  not  permit  us  to  review  here.  We  have  simply  pre¬ 
sented  that  drawn  from  the  passage  under  consideration. 
The  bearing  of  these  words  on  the  question  concerning  the 
six  Mosaic  days  of  creation,  we  reserve  for  consideration  in 
a  subsequent  Article,  as  also  the  very  significant  omission  of 
the  formula :  “  And  there  was  evening,  and  there  was  morn¬ 
ing,”  by  which  the  close  of  each  of  the  preceding  six  days 
has  been  indicated. 


ARTICLE  V. 

BASIIAN,  ITURiEA,  KENATH. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Missionary  at  Damasens. 

§  1.  Bashan. 

In  the  Bible,  this  word  is  always  written  ,  but  has 
sometimes  the  article.  The  general  form,  in  the  LXX.,  is 
Baadv,  though  BaaaviTifi  is  also  used,  Ez.  27:  6.  In  Jose¬ 
phus,  we  find  the  Greek  form  Baravala,  The  latter  was 
VoL.  XIII.  No.  52.  67 
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almost  always  used  to  signify  Batancea  the  province^  and  not 
Bashan  the  kingdom.  Josephus  uses  it  in  the  latter  sense 
more  than  once  ;  but  he  likewise  uses  the  word  Tav\a>vLTi<i^ 
to  signify  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bashan  (Ant.  iv.  5.  3). 
The  word  “  Bashan”  may  probably  be  regarded  as  descriptive 
of  the  country  :  it  means  “  a  light  and  fertile  soil ;  ”  and  the 
corresponding  word  in  Arabic,  which  is  the  modern  name  of 
the  ancient  province^  conveys  the  additional  idea  of  level 
.  ■'  f t  / 
ground  :  Solum  Equate  planum  et  molle  ;  and 

is  opposed  to  the  former  denoting  a  fertile  and  plain 

country^  —  the  latter  hilly  and  barren  land. 

Bashan  must  have  been  inhabited  from  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod,  probably  prior  to  its  occupation  by  the  descendants  of 
Canaan.  In  Gen.  14:  5,  we  read  that  the  princes  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  marched  against  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  on  their 
way  defeated  the  Rephaims  of  Ashtaroth-Karnaim.  These 
Rephaims  appear  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
whole  country ;  but  the  Amorites,  the  posterity  of  one  of  Ca¬ 
naan’s  sons,  gradually  took  possession  of  these  territories, 
and  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  while  the  others  di¬ 
minished,  until  the  days  of  Moses,  when  Og  alone  remained 
of  this  ancient  and  gigantic  race.  Ashtaroth  was  one  of  his 
royal  cities.  When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  the 
whole  region  east  of  the  Jordan  was  under  the  rule  of  two 
great  monarchs,  Sihou  and  Og.  The  former  held  the  country 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  was  called  King  of  Heshbon;  the 
latter  governed  the  district  extending  from  the  Jabbok  north¬ 
wards  to  Mount  Hermon.  This  kingdom  was  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  northern  part  was  called  Bashan^  and  the 
southern  half- Gilead ;  the  other  half  of  Gilead  belonged  to 
Sihon  (Deut.  3;  11 — 13),  who  also  possessed  the  Valley  of 
the  Ghor  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan,  up  to  the  Sea  of 
Chinneroth  (Josh.  12: 2 — 6).  Reuben  and  Gad  obtained  from 
Moses  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  and  all  Og’s  kingdom  was 
given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  who  thus  possessed  all 
Bashan  and  half- Gilead.  Hermon,  Salcah,  Gilead,  and  the 
Jordan,  are  given  as  the  limits  of  Bashan  (Josh.  12: 4, 5,  and 
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13, 11.  Deut.  3:  8 — 13).  The  Jordan  and  Hermon  are  well 
known,  and  Salcah  is  doubtless  the  modern  Sulkhad^  whose 
ruins  now  lie  on  the  southern  spur  of  the  Jebel  Hauran. 
The  boundary  line  between  Bashan  and  Gilead  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  subsequent  divisions 
of  this  kingdom.  Bashan  may,  therefore,  be  described  gene¬ 
rally  as  the  country  stretching  along  the  east  side  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  from  the  southern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Her¬ 
mon,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Plain. 

When  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  took  possession  of  this 
country,  it  was  densely  populated.  In  Argob,  one  of  its 
provinces,  were  threescore  great  cities,  besides  villages  and 
unwalled  towns.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  extirpated  all 
the  inhabitants — some  they  reduced  to  subjection,  and  some 
they  drove  to  the  more  distant  and  less  accessible  parts  of  the 
country  (Jud.3:5).  During  a  period  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
years,  from  b.  c.  1450  till  b.  c.  740,  the  children  of  Manasseh 
retained  possession  of  the  land.  Some  of  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants  occasionally  rose  against  them  during  this  period; 
and  the  neighboring  nation  of  Damascus,  also,  more  than  once 
overran  large  portions  of  their  territory  (2  Kings  10;  32,  33), 
and  spoiled  their  cities  and  villages.  Still  the  country  re¬ 
mained  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  until  the 
time  when  Tiglath-Pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  against  Is¬ 
rael.  He  conquered  Galilee,  Bashan,  and  Damascus,  and 
carried  the  principal  inhabitants  away  captive  to  the  banks 
of  the  Kir.  Twenty  years  afterward,  Shalmaneser  took  Sa¬ 
maria  and  planted  colonies  in  the  land.  The  remnant  of  the 
Jews  in  Bashan  were  thenceforth  subject  to  the  satraps  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  until,  after  one  hundred  years,  that  empire 
was  overthrown  and  the  Chaldae-Babylonian  established  in 
its  stead,  when  the  provinces  of  Western  Asia  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  latter.  B.c.  549,  Cyrus  conquered  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  annexed  them  to  the  newly  founded  Medo- 
Persian  empire.  Thirteen  years  later,  he  published  his  decree 
for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  ;  but  though 
many  took  up  their  abode  in  Bashan,  yet  it  remained  under 
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the  rule  of  the  Persian  governor.  In  the  year  b.  c.  330, 
Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Western  Asia ;  and  from 
this  time  till  it  became  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire,  Ba- 
shan  generally  remained  under  the  sway  of  Greek  monarchs. 
The  Ptolemies  held  it  for  about  a  century  and  a  half ;  and 
it  then  passed,  for  a  time,  into  the  hands  of  the  Seleucidae. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Jews,  under  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
who  took  and  plundered  Ashtaroth-Camaim,  or  Camion 
(2  Macc.  12: 19).  The  history  of  Bashan,  from  this  time  till 
the  Romans  seized  it,  is  one  continued  detail  of  wars,  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  rival  sections  of  the  Seleucidse,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Arabians.  While  the  Roman  general  Pompey 
was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mithridates,  he  sent  two  of  his 
lieutenants  to  take  possession  of  Syria.  He  himself  arrived 
at  Damascus  in  b.  c.  65,  and  then  marched  into  Bashan  and 
subdued  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  who  had  captured  this 
province. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  conquered  by  the  As¬ 
syrians,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Jews  in  Bashan  overthrown, 
the  ancient  tribes,  that  had  previously  been  kept  in  subjec¬ 
tion,  appear  again  to  have  risen  to  importance,  and  thus  to 
have  divided  the  country  into  provinces.  Some  of  these 
were  unquestionably  of  ancient  origin,  and  had  been  distinct 
principalities  previous  to  the  time  when  Og,  or  some  of  his 
predecessors,  united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  Bashan  is  spolcen  of  as  a  whole ;  but  in  all  writings 
subsequent  to  that  period,  the  country  is  generally  referred  to 
as  divided  into  four  distinct  provinces,  namely,  Gaulanitis, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Bataneea.  That  all  Bashan  was 
included  in  these  provinces,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
following  passages  in  Josephus’s  writings :  Ant.  iv.  5.  and  7. ; 
ix.  8. 1. ;  xiii.  13.  5. ;  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  3. ;  iv.  7.  3. 

I.  Gaulanitis.  The  origin  of  this  province  is  easily  traced. 
Golan,  a  city  of  Bashan,  was  given  to  the  Levites,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (Deut.  4: 43.  Josh.  20: 8).  When 
it  rose  to  opulence  and  power,  a  principality  was  attached  to  it 
and  called  by  its  name.  The  boundaries  of  this  province  are 
fixed  with  considerable  distinctness  by  Josephus.  It  is  im- 
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portant  to  mark  exactly  its  southern  border,  as  we  thereby 
ascertain  the  boundary  of  Bashan  and  Gilead.  Manasseh 
had  all  Bashan  and  half-  Gilead^  and  as  the  territory  of  this 
tribe  did  not  extend  south  of  the  Jabbok,  nor  include  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Jordan,  the  half  of  Gilead  must  have  been  north 
of  the  Jabbok  and  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Ghor.  Farther : 
Gadera  was  a  town  of  Gilead  (Josep.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  5),  and 
the  ruins  of  Urn  Kias,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jarmuk, 
have  been  identified  with  that  city.  (Comp.  Reland.  Palest, 
p.  775,  with  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  270 — 277). 
Gilead,  therefore,  extended  at  this  place  as  far  north  as  the 
Jarmuk.  But  the  southern  division  of  Gaulanitis  was  called 
Gamalitis,  from  the  town  Gamala,  which  stood  on  the  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  near  its  southern  end ;  and  hence  we 
can  conclude  that  this  principality  extended  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  Jarmuk  (Josep.  Bel.  Jud.  iv.  1).  This  river  was  the 
natural  boundary  between  these  provinces.  Again :  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal  of  Josephus  shows  that  the  more  modern  name  of 
Gilead  was  Percea.  Now  Peraea  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  four  provinces  of  Ancient  Bashan  (Josep.  Bel.  Jud. 
iii.  3.)  ;  and  Gadara  was  its  capital  city  (Id.  iv.  7.  3). 
Eusebius  mentions  a  town  called  Abila^  situated  ten  miles 
east  of  Gadara ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  Josep.  Ant.  xii. 
3. 3.  with  Polybius  Lib.  v.,  it  would  appear  that  that  city  was 
in  Gilead.  It  is  now  identified  with  Abil^  whose  ruins  lie  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Jarmuk  (Burckh.  Trav.  Syr.  p.  270 ; 
Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  App.  p.  163).  Eusebius  also  mentions 
a  town  called  Arbela^  situated  in  the  province  of  Pella,  one 
of  the  divisions  of  Peraea  (Reland.  Pal.  p.  575)  ;  and  this  is 
unquestionably  identical  with  the  modern  Irbid^  which  is 
some  miles  south-east  of  Abil  (Bib.  Res.  ut  sup.  Burckh.  269). 
From  these  data  I  conclude  that  Gilead  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  banks  of  the  Jarmuck ;  and  that  this  river  sepa¬ 
rated  it  from  Bashan  and  also  from  Gaulanitis.  The  west¬ 
ern  border  of  Gaulanitis  was  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  to  the 
great  fountain  at  Paneas  (Josep.  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  3).  There  are 
no  data  in  ancient  writings  by  which  we  can  definitely  fix 
its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries.  We  only  know  that  it 
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had  Hermon  and  Ituraea  on  the  north,  and  Auranitis  and 
Trachonitis  on  the  east.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
as  the  names  of  all  these  provinces  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  almost  without  change,  they  have  also  preserved  their 
original  dimensions  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  modern  Jauldn 
corresponds,  in  every  respect,  with  the  Ancient  Gaulanitis. 
A  line  running  east-by-south  across  the  Jebel  Keish,  from 
Baneas  to  Kuneiterah,  and  continued  thence  over  the  plain, 
by  Hawa  to  the  Haj  Road,  would  mark,  with  a  near 
approach  to  accuracy,  its  northern  border.  The  Haj 
Road  divides  it  from  the  other  provinces,  on  the  east 
The  whole  of  this  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  north¬ 
western  angle,  is  a  level  plateau,  having  an  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  about  2,000  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile, 
consisting  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  black  or  red,  diffused  over  a 
thick  substratum  of  basalt.  The  Jebel  el- Keish,or  Southern  Spur 
of  Hermon,  enters  Gaulanitis  at  the  north-west,  and,  after  a 
few  miles,  sinks  into  a  broad  swell,  which  terminates  at  a 
small  hill  called  Tell  el  Faras.  Along  its  base  is  a  broad  belt 
of  stony  ground ;  and  this,  with  the  mountains,  is  in  many 
places  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  among  which  there  is  rich 
pasturage.  Owing  to  the  elevation  of  its  table-land,  and  the 
depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  Gaulanitis,  as  seen  from  the  west^  appears  to  have  a 
ridge  of  lofty  hills  running  along  its  whole  border,  connecting 
the  chain  of  Antilibanus  with  the  mountains  of  Gilead. 


Very  different,  however,  is  its  aspect  as  viewed  from  the  east¬ 
ern  plains. 

There  are  in  Jauldn  the  ruins  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  towns  and  villages,  of  which  only  eleven  are  now  in¬ 
habited.  The  country  is  overrun  by  Arab  hordes,  who  pitch 
their  tents  among  the  ruins,  feed  their  flocks  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  and  cultivate  a  few  patches  of  the  rich  plain.  The 
principal  cities  of  Gaulanitis  were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gam- 


ala,  Julias,  or  Bethsaida,  Seleucia,  and  Sogane.  One  of  its 
ruined  towns  is  now  called  Nimr  eUJaulan  f  and 

this  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  Ancient  Golan.  Seleu¬ 


cia  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Merom  (Josep.  Bel.  Jud. 
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iv.  1.),  and  Sogane  was  a  little  south  of  it.  Hippos  was  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

II.  Trachonitis.  Though  at  first  sight  it  would  seem 
as  if  Tpa)(av  or  Tpaxo>viTL<i  were  only  a  modern  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  Bashan  was  divided; 
yet  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  is  in  reality  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  was  only  revived  in  the  age  of  the  Greek 
writers.  We  may  find  the  Hebrew  origin  of  Tpa^covy -which. 
signifies  “  a  rough  stony  place,”  in  the  word  -anx ,  «  a  heap 
of  stones,”  or  “  a  stony  place.”  This  latter  was  the  name 
of  a  province  in  Bashan.  Josephus,  when  showing  how  the 
various  countries  of  the  earth  were  peopled  by  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Noah,  says  that  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  founded  Tra- 
chonitis  and  Damascus  (Ant.  i.  6.  4).  This  view  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Teirgums,  for  the 
word  is  read  in  Deut.  3: 14  and  1  Kings  4: 13. 

(Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  s.  v.  Trachonitis.)  Kenath  was  a  city 
of  Argob,  and  also  of  Trachon. 

From  several  statements  of  Josephus,  it  appears  that  this 
province  lay  on  the  east  of  Gaulanitis,  and  bordered  on  Au- 
ranitis  and  Bataneea  (Bel.  Jud.  iv.  1.  with  i.  20.  4).  It  also 
extended  farther  north  than  Gaulanitis  (Id.  iii.  10.  7.),  and 
lay  near  the  territory  of  Damascus  (Ant.  xv.  10).  Lightfoot 
maintains  that  it  was  the  most  easterly  province  of  Bashan, 
and  that  Batansea  lay  between  it  and  Gaulanitis;  but  I  can¬ 
not  admit  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning.  From  a  careful 
perusal  of  ancient  authors,  and  a  minute  examination  of  the 
country  itself,!  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Trachonitis 
bordered  on  Gaulanitis  on  the  east,  having  a  wedge-like  pro¬ 
jection  running  towards  Bozrah  ;  and  that  Auranitis  was  in 
form  like  a  triangle,  having  its  apex  towards  Bozrah,  its  base 
to  Gaulanitis,  and  its  hypotenuse  to  Trachon.  While  this  is 
in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  it  agrees 
with  the  monumental  evidence  we  still  possess,  and  with  the 
remarkable  physical  features  of  the  country.  On  the  north¬ 
ern  border  of  the  Lejah  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called 
Musmiyeh,  where  Burckhardt  found  an  inscription  in  which 
are  the  following  words  :  ^aLvr}cnoi<i  MrjTpoxcop^ia  rov  Tpax<»* 
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I/O?  (Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  117).  This  is  proof  that  Trachonitis  in¬ 
cluded  these  mins.  Kenath,  too,  was  within  this  province ; 
and  it  has  been  identified  with  Kunawat.  Having  these  two 
points  fixed,  and  the  description  of  Josephus  and  others  to 
guide  us,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  Trachonitis. 
Josephus  represents  it  as  a  plain,  covered  with  rugged  rocks, 
among  which  the  paths  are  tortuous  and  impracticable  with¬ 
out  expert  guides.  It  was  filled  with  caverns,  used  as  store¬ 
houses,  reservoirs,  and  places  of  habitation  (Ant.  xv.  10. 1). 
The  Lejah  corresponds,  in  every  respect,  with  Josephus’s 
words  ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  countries  I  ever 
saw.  It  seems  as  if,  in  a  former  age,  molten  lava  had  boiled 
up  through  innumerable  pores  in  a  vast  plain,  and  spread  un¬ 
til  it  nearly  covered  the  whole  surface ;  and  then,  while  cool¬ 
ing,  was  agitated  by  a  tempest,  and  afterwards  rent  and  shat¬ 
tered  by  some  wondrous  convulsion  of  nature.  The  pits  from 
which  the  lava  issued  can  still  be  seen  —  the  peculiar  con¬ 
vex  shape  and  wave-like  surface  which  the  molten  and  agi¬ 
tated  mass  would  naturally  assume  in  flowing,  are  also  visi¬ 
ble  ;  and  there  are  enormous  fissures  ranning  like  a  net-work 
through  the  whole,  while  huge  masses,  appearing  as  if  they 
had  been  thrown  together  and  then  shattered,  occur  at  short 
intervals.  The  whole  is  desolate  and  savage-looking  beyond 
conception.  On  looking  over  it  from  the  summit  of  one  of 
its  singular  mounds,  I  could  only  compare  it  to  the  rains  of 
some  Cyclopean  city- which  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  had 
completely  prostrated  ;  and  whose  fragments,  blackened, 
scathed,  and  shapeless,  lay  thickly  scattered  over  the  plain. 
Yet  this  forbidding  country  is  studded  with  the  ruins  of  cities 
and  villages.  In  Dr.  Smith’s  lists  are  the  names  of  sixty- 
eighty  within  the  borders  of  the  Lejah — these  are  all  ancient, 
and  now  almost  deserted.  I  have  visited  some  of  them,  and 
have  found  the  houses  still  entire,  with  their  massive  stone 
walls,  stone  roofs,  and  stone  doors,  all  perfect  as  when  the 
workman  had  completed  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  Lejah 
are  small  open  spots  capable  of  cultivation ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  inhabitants  drew  their  principal  support  from 
the  fine  plain  around  it.  Most  of  the  towns  were  situated  on 
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the  border  of  the  rocks.  From  this  circumstance  I  conclude 
that  Trachonitis  embraced  the  whole  plain  on  the  west,  to  the 
Haj  road  ;  on  the  north,  to  the  Jebel  Khiy^ah  ;  and  a  large 
section  of  the  plain  eastward  of  Wady  Liwa.  The  part  that 
runs  southward,  along  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  is  also 
stony,  and  thickly  dotted  with  the  ruins  of  large  and  fine 
cities.  Of  these  I  visited  Shohba  (probably  the  ancient  Dyo- 
nisias) ;  Suleim,  at  which  I  copied  an  inscription  that  shows 
it  to  be  the  Neapolis  of  the  “  Notit.  Eccles. ;  ”  Kunawat,  the 
Kenath  of  Scripture ;  Suweideh,  and  many  others  of  less  note. 
The  number  and  extent  of  the  cities  in  this  region  are  almost 
beyond  conception  ;  and  the  peculiar  style  of  their  architec¬ 
ture  and  massive  strength,  bear  evidence  to  a  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  There  being  few  fountains  and  no  perennial  streams, 
large  caverns  are  everywhere  found,  formerly  used  as  reser¬ 
voirs  ;  and  in  many  cases,  they  serve  the  same  purpose  still. 
The  features  of  the  country  thus  correspond  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  William  of  Tyre  (Reland.  Pal. 
pp.  109, 110).  And  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  resembles 
the  features  of  their  country  —  the  lapse  of  ages  effects  no 
change.  They  are  wild,  blood-thirsty,  and  lawless,  as  in  an¬ 
cient  days.  Secure  in  their  rocky  fastnesses,  they  defy  the 
government,  and  plunder  all  around  them. 

III.  Auranitis.  The  position  of  this  province  I  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out.  When  describing  the  boundaries  of  the 
promised  land,  Ezekiel  twice  mentions  the  Hauran  (ch.  47: 
16  and  18.)  pm  is  the  Hebrew  name,  and  the 

Modern  Arabic  name.  The  Greek  form  is  Avpavlri^,  This 
province  is  several  times  mentioned,  in  Josephus,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  others  into  which  Bashan  was  divided  (Ant. 
XV.  10. 1  and  2).  We  are  told  that  Zenodorus  the  robber 
sold  it  to  the  Arabians,  and  we  can  conclude  from  this  that 
it  lay  toward  the  south.  (Id.)  The  whole  of  this  province  is 
one  vast  plain  of  surpassing  richness.  The  soil  is  reckone.d 
the  finest  in  Syria  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  miserable  til¬ 
lage  of  modern  times,  its  crops  of  grain  are  of  astonishing 
luxuriance.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  nearly  one  hundred  towns 
and  villages,  many  of  which  were  once  of  great  extent  and 
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beauty.  But  most  of  them  are  now  ruined  and  deserted  ; 
and  not  one  sixth  of  the  soil  is  cultivated. 

By  Arab  authors  the  name  Hauran  is  used  in  a  very  vague 
sense  ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  strangers  employ  it  as  a 
general  name  for  the  whole  region  eastward  of  Jaulan  and 
Jedur.  But  the  people  of  the  country  never  thus  use  it. 
With  them  the  Hauran  is  the  great  plain,  south  of  the  Lejah 
and  west  of  the  mountains  —  in  fact,  the  Ancient  Auranitis. 
Its  southern  border  is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  Busrah, 
north-west,  to  the  Sheriat  el-Mandhur  (Jarmuk),  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wady  Zedy. 

IV.  Batan-ea.  Baravia.  This  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  Scriptures ;  but  the  province  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be 
embraced  by  the  phrase  Tpa)(covLBo<;  in  Luke  3:  1; 

as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  Josep.  Ant.  xvii.  11. 4. 
This  name  is  often  found  in  Josephus,  and  is  very  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  Bashan  ;  though  in  one 
place  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  It  is  important  to  mark 
the  distinction  so  plainly  made  between  the  kingdom  and 
province,  Eusebius  confounds  them,  writing  thus,  under  the 
word  Bacai/ ( Onomast.)  :  BacraviTi^i  vvv  KaXeiTaiBaTavala. 
Cyril  follows  him  in  this  respect  (Reland.  Pal.  p.  202). 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  these  mistakes. 

We  find  some  statements  in  ancient  writers  sufficiently 
definite  to  enable  us  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  position  of  Ba- 
tanoea.  What  was  stated  above  about  the  southern  border 
of  Gaulanitis,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  south  of  the  Jarmuk, 
unless  it  be  a  part  of  Gilead ;  and  what  I  have  said  under 
“  Trachonitis  ”  proves  that  it  cannot  be  between-  that  prov¬ 
ince  and  Gaulanitis.  We  must  therefore  look  for  it  farther 
eastward.  Burckhardt  and  others  find  the  Ancient  Batanaea 
in  the  modern  Butein  ;  but  between  these  words 

there  is  no' resemblance.  In  Ptolemy  are  the  following  very 
satisfactory  references  to  this  province:  “  Bathaneae  Provinciae, 
a  cujus  orientali  parte  est  Saccasa.  Et  hujus  sub  Alsadamum 
montem  sunt  Trachonitae  Arabes.”  And  again:  “  Et  juxta 
quidem  Arabiam  desertam  Alsadamus  mons,  ”  etc.  (Geog. 
Lib.  V.  cap.  15.)  From  this  it  appears  that  a  city  called 
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Saccaea  was  situated  towards  the  eastern  part  of  Batanaea ; 
that  near  it  was  the  mountain,  or  mountain-chain  of  Alsa- 
damus,  which  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  desert ; 
and  that  under  these  mountains  dwelt  the  Trachonite  Arabs. 
Now  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  are  the  ex¬ 
tensive  ruins  of  a  town  called  Shuka,  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
identify  the  ancient  Saccsea  —  the  mountain-ridge  that  rises 
up  behind  it,  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Alsadamus  of  Ptolemy.  Along  the  west¬ 
ern  base  of  these  mountains  runs  the  territory  of  Trachonitis, 
and  sweeps  round  to  the  north.  And  farther :  whole 

region  is  now  called  Ard  el-Bathanyeh  —  i 

and  there  also,  near  to  Shuka,  I  visited  the  ruins  of  an  an¬ 
cient  town  called  Bathanyeh. 

The  notices  of  this  province  in  Arab  authors  are  few,  brief, 
and  not  very  distinct  (Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  97 ;  Histor.  An- 
teisl.  pp.  26  and  207).  The  name  Ard  el-Bathanyeh,  though 
well  known  to  the  natives,  is  not  much  used  by  strangers. 
The  region  is  generally  called  “  Jebel  Haurdn,”  or  “  Jebel 
ed-Druze.”  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  it  includes  the 
whole  of  the  mountains  ;  but  does  not  take  in  the  rocky  tract 
at  their  base,  in  which  are  situated  the  towns  of  Shiihba, 
Kunawat,  and  Suweideh.  It  extends  from  the  plain  near 
the  conspicuous  hill,  called  Tell  el-Khalediyeh,  to  Sulkhad 
on  the  south  ;  and  from  'Kunawat  to  the  borders  of  the 
great  plain  on  the  east.  It  thus  includes  no  part  of  Tracho¬ 
nitis  ;  but  merely  the  territory  east  of  it.  Dr.  Smith  distin¬ 
guishes  between  Jebel Haurdn  and  Ard  el-Bathanyeh;  but  this 
distinction  I  did  not  find  recognized  by  the  natives. 

The  whole  of  this  province  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  mountains  are  well  wooded  with  forests  of  evergreen 
oak,  and  the  sides  terraced.  In  the  northern  part,  around  Ba¬ 
thanyeh  and  Shuka,  the  slopes  are  gentle,  and  the  soil  the 
richest  in  the  Hauran.  Along  the  whole  eastern  sides,  as  I 
was  informed  and  in  part  saw,  the  slopes  resemble  those  on 
the  north.  Over  the  mountains  and  through  the  vales,  the 
pastures  are  the  most  luxuriant  in  Syria.  There  is  a 
pleasing  variety,  too,  in  the  landscape  that  is  seldom  wit- 
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nessed  in  this  land  ;  and  the  natural  beauties  are  enhanced 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  ruined  towns  and  villages.  Little 
peaks  are  always  in  view,  as  one  wanders  along,  crowned 
with  temple,  castle,  or  crumbling  tower  ;  while  the  graceful 
forms  of  lofty  columns  are  here  and  thare  seen  shooting  up 
through  the  green  foliage.  The  whole  of  these  mountains 
are  basalt ;  and  the  two  loftiest  summits,  Abu  Tumeis  and 

Kuleib  (this  is  and  not  as  written  by  Burck- 

•  hardt  and  others)  were  probably  at  one  time  volcanoes. 
Their  elevation  is  about  5,000  ft. 

I  have  thus  described  the  features  and  boundaries  of  An¬ 
cient  Bashan  under  the  provinces  into  which  it  was  divided 
after  the  captivity.  It  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  land 
rich  in  pastures,  and  producing  sheep  and  kine  of  the  choi¬ 
cest  kind  (Deut.  32: 14.  Ezek.  39: 18.  Amos  4: 1).  And  I 
have  shown  that  its  soil  is  the  richest,  and  its  pastures  the 
most  luxuriant  in  Syria.  The  oaks  of  Bashan  are  celebrated 
with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  and  Ezekiel  represented  it  as 
an  evidence  of  Tyre’s  wealth  and  power,  that  the  oars  of  her 
ships  were  made  of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  (Isa.  2: 13.  Zech.  11: 
2.  Ezek.  27:  6) ;  and  I  have  stated  that  the  two  mountain- 
ridges  within  the  borders  of  this  kingdom  are  stiU  covered 
with  oak  forests.  Whether  the  Jebel  Heish  or  the  Jebel 
Hainan  is  the  mountain  referred  to  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  68: 
15),  I  cannot  tell;  but-I  have  no  doubt  the  reference  is  made 
to  one  of  them.  I  will  conclude  by  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  Bashan  to  the  present  time. 

After  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Homans,  in  the  year 
B.  c.  65,  the  provinces  of  Bashan  appear  to  have  been  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  under  Ptolemy. 
(Strabo,  Geog.  Lib.  xvi.)  Cleopatra  obtained  possession  of 
them  after  Lysanias,  Ptolemy’s  son,  had  been  murdered  by 
Antony,  at  her  suggestion.  They  were  afterwards  farmed 
by  Zenodorus  the  robber ;  but  when  his  bandits  had  plun¬ 
dered  the  territories  of  Damascus,  complaints  were  lodged 
with  the  Roman  governor,  and  the  emperor  finally  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  the  provinces  of  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Bata- 
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nsBa,  should  be  taken  from  Zenodoms  and  given  to  Herod. 
(Josep.  Ant.  xv.  10. 1.)  On  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  Herod 
obtained  the  remaining  province,  Gaulanitis.  Herod  died  in 
the  year  b.  c.  4,  and  bequeathed  these  possessions  to  his  son 
Philip.  (Id.  xvii.  11.  4.  Luke  3: 1.)  This  prince  ruled  over 
them  for  thirty-seven  years.  He  adorned  Paneas,  and  called 
it  Cffisarea  Philippi ;  and  he  also  founded  or  decorated  Beth- 
saida  and  gave  it  the  name  Julias,  in  honor  of  a  daughter  of 
Augustus.  Dying  without  heirs,  his  dominions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  governor.  In  a.  d.  37,  these  provinces 
were  bestowed  by  Caligula  upon  Herod  Agrippa,  whose  aw¬ 
ful  death  is  recorded  in  Acts  xii.  His  son  Agrippa  was  only 
seventeen  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  the  Roman  emperor  appointed  a  procurator  to  take 
charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  a.  d.  52,  he  received  the 
provinces  of  Bashan,  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  his  kingdom 
was  afterwards  much  enlarged.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  their  war  with  the  Romans  ;  and 
when  he  failed  and  the  war  commenced,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  emperor.  He  had  afterwards  the  dignity  of  prae¬ 
tor  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty.  He  died 
about  the  commencement  of  the  second  century ;  and  with 
him  expired  the  royal  line  of  Herod.  The  Roman  prefect  of 
Syria,  Cornelius  Palma,  now  assumed  the  government  of 
Bashan,  conquered  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Arabia,  and 
established  the  seat  of  his  power  at  Bostra  (Bozrah).  The 
country  now  began  to  revive  after  a  long  period  of  distressing 
and  devastating  wars.  Many  great  and  noble  cities  were 
erected  and  adorned  by  the  Roman  rulers.  All  the  temples 
and  public  buildings,  which  are  now  seen,  date  from  this 
period  to  the  age  of  Constantine.  Philip,  the  emperor  of 
Rome  from  244  to  249,  was  a  native  of  Trachonitis. 
Evidences  of  his  genius  and  his  taste  are  still  visible  among 
the  ruins  of  *  Orman,  which  he  had  called  Philippopolis.  When 
Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the  empire, 
the  temples  in  the  various  cities  were  soon  converted  into 
churches ;  and  as  an  evidence  alike  of  the  density  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  in  that  age,  and  of  the  number  of  the  Christians,  it 
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may  be  stated  that  in  the  “  Notitiae  EcclesiasticaB,”  there  are 
no  fewer  than  thirty-four  episcopal  cities  enumerated  under 
the  metropolis  Bostra,  all  of  which  save  two  were  within  the 
borders  of  Bashan.  But  the  conquest  of  Bostra  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  the  commencement 
of  an  era  that  proved  fatal  to  Bashan.  The  cities  were  plun¬ 
dered,  the  country  laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  either  mur¬ 
dered  or  forced  to  flee  ;  and  a  lazy,  fanatical  race  took  their 
places.  Turkish  oppression  and  rapacity  have  finished  the 
work  commenced  by  Arab  robbery.  Temples,  churches,  and 
mosques,  are  now  alike  deserted.  The  Arab  pitches  his  tent 
beneath  their  shadow,  and  the  wild  beast  finds  a  home  with¬ 
in  them. 


§  II.  Iturjsa. 

(Irovpaia,  ;  modern  Arabic,^.^(A  iL  g^.)  The  Greek  form 

of  this  name  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures,  Luke  3: 1. 
In  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  province  of  Itursea  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  In  Gen.  25: 15,  we  find 
the  name  Jetur  applied  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  and 
in  the  following  verse  it  is  said:  “These  are  the  sons  of  Ish¬ 
mael,  and  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns^  and  by  their 
castles^  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations.”  Jetur, 
therefore,  was  the  name  of  a  town  or  castle,  with  the  prov¬ 
ince  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  of  a  man.  It  was  the  usual 
custom,  in  these  early  ages,  for  the  leader  of  a  tribe  to  settle 
in  some  unoccupied  district,  and  to  call  it  by  his  name.  In 
1  Chron.  5: 19,  we  read  that  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  made  war  with  the  Hagarites 
(the  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  so  called  from  Hagar  the 
Egyptian  maid  of  Sarah,  and  Ishmael’s  mother),  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephesh,  and  Nadab ;  and  the  Hagarites  were  delivered 
into  their  hand.  In  this  chapter  of  Chronicles  it  would,  at 
first  sight,  seem  as  if  there  were  a  considerable  amount  of 
confusion  in  describing  the  geographical  position  of  the  land 
possessed  by  the  several  tribes  of  the  Ishmaelites ;  but  a 
closer  examination,  combined  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
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countries,  tends  to  make  everything  plain  and  intelligible. 
The  Ishmaelites  were  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  which  did  not 
live  together,  but  were  scattered  over  a  very  large  district. 
The  Reubenites  made  war  with  a  section  of  them,  which 
dwelt  on  the  high  plain  to  the  east  of  Gilead  (ver.  10).  The 
united  forces  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  also  made  war 
on  a  section  of  them,  namely,  on  the  provinces  of  Jetvr^  Ne- 
phesh,  and  Nadab  ;  and  having  conquered  them,  they  took 
possession  of  their  land.  And  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  latter  statement,  it  is  said  ;  The  children  of  the  half¬ 
tribe  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in  the  land  ;  they  increased  firom 
Bashan  unto  Baal-Hermon  and  Senir,  and  unto  Mount  Her- 
mon.”  Now  this  points  out,  very  clearly,  the  precise  position 
of  the  district  conquered  and  colonized  —  it  lay  between  Ba~ 
shan  and  Hermon.  The  province  of  Jetur,  which  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  its  independence  hitherto,  was  then  subdued 
by  the  Israelites  (b.  c.  1000),  and  held  by  them  until  the  time 
when  Tiglath  Pileser  carried  them  away  captive  to  a  remote 
part  of  Assyria  (b.  c.  740).  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
the  descendants  of  Jetur  were,  at  that  time,  taken  with  the 
Israelites  and  Syrians  ;  as  the  Assyrian  monarch  ravaged 
the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  15:  27 — 31. 
16:  3 — 10).  The  ancient  tribes  rose  again  to  importance, 
after  the  Jews  had  been  removed,  under  the  sway  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  and  Babylonian  kings;  for  we  find  the  ancient  names 
of  the  several  sections  of  country  revived — such  as  Trachon 
and  Hauran,  which  appear,  under  the  Greek  forms,  Tracho- 
nitis  and  Auranitis. 

After  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Seleucidee  and  the  Ptolemies,  the  province  of  Ituraea 
generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  ;  being  for  the 
most  part  subject  to  the  Egyptian  kings  until  the  time  when 
the  Syrian  kingdom  was  divided  (b.  c.  Ill),  and  Damascus 
became  the  seat  of  government  for  one  branch  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae.  A  few  years  after  this  event,  the  newly  constituted 
king  of  the  Jews,  Aristobulus,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
sentions  in  Syria,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  own  king¬ 
dom  by  successful  wars  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
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Ituraea  was  then  conquered  by  him,  and  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
ceived  the  choice  either  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith,  or  leave 
their  country.  They  chose  the  former  alternative  ( Josep.  Ant. 
xiii.  11. 3).  This  country  was  afterward  border  land  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Arabia  and  Judeea ;  and  was,  consequently, 
often  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  border  warfare.  On  the 
conquest  of  Damascus  by  the  generals  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  65), 
and  the  subjection  of  Aretas  by  the  Roman  armies,  Itureea 
was  embraced  in  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  under  Scau- 
rus.  But  whether  it  remained  long  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  Roman  governors,  does  not  appear.  It  probably 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  first  Lysanias,  prince  of 
Chalcis ;  and,  when  he  was  murdered,  was  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra.  After  her  death  it  was,  for  a  time,  farmed  by 
Zenodorus  the  robber  ;  and  was  then  given,  by  the  Roman 
emperor,  to  Herod  the  Great,  b.  c.  20.  (See  generally  Josep. 
Ant.  xiv.  to  xvii.) 

During  all  these  changes,  the  warlike  Iturseans  seem  to 
have  maintained  a  kind  of  independence  and  distinctive  na¬ 
tionality.  This  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  arose  from  the 
position  of  their  country ;  as  they  could,  during  the  heat  of 
war,  retire  to  the  rugged  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  there  was 
excellent  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  and  also  some  land  for 
cultivation.  This  view  is  sanctioned  by  the  statements  of 
Strabo  (Geog.  xvi.  p.  520),  who,  when  describing  Antileba- 
non,  thus  writes  :  “  The  kingdom  of  Chalcis  begins  at  Lao- 
diceea,  which  is  at  Lebanon.  It  is  a  mountainous  region, 
inhabited  by  Iturceans  and  Arabs,  a  wicked  race  of  men  ” 
(KUKovpyoi  Trairre?).  These  people  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  archery. 

Herod,  in  his  will,  left  the  provinces  of  Bataneea,  Aurani- 
tis,  and  Trachonitis  to  his  son  Philip  ;  as  is  stated  by  Jose¬ 
phus  (Ant.  xvii.  8. 1).  It  has  been  supposed  by  Lightfoot 
(Hor.  Heb.  Chorg.  s.  v.  Iturcea)  and  Reland  (Palest,  p.  107), 
that  Iturasa  is  only  another  name  for  Auranitis.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  somewhat  strange  opinion  is  as  follows ;  — 
Luke  represents  Philip  as  tetrarch  of  Itureea  and  the  region 
of  Trachonitis ;  while  Josephus  says  he  was  tetrarch  of  Bata- 
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nsea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  a  certain  part  of  what  was 
called  the  House  of  Zenodorus.  Luke  mentions  Itursea  but 
not  Auranitis ;  and  Josephus  mentions  Auranitis,  but  does 
not  allude  to  Itureea ;  therefore,  it  is  concluded,  these  two 
are  identical.  This  syllogism,  however,  does  not  stand  the 
test  of  logical  analysis ;  for  it  so  happens  that  Itursea  was 
included  in  that  section  of  the  House  of  Zenodorus  which  is 
referred  to  by  Josephus,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
with  Ant  XV.  10.  3. 

About  the  year  a.  d.  48,  Claudius  the  Roman  emperor 
gave  Itursea  to  Herod  Agrippa,  who  had  previously  held  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Herodian  family ; 
and  upon  his  death  his  kingdom  lapsed  to  the  Roman 
governors. 

From  the  several  quotations  above  cited  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Josephus,  and  Strabo,  the  general  position  of  Ituraea 
can  be  pretty  accurately  determined.  It  must  have  been  on 
the  south-eastern  side  of  Hermon,  between  Trachonitis  and 
•Galilee.  It  bordered  on  Damascus,  Trachonitis,  and  Gau- 
lanitis ;  and  either  included  a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  Anti- 
lebanon,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  lay  close  along  its  base.  It 
was  well  known,  and  its  position  accurately  fixed,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  taken  from  “  Jacobi  de  Vitriaco  Histor.  Hierosol.”  in 
the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1074 :  “  Post  regionem  autem 
Decapoleos,  cujus  fines  seu  extremitates  sunt  inter  mare 
Galilaeae  et  Sydonem,  quae  etiam  post  civitatem  Tyberi- 
adensem  versus  Damascum  protenditur,  est  Ituraea  regio, 
scilicet  post  territorium  Sydonense  et  montana,  media  inter 
nos  et  Saracenos,  in  valle  quae  dicitur  Bachar ;  et  quia  ad 
radices  Libani  protenditur,  saltus  Libani  noncupatur.  Itu- 
raea  autem  regio  praedictae  regioni  Trachonitidi  vicina  est  et 
conterminal 

The  name  and  position  of  this  ancient  province  corre¬ 
spond,  exactly,  with  the  modern  district  of  Jedur.  Je- 
dur  lies  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Haj  Road,  which 
separates  it  from  the  plain  that  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
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Lejah  ;  and  here,  as  De  Vitry  above  remarks,  it  borders  on 
Trachonitis.  On  the  south  it  has  Jaulan  —  the  ancient 
Gaulanitis  ;  and  the  line  which  separates  them  passes  from 
the  Haj  Road  near  the  village  of  Nawa,  over  the  plain  to  a 
point  a  little  to  the  north  of  Kuneiterah.  The  mountain- 
range  of  Keish  and  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  forms  its  north-western 
border.  On  the  north,  lies  Wady  el-’ Ajam.  Its  dimensions 
are  about  seventeen  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  twenty 
from  east  to  west.  The  greater  portion  of  the  district  is  a 
fine  plain,  with  a  rich  and  well-watered  soil.  But  towards 
the  base  of  the  mountains  the  surface  becomes  stony  and 
undulating.  There  are  twenty-nine  inhabited  villages  at 
present  in  Jeidur,  and  nine  others  deserted ;  most  of  these 
are  the  sites  of  ancient  towns,  and  they  bear  evidence  to  the 
former  populousness  of  this  country.  The  present  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  latest  government  returns,  is  nearly 
eleven  thousand,  of  whom  only  ninety-four  are  Christians  ; 
all  the  rest  are  Mohammedans. 

The  geological  features  of  ItursBa  resemble  those  of  the 
Hauran  and  Jaulan ;  from  which  provinces  there  is  no  natu¬ 
ral  boundary  to  divide  it.  The  substratum  is  wholly  of  ba¬ 
salt,  and  covered  with  a  rich  deep-black  soil.  Small  conical 
hills,  or  mounds,  occur  at  intervals  —  some  of  them  being 
cup- shaped,  and  evidently  extinct  craters. 


§  4.  Kenath. 

Kenath  Sept.  Kav^ ;  modern  Arabic  oys 

KunawSt),  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  beyond  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  It  was,  before  the  conquest,  one  of  the  principal  places 
in  the  province  of  Argob  (compare  Num.  32:  42.  1  Chron.  2: 
21 — 23.  Josh.  13: 30).  It  was  taken  from  its  ancient  posses¬ 
sors  by  Nobah;  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years 
it  was  called  by  his  name.  (Comp.  Num.  32:  42  with  Judg. 
8: 11.)  It  appears  however  that  after  that  time  the  new 
name  was  forgotten,  and  the  old  one  resumed ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  topographical  his- 
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tory  of  this  country.  Josephus  refers  to  this  place  under  two 
forms  of  the  ancient  name  — IQina  Kome  and  Kanatha  {Kava, 
Ant.  XV.  5. 1. ;  and  Kava^di  Bel.  Jud.  i.  19.  2).  It  is  num¬ 
bered  by  Pliny  among  the  cities  of  Decapolis  ;  and  Euse¬ 
bius,  in  his  Onomasticon,  says  that  it  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Trachonitis,  near  to  Bostra  (Reland.  Palest, 
p.  698).  The  name  of  this  town  is  found  upon  coins  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Maximianus.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  one  of  the  episcopal  cities  imder  the  metropolis  Bos¬ 
tra  (S.  Pauli  Geogr.  Sac.  p.  296). 

The  extensive  ruins  of  Kunawat  which  now  stand  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  JebelHauran,markthe  site  of  the  ancient 
Kenath.  The  modern  name  and  the  position  of  the  ruins 
would,  of  themselves,  be  sufficient  to  identify  it ;  but  there  is 
still  stronger  proof,  for  Seetzen  found  there  a  Greek  inscription 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  ancient  name  Kavc^d  (Ritter  Pa- 
lastina  und  Syrien  ii.  p.  933).  These  ruins  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  extensive  now  existing  east  of  the  Jordan. 
They  are  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  picturesque 
ravine,  amid  dense  forests  of  the  evergreen  oak ;  and  they 
command  a  wide  prospect  over  the  rich  plain  of  Auranitis. 
I  visited  them  in  February,  1853,  and  was  no  less  pleased 
than  astonished  to  see  the  temples,  palaces,  and  theatres 
which  still  remain,  crumbling  but  not  fallen,  as  evidences  of 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  city,  and  of  the  taste  of  its  people. 
In  no  city  throughout  this  country  have  I  seen  so  many  firag- 
ments  of  statues.  On  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  is  a  group  of  stately  buildings  com¬ 
prising  a  palace  of  great  extent  and  elaborate  workmanship, 
a  small  but  very  chaste  temple,  and  a  spacious  hippodrome. 
Here  I  observed  and  sketched  a  gigantic  piece  of  sculpture, 
representing  the  head  of  Isis  or  Ashteroth,  in  high  relief. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  broken ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
was  perfect — the  crescent  upon  the  forehead,  and  rays  radi¬ 
ating  firom  the  upper  side  of  it.  From  the  reverse  of  a  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Maximianus,  we  know  that  this  goddess  was 
worshipped  at  this  place. 

The  main  streets  leading  fiom  this  group  of  buildings,  are 
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well  paved  with  slabs  of  basalt.  The  walls  are,  in  some 
places,  almost  perfect ;  and  the  form  and  extent  of  many  of 
the  ancient  houses  can  be  traced.  I  saw  and  copied  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Greek  inscriptions  ;  and  many  more  would,  no  doubt, 
be  brought  to  light  by  a  diligent  and  careful  search.  I  esti¬ 
mated  the  extreme  length  of  the  ruins  at  above  one  mile,  and 
the  breadth  nearly  half  a  mile. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

WORKS  OF  REV.  AUGUSTUS  TOPLADY. 

By  Rev.  George  N.  Boardman,  Professor  in  Middlebury  College. 

Among  the  writers  who  undertake  the  defence  of  any  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  none  has  a  better  claim  to  be  heard 
than  the  pastor ;  and  none  should  be  more  readily  pardoned 
in  case  of  intemperate  zeal.  We  naturally  suppose  that  he 
has  found  the  truths  he  would  vindicate  effective  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  ministrations. 

Augustus  Toplady  had  possession  of  the  vicarship  of  Broad 
Henbury,  in  Devonshire,  from  1768  till  his  death  in  1778. 
He  was  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  he  thought,  in  evil 
times.  Those  of  his  works  which  were  written  for  publica¬ 
tion,  were  intended  to  check  the  progress  of  Arminianism 
and  to  defend  the  church  of  England  from  the  charge  of  be¬ 
ing  Arminian  in  doctrine. 

It  was  his  love  of  the  church  that  first  called  him  out,  in 
the  year  1769,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Nowell.  He  says :  “  To 
vindicate  the  best  of  visible  churches  from  the  false  charge 
of  Arminianism,  fastened  on  her  by  you,  and  to  prove  that 
the  principles  commonly  (although  perhaps  not  properly) 
termed  Calvinistic,  are  plainly  and  repeatedly  delivered  in 
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the  authentic  declarations  of  her  belief,  were  the  reasons 
which  chiefly  induced  me  to  resolve  on  the  present  under¬ 
taking.”  1 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  addresses  himself  to  his 
labor  will  be  seen  in  a  remark  to  Dr.  N.  in  the  letter :  — 
“  You  have  been  fighting  against  those  very  truths  which, 
when  you  received  ordination,  you,  on  your  knees,  was 
solemnly  commissioned  to  defend.”  To  this  he  adds,  as 
pertinent  to  the  present  argument,  the  expostulation  of  the 
great  Dr.  South  :  “  To  be  impugned  from  without,  and  be¬ 
trayed  from  within,  is  certainly  the  worst  condition  that  either 
church  or  state  can  fall  into  ;  and  the  best  of  churches,  the 
church  of  England,  has  had  experience  of  both.”  2 

Besides  the  letter  just  noticed,  Mr.  Toplady  published,  in 
1774,  the  “  Historic  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  His  treatise  is  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  views  of  the  eminent  reformers  and  martyrs  of  the 
English  church,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  After  establishing  his  position  by  abundant 
and  superfluous  evidence,  he  concludes  with  a  “  Humble  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,”  in  which  he  says : 

“  Your  Lordships  lament  the  visible  encroachments  of  Popery,  —  Armi- 
nianism  is  at  once  its  root,  its  sunshine,  and  its  vital  sap.  —  Your  Lordships 
see  with  concern  the  extending  progre^  of  infidelity ;  —  Arminianism  has 
opened  the  hatches  to  this  pernicious  inundation.”  ^  We  have  had,  since 
that  otherwise  happy  period  [the  Restoration],  more  than  an  hundred 
years’  experience  of  the  unsanctified  effects  which  naturally  result  from  the 
ideal  system  of  free-will  and  universal  redemption.  What  has  that  system 
done  for  us  ?  It  has  unbraced  every  nerve  of  virtue,  and  relaxed  every 
rein  of  religious  and  social  duty.”* 

At  the  rise  of  Methodism,  Mr.  Toplady  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  writers  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Calvinists  and  the  followers  of  Wesley.  In  the  same  year 
that  he  published  the  letter  to  Dr.  Norwell,  he  published  a 
tract  in  English  from  the  Latin  of  Jerom  Zanchius,  with  the 

1  Vol.  V.  page  11.  The  references  in  this  Article  are  to  an  edition  of  Top- 
lady’s  Works,  in  six  volumes,  published  in  London,  1794. 

2  V.  124.  8  IL  361. 
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title :  “  The  Doctrine  of , Absolute  Predestination  stated  and 
asserted  ;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Divine  At¬ 
tributes.”  Mr.  Wesley  attempted  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  this  work ;  and  closed  with  these  words  : 

“  The  sum  of  all  is  this :  one  in  twenty  (suppose)  of  mankind  are  elected, 
nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated.  The  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they 
will ;  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  can.  Reader,  believe 
this  or  be  damned.  Witness  my  hand,  A —  T — .”  ^ 

This  naturally  called  out  a  reply,  which  was  published  as 
“  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley,  relative  to  his  pre¬ 
tended  abridgment  of  Zanchius  on  Predestination.”  This 
paper  was  followed  by  others,  such  as  “  More  Work  for  Mr. 
John  Wesley,”  “An  old  fox  tarred  and  feathered ;”  all  writ¬ 
ten  quite  as  much  “  for  Mr.  John  Wesley,”  as  for  the  truth. 

But  without  noticing,  at  present,  the  manner  of  contro¬ 
versy,  the  main  purpose  of  this  Article  will  be  to  present  the 
doctrinal  views  of  Toplady  as  they  are  exhibited  in  his  op¬ 
position  to  Arminianism. 

He  did  not  profess  to  contend  for  truth  in  the  abstract, 
nor  for  the  Bible  as  a  book  to  be  interpreted  by  each  man ; 
but  for  a  creed. 

“  To  say  that  the  church  would  be  sufficiently  secured  by  subscribing  to 
the  Scriptures  at  large,  is  a  mere  pretence,  far  too  thin  to  conceal  the  clo¬ 
ven  foot  which  lurks  beneath.”  *  “  The  expedience,  propriety,  and  even  ne¬ 
cessity  of  these  [Articles  of  Faith]  appear,  among  other  considerations,  from 
hence  :  that  without  some  given  model  or  determinate  plan  of  doctrine,  de¬ 
duced  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  will  be  impossible  either  for  minister 
or  people  to  form  just  and  connected  ideas  of  divine  things.”  ’ 

Nor  is  he  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  “  our  faith  should  go  no  farther  than  the  clearness 
of  our  ideas.”  He  thought  if  all  mysteries  were  to  be  ex¬ 
punged,  we  might  as  well  “  commence  infidels  and  madmen 
at  once.”  This  point  he  illustrates,  as  had  been  done  by 
Bishop  Butler,  from  the  analogy  of  nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigid  theology  of  our  author,  it  some¬ 
times  requires  patience  to  separate  his  arguments  from  the 


1  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  II.  p.  169. 
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rhetorical  expressions  in  which  they  are  involved.  It  is  some¬ 
times  amusing  to  notice  how  readily  anything  is  made  an 
illustration  of  some  doctrine  or  habit  of  the  Arminians.  He 
thinks  “  the  grace  in  the  believer’s  heart,  according  to  the 
Arminians  is  like  a  text  of  Scripture  written  on  a  pane  of 
glass,  demolished  by  the  first  hand  that  flings  a  stone  at  it.” 
He  thinks,  according  to  the  Arminians,  in  conversion  “  God 
does  little  or  nothing  for  men,  but  to  give  them  a  pull  by  the 
elbow  to  awake  them  from  sleep.”  The  Arminians  seem  to 
him  to  “make  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  like  the  newly- 
invented  elastic  garters.”  Arminian  preachers,  who  “  press 
men  to  help  forward  their  own  conversion,  upon  pain  of 
damnation,”  make  him  think  of  nothing  so  much  as  “  auc¬ 
tioneers,  who,  with  the  hammer  in  their  hand,  are  always 
bawling  out,  ‘  Now  is  your  time !  now  is  your  time  !  a-go¬ 
ing  !  a-going !  a-going !  ’  ”  “  Let  me,”  he  adds,  “  rather  ad¬ 
dress  the  living  God,  and  say.  Awake  and  put  on  thy  strength, 
O  arm  of  the  Lord,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may 
live.”  Though  he  is  somewhat  copious  in  arguments  of  this 
kind,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  was  his  main  reli¬ 
ance  for  effectual  opposition  to  the  heresies  of  the  day. 


Divine  Government. 

The  fundamental  principle  with  which  Toplady  settles 
every  question,  is  the  government  of  God.  He  looked  upon 
the  Arminian  view  of  human  freedom  as  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  administration.  As  he  was  entirely  satisfied 
of  the  reality  of  the  latter,  of  course  he  rejected  the  former. 
He  believed  all  things  to  be  directed  by  the  counsel  of  God. 
All  things  are  certain  and  necessary,  not  contingent  and  ac¬ 
cidental  ;  he  constantly  assumes  that  contingent  and  acci¬ 
dental  mean  the  same  thing  ;  that  no  contingent  event  can 
be  certain.  Whatever  he  might  allow  to  second  causes,  still 
he  held  the  will  of  God  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  thing.  The  assertions  of  this  fact  are  more  abundant 
in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  men,  but  may  be  found  in 
connection  with  other  subjects. 
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“  The  absolute  will  of  God  is  the  original  spring  and  effi¬ 
cient  cause  of  his  people^s  salvation.”  ^  “  Whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,  comes  to  pass  by  virtue  of  this  absolute  omnipotent 
will  of  God,  which  is  the  primary  and  supreme  cause  of  all 
things.”  ®  “We  find  every  matter  resolved,  ultimately,  into 
the  mere  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  as  the  spring  and  occa¬ 
sion  of  whatsoever  is  done  in  heaven  and  earth.”  ^  Toplady 
does  not  mean,  by  the  will  of  God,  a  purpose  or  decree  sim¬ 
ply  ;  for  he  says,  “  God’s  will  is  nothing  else  than  God  him¬ 
self  willing.”  ^  The  same  efficiency  here  noticed  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  lives  of  good  men. 

“  God’s  preservation  is  the  good  man’s  perseverance.  He  will  keep  the 
feet  of  his  saints.  Arminianism  represents  God’s  Spirit  as  if  he  acted  like 
the  guard  of  a  stage-coach,  who  sees  the  passengers  safe  out  of  town  for  a 
few  miles  ;  and  then,  making  his  bow,  turns  back  and  leaves  them  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  rest  of  their  journey  by  themselves.  But  divine  grace  does  not  thus 
leave  God’s  travellers.  It  accompanies  them  to  their  journey’s  end  and 
without  end.”  ‘ 


The  question  will  arise.  If  God’s  will  is  the  real  cause  of 
all  events,  so  that  “whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  comes  to  pass 
necessarily,”  and  whatever  is  contingent  (i.  e.  unexpected  or 
seemingly  accidental),  is  so  only  “  with  respect  to  second 
causes  and  us  men ;  ”  ®  Why  is  it  that  God’s  plainly  ex¬ 
pressed  will  is  so  often  defeated  ?  To  answer  this,  we  must 
remember  that  “  God’s  will  of  precept  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  appear  to  thwart  his  will  of  determination.” 

“  Although  the  will  of  God,  considered  in  itself,  is  simply  one  and  the 
same ;  yet,  in  condescension  to  the  present  capacities  of  men,  the  Divine 
will  is  very  properly  distinguished  into  secret  and  revealed.  Thus  it  was 
his  revealed  will  that  Pharaoh  should  let  the  Israelites  go ;  that  Abraham 
should  sacrifice  his  son ;  that  Peter  should  not  deny  Christ :  but,  as  was 
proved  by  the  event,  it  was  his  secret  will  that  Pharaoh  should  not  let  Is¬ 
rael  go ;  that  Abraham  should  not  sacrifice  Isaac ;  and  that  Peter  should 
deny  his  Lord.”  ’’ 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  God’s  will  is  ever 
contrary  to  itself.  The  secret  will  of  God  is,  in  reality,  his 
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will ;  while  that  which  is  revealed  has  reference  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances  of  men.  “  The  hidden  will  is  peremptory 
and  absolute.”  Whatever  God  wills,  cannot  fail  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  “  This  made  Austin  say,  Evil  men  do  many 
things  contrary  to  God’s  revealed  w^ ;  but  so  great  is  his 
wisdom,  and  so  inviolable  his  truth,  that  he  directs  all  things 
into  those  channels  which  he  foreknew.” '  But  with  the  se¬ 
cret  will  we  are  not  concerned ;  while  the  revealed  is  intended 
for  our  guidance. 

The  brief  of  the  matter  is  this  :  secret  things  belong  to  God,  and  those 
that  are  revealed  belong  to  us ;  therefore  when  we  meet  with  a  pliun  precept, 
we  should  endeavor  to  obey  it,  without  tarrying  to  inquire  into  God’s  hidden 
purpose.”  • 

The  will  of  God,  as  here  presented,  is  not  to  be  looked  up¬ 
on  as  limiting  itself  in  order  to  leave  some  things  for  human 
agency.  God  does  all  things  himself ;  his  will  is  the  motive 
power  which  causes  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  In  one 
place  Toplady  happened  to  illustrate  a  matter  by  Wolsey’s 
expression  :  “  The  king  and  I ;  ”  which  suggests  to  him  the 
following  as  a  note  : 

“  Speaks  not  Arminianism  the  same  audacious  language  ?  Does  not  the 
doctrine  of  free-will,  as  commonly  understood  and  received,  represent  man 
as  God’s  coadjutor,  and  even  as  a  coefficient  with  his  Maker  ?  Let  this 
stand  as  a  sample :  *  Thou  art  courted  by  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  thy  fel¬ 
low  laborers  for  thy  good.  To  glad  all  heaven,  assert,  rescue,  ennoble, 
and,  with  bliss  eternal,  crown  thyself ;  for,  without  thee,  in  the  constituted 
order  of  things.  Heaven  is  unable  to  do  it.’  I  appeal  to  every  reader 
whether  Wolsey’s  mode  of  expression  was  not  innocent  and  humble,  when 
compared  with  Arminian  phraseology  of  God  and  L”  ’ 

In  another  place  he  calls  that  the  “grand  error  of  the  heart 
(for  it  is  a  heart  error  as  well  as  a  head  error;  deeply  rooted 
in  our  corrupt  nature,  as  well  as  perniciously  pleasing  to 
unassisted  reason),  which  misrepresents  justification  as  at  aU 
suspended  on  causes  or  conditions  of  human  performance.”  * 
Nor  are  we  to  confine  this  controlling  power,  which  God 
exercises,  to  the  matter  of  conversion  alone.  God  always 
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secretly  moves  the  wills  of  men.  He  does  not  impose  a  sen¬ 
sible  compulsion,  “  yet  man  acts,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  in  absolute  subserviency  (though  he,  per¬ 
haps,  does  not  know  it  nor  design  it)  to  the  purposes  and  de¬ 
crees  of  God  concerning  him.”  God’s  people  endeavor  to 
do  his  will ;  but  the  unregenerate  “  resemble  men  rowing  in 
a  boat,  who  make  toward  the  very  place  on  which  they  turn 
their  backs.”  ^ 

The  views  of  Toplady,  on  the  subject  now  under  consid¬ 
eration,  will  be  farther  illustrated  as  we  proceed  to  other  top¬ 
ics.  —  It  might  seem  proper  to  notice,  after  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Divine  government,  the  particular  manifestations 
of  it  in  the  decrees  of  God ;  but  Toplady  has  said  but  little 
of  decrees  in  general.  His  sentiments  will  be  sufficiently  un¬ 
derstood,  except  on  Election  and  Reprobation,  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter,  if  we  examine  his  remark  on  that  doctrine 
on  which  he  most  relied  for  the  proof  of  decrees,  viz. 

Foreknowledge. 

Our  author  finds  a  little  difficulty  in  the  term  foreknowl¬ 
edge.  “  When  I  speak  of  foreknowledge,  as  an  attribute 
essential  to  Deity,  I  speak,  as  St.  Paul  says,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  men.  The  simple  term  knowledge  would  be  more  in¬ 
trinsically  proper ;  but  then  it  would  not  so  readily  aid  the 
conceptions  of  ordinary  persons.”  ®  Ideas  of  time  are  not  to 
be  connected  with  God  :  “  there  is  no  past  nor  future  to  him. 
All  is  present  and  unsuccessive.”  The  same  difficulty  led, 
probably,  to  the  following  statements,  of  rather  dubious  con¬ 
sistency,  in  which  the  works  and  the  attributes  of  God  are 
considered  relatively  to  each  other.  Which  of  the  attributes 
has  the  precedence  in  calling  forth  acts  of  Divine  power  ? 
There  seems  to  be,  in  the  following  statement,  a  desire  to 
remove  the  notion  of  time  from  the  influence  of  motives  on 
the  Divine  mind:  “  God’s  foreknowledge,  taken  abstractedly, 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  beings  and  events  ;  but  his  will  and 
foreknowledge  taken  together.  Hence  we  find  (Acts  2:  23) 
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that  his  deteraiinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  act  in  con¬ 
cert  (but  the  idea  of  succession  returns  as  soon  as  we  forget 
it  was  banished),  “the  latter  resulting  from  and,  being 
founded  on  the  former.”  ^  The  priority  which  is  allowed  in 
the  last  clause  is  again  affirmed :  “  there  are  four  links,  which 
all  the  art  of  man  can  never  separate,  and  which  proceed  in 
the  following  order,  —  Decree,  Foreknowledge,  Prophecy, 
Necessity.”  “  Again :  “  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  ” 
is  contained  in  this  conclusion  :  “  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
a  cause  of  the  things  known,  and  not  vice  versa.  Human 
knowledge  is  founded  on  its  respective  objects  ;  but  aU  the 
objects  of  the  Divine  knowledge  are  founded  on  the  Divine 
knowledge  itself.”  *  “If  the  Deity  received  any  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  from  the  beings  he  has  made,  he  would  cease  to 
be  a  pure  act ;  he  would  be  passive  in  that  reception. 
Whence  it  would  follow,  that  he  must  be  susceptible  of 
change.”  *  These  remarks,  which  are  of  the  “  utmost  im¬ 
portance,”  are  from  his  summary  of  the  reasoning  of  Brad- 
wardin,  his  favorite  theologian,  whom  he  calls  the  English 
Austin.®  He  informs  us  afterwards  that  Bradwardin  be- 

1  V.  197.  “  VI.  59.  »  I.  198.  *  1. 195. 

®  L  186.  “It  [Bradwardin’s  work  ‘De  Caasa  Dei’]  captivated  the  very 
muses ;  for  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  who  flourished  a  few  years 
after  the  archbishop’s  decease,  puts  him  in  the  same  rank  with  St  Austin,  in 
those  lines  so  pleasingly  remarkable  for  their  antique  simplicity  of  style : 

“  But  what  God  afore  wote,  must  needs  bee, 

After  the  opinion  of  certain  clerkis. 

Witness  of  him  that  any  clerke  is 
That  in  schole  is  great  altercation 
In  this  matter,  and  great  disputation, 

And  hath  been  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 

But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Saincte  Austin, 

Or  Boece,  or  the  bishop  Bradwardin.” 

Chaucer’s  lines  have,  perhaps,  at  present,  little  else  besides  their  rust  to  recom¬ 
mend  them.  But  Sir  H.  Savile’s  version  of  them  into  Latin,  is  highly  elegant 
and  classical : 

Non  evenirc  non  potest,  qnicqnid  Deus 
Fraescinit :  ita  fert  crebra  doctorum  cohors. 

Hie  literatum  quern  libet  testem  voco, 

Quantis  utrinque  fluctibus  lis  haec  scholas 
Trivit,  teritque :  penb  inextricabili 
Ingenia  nodo  centies  mille  impHcans. 

Excutere  nudas  haec  adusque  furfures 
(Quod  ab  Augustino  praestitum,  et  Boethio, 

Ac  Bradwardino  episcopo)  non  sum  potis. 
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lieved  the  independency  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  to  be 
founded  on  the  eternal  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  will. 

It  was  to  this  attribute  of  God  that  he  appealed  in  proof 
of  predestination  : 

“  The  certjunty  and  necessity  of  every  future  event,  follow  as  strongly  on 
the  principle  of  €k)d’s  foreknowledge  or  omniscience,  as  they  can  possibly 
do  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  most  adamantine  decree. V  “  the  influence 

which  the  IKvine  foreknowledge  has  on  the  certsdn  futuritaon  of  things 
foreknown,  does  not  render  the  intervention  of  second  causes  needless,  nor 
destroy  the  nature  of  things  themselves.”^ 

This  means  that  men  do  not  feel  as  if  any  compulsion 
were  applied  to  the  will,  though  their  future  conduct  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  for  God’s  knowledge  is  infallible,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  things  which  are  known.  It  means  that  nature  remains 
notwithstanding  a  half-unconscious  conviction  that  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  God  ought  to  displace  it.  We  must  give  Mr.  Top- 
lady  the  credit  of  admitting  facts,  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  he  felt  inclined  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of  nature. 
Indeed,  his  philosophy  seems  to  have  tended  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  essences,  even  the  essence  of  Deity.  God  is  pure 
act.  If  there  is  an  essence  of  which  the  Divine  actions  are 
products,  that  essence  must  be  acted  on,  hence  be  passive, 
which  is  below  the  dignity  of  Divinity.  Having  made  the 
all-absorbing  energy  of  God’s  attributes  destroy  his  essence, 
it  is  kindly  in  him  to  assure  us  they  have  not  destroyed  na¬ 
ture.  But  might  not  this  system,  by  something  analogous  to 
a  chemical  combination,  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  one, 

“  Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul  1  ” 


Election  and  Reprobation. 

The  predestination  of  each  individual  to  eternal  happiness 
or  eternal  misery,  is  a  doctrine  which  in  any  age  will  excite 
opposition  and  anger.  Toplady  was  assailed,  on  account  of 
his  belief  of  this  doctrine,  with  ridicule  and  abuse.  The 
particular  view  of  it  which  he  took,  will  next  claim  attention. 
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Election  and  Reprobation  he  held  to  be  doctrines  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  and  not  otherwise  discoverable.  Yet  his  view  of  God’s 
government  was  such  as  to  compel  him  to  say,  that  it  would  be 
casting  imputation  on  the  wisdom  of  God  to  suppose,  if  he 
saves  any,  that  he  saves  them  without  a  decree  —  Election 
and  Reprobation  thus  become  the  most  prominent  themes  in 
all  his  theological  writings.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exag¬ 
gerate  his  estimate  of  their  importance.  They  exercised  a 
kind  of  tyranny  over  his  mind.  Reprobation  was  an  “  awful  ” 
theme,  on  which  he  looked  with  trembling,  but  with  com¬ 
posure  ;  for  he  was  enabled,  in  the  mean  time,  to  hide  him¬ 
self,  in  the  Divine  election,  as  his  “  ark  of  refuge.”  The  fore¬ 
ordination  of  God  seemed  to  him  to  be  God  himself  work¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  To  deny  this  was  atheism.  It  was  not 
simply  denying  the  revealed  word  of  God ;  it  was  denying 
the  decree,  the  plan,  the  will  of  God —  God  willing,  plan¬ 
ning,  decreeing  in  the  world ;  which  he  considered  a  denial 
of  God’s  existence.  Election  was,  in  his  system  of  theology, 
what  causes  are  in  a  philosophy  of  nature  —  “the  bond 
which  connects  and  keeps  together  the  whole,”  without 
which  it  is  a  system  of  sand.  Election  seemed,  to  him,  “so 
blended  and  woven  with  the  entire  scheme  of  gospel  doc¬ 
trine,  that  when  the  former  is  excluded,  the  latter  bleeds  to 
death.”  ’ 

In  looking  at  his  statements  of  these  doctrines,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Toplady  was  a  sub-lapsarian.  The 
distinction  between  this  view  and  that  of  the  supra-lapsari- 
ans,  he  gives  as  follows  : 

“  The  Supra-lapsarians  suppose  that,  in  the  decree  of  election  and  pre¬ 
tention,  Grod  did  not  consider  mankind  either  as  fallen  or  unfallen ;  but 
chose  some  and  rejected  others  merely  as  beings  that  should  infallibly  exist. 
The  Sub-lapsarians  suppose  that  the  elect  were  chosen  and  the  reprobate 
passed  by,  not  merely  as  creatures,  but  complexly  as  sinners.  Calvinism  is 
the  general  name  under  which  the  partisans  of  both  are  comprehended. 
The  Church-of-England  system  is  formed  on  the  Sub-lapsarian  principle, 
though  with  such  moderation  as  not  to  exclude  the  former.” 

He  points  out  four  different  meanings  of  the  term  “  elec- 
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tion,”  as  used  in  the  Bible ;  the  following  is  the  only  one 
required  here. 

“  The  term  election  most  commonly  signifies  that  eternal,  sovereign,  un¬ 
conditional,  particular,  and  immutable  act  of  God,  where  he  selected  some 
from  among  all  mankind,  and  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  and  everlastingly  saved  by  Christ.”  ^ 

Reprobation  is : 

“  God’s  eternal  preterition  of  some  men,  when  he  chose  others  to  glory ; 
and  his  predestination  of  them  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and 
then  to  receive  the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes,  even  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.”’ 

The  ground  of  election  and  of  reprobation  is  the  sovereign 
win  of  God  : 

“  Those  who  were  ordmned  unto  eternal  life,  were  not  ordained  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  worthiness  foreseen  in  them,  or  of  any  good  works  to  be 
wrought  by  them,  nor  yet  for  their  future  fiuth  ;  but  purely  and  solely  of 
free,  sovereign  grace,  and  according  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  God.  This  is 
evident,  among  other  considerations,  from  this  :  that  fiuth,  repentance,  and 
holiness  are  no  less  the  free  ^ts  of  God  than  eternal  life  itself.”  ’ 

As  the  future  faith  and  good  works  of  the  elect  were  not  the  cause  of  their 
being  chosen ;  so  neither  were  the  future  sins  of  the  reprobate  the  cause  of 
their  being  passed  by :  but  both  the  choice  of  the  former  and  the  decretive 
omission  of  the  latter,  were  owing  merely  and  entirely  to  the  sovereign  will 
and  determining  pleasure  of  God.”  * 

The  end  to  be  attained  by  the  salvation  of  the  elect  and 
the  punishment  of  the  non-elect  is  the  same  ; 

“  The  grand  principal  end  proposed  by  the  Deity  to  himself,  in  his  for¬ 
mation  of  all  things,  and  of  mankind  in  pardcular,  was  the  manifestation 
and  display  of  his  own  glorious  attributes.  His  ultimate  scope,  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  elect,  is  to  evidence  and  make  known,  by  their  salvation,  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  mercy  and  love  ;  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  non-elect  is  for  the  display  of  his  justice,  power,  sovereignty,  ho¬ 
liness,  and  truth.  As,  therefore,  God  himself  is  the  sole  author  and  efficient 
of  all  his  own  actions  ;  so  is  he,  likewise,  the  supreme  end  to  which  they  lead 
and  in  which  they  terminate.”  ^ 

In  reference  to  subordinate  ends:  to  the  elect  themselves, 
the  end  of  election  is  eternal  life ;  but  the  punishment  of  the 
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non-elect  is  for  the  purpose  of  treating  men  according  to 
their  desert.' 

Mr.  Toplady  was  obliged  to  reply  to  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  election.  Some  of  these 
may  be  noticed : 

God’s  justice  is  brought  in  question,  by  his  election  of 
some  to  life  and  his  reprobation  of  others.  This  injustice  is 
either  a  want  of  impartiality  in  his  treatment  of  men,  or  his 
arbitrary  act  of  condemning  those  who  had  simply  done 
what  he  ordained  they  should  do. 

In  the  first  case,  the  reply  is  : 

The  justice  of  God’s  procedure  herein  is  unquestionable,  out  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  mass,  wherein  one  was  not  better  than  another,  he  might  love  and  choose 
whom  and  as  many  as  he  pleased.  It  was  likewise  without  a  shadow  of  in¬ 
justice  whom  and  how  many  he  would  pass  by.” ' 

In  the  second  case,  the  reply  is : 

**  The  condemning  of  the  non-elect  is  the  fruit  (not  of  their  non-election, 
which  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  but)  of  their  own  positive  transgression.’* 

Reprobation  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  thing  purely  negative ;  and  consists 
in  God’s  not  choosing  some  to  glory,  and  not  calling  them  by  grace.  Even 
his  resolving  to  let  them  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  has,  so  far 
as  God  is  concerned,  more  in  it  of  negation  than  of  positivity ;  and  is  only 
tantamount  to  this,  that  the  ungodly  take  advantage  of  the  ncn-interference 
of  grace,  to  follow  the  corrupt  dictates  of  their  own  hearts,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  restrained  by  providence.”® 

This  reply  is  naturally  followed  by  another  question,  which 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  for  a  sub-lapsarian  to  answer  : 
How  happens  it,  that  men  sin?  Was  not  the  fall  of  man 
decreed,  as  well  as  his  reprobation  ;  why  divide  a  decree 
which  is  really  one,  and  then  make  yourself  the  champion  of 
that  part  which  is  easiest  of  defence  ?  The  decree  of  repro¬ 
bation  implies  a  decree  of  sin  ;  and  in  this  latter  decree,  the 
supposition  of  sin,  as  its  ground  would  be  absurd.  Are  men, 
then,  compelled  to  be  subjects  of  the  decree  of  reprobation  ? 
Mr.  Toplady’s  opponents  insist  on  knowing  whether,  taking 
into  view  the  whole  subject  at  once,  men  can  avoid  punish- 
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ment,  or  must  the  reprobate  be  “  damned,  do  what  they  can?” 
Toplady  felt  the  full  force  of  the  objections  which  are  here 
raised,  and  has  replied  to  them  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  in 
several  places.  His  manner  of  stating  the  objection  is  this  ; 
“  It  is  frequently  objected  to  us,  that,  according  to  our  view 
of  predestination :  ‘  God  makes  some  persons  on  purpose  to 
damn  them.’  ”  ^ 

We  will,  first  notice  his  sentiment  in  reference  to  this  ob¬ 
jection,  and  then  his  argument : 

“  This  we  never  advanced ;  nay,  we  utterly  reject  it,  as  equally  unworthy 
of  God  to  do,  and  of  a  rational  being  to  suppose.”  ‘  To  say  that  any  shall 
be  saved,  do  what  they  will ;  and  others  be  damned,  do  what  they  can :  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  blasphemy  against  the  holiness  of  God ;  and,  in  the 
second,  blasphemy  against  his  goodness.”  ’ 


To  Wesley’s  charge,  that  his  view  of  predestination  made 
God  the  author  of  sin,  and  made  it  God’s  fault,  not  that  of 
Judas,  that  Judas  betrayed  Christ ;  he  replies  :  “  without  the 
least  heat  or  emotion,  I  plainly  say,  Mr.  Wesley  lies.”  4 
The  argument  which  he  brings  forward  for  the  defence  of 
his  system  is  :  first,  “  Reprobation  denotes  either  God’s 
eternal  pretention  of  some  men  when  he  chose  others  to 
glory ;  or,  it  may  likewise  signify  God’s  forbearing  to  call, 
by  his  grace,  those  whom  he  had  thus  ordained  to  condem¬ 
nation.”  ®  But  this  is  a  defence  of  only  a  part  of  his  doctrine 
of  predestination  —  that  relating  to  punishment,  not  that  re¬ 
lating  to  sin.  A  second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  texts 
of  the  Scriptures  where  predestination  is  asserted.  These 
passages  he  attempts  to  apply  only  to  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  become  sinners :  God  condemns  and  punishes  the 
non-elect,  not  merely  as  men,  but  as  sinners.”  ®  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  argument  is  what  is  contained  in  these  words : 

“  John  offers  a  query  :  ‘  Can  they  avoid  it  [i.  e.  can  the  reprobate  avoid 
punishment]  by  anything  they  do  ?  *  Let  me  also  put  a  query  to  the  que¬ 
rist  :  Can  you  prove,  that  any  one  of  them  ever  did  what  he  could  to  avoid 
it  ?  If  this  cannot  be  proved,  it  does  not  follow  that  ‘  the  reprobate  shall 
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be  damned,  do  what  they  can.*  ^  Can  Mr.  Wesley  produce  a  single  instance 
of  any  one  man,  who  did  all  he  could  to  be  saved,  and  yet  was  lost  ?  If  he 
can,  let  him  tell  us  who  that  man  was,  where  he  lived,  when  he  died,  what 
he  did,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  he  labored  in  vain.”  ’ 

This  reply  certainly  meets  the  case,  and  may  be  applied 
to  the  objection  in  its  broadest  form.  But  it  is  not  a  defence 
evolved  from  his  own  doctrine  of  decrees.  Nor  has  it  any 
necessary  reference  to  predestination  at  all.  It  is  worth  no¬ 
ticing,  that  an  author  who  had  said  that  God  cannot  be  a 
tyrant,  in  the  sense  of  acting  contrary  to  law,  “  because  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe  can  be  bound  by  no  exte¬ 
rior  law,”  •  should  be  driven  at  last  to  appeal,  rather  pet¬ 
tishly,  to  man’s  ability,  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  God.  But 
what  does  Mr.  Toplady  mean  by  this  reply  in  the  form  of  a 
question? — that  the  reprobate  can  break  a  decree  of  God, 
and  crowd  themselves  into  the  number  of  Christ’s  followers  ? 
We  shall  hardly  charge  his  opponents  with  stupidity  for  not 
so  understanding  him,  at  least  before  this  resort  to  what  a 
“  man  can  do ;  ”  if  we  notice  his  doctrine  of  necessity ;  his 
frequent  assertion,  that  “  the  decrees  of  election  and  repro¬ 
bation  are  immutable  and  irreversible and  such  assertions 
as  this  :  “  Nor  could  the  justice  of  God  stand,  if  he  was  to 
condemn  the  elect,  for  whose  sins  he  hath  received  ample 
satisfaction  at  the  hand  of  Christ ;  or  if  he  was  to  save  the 
reprobate,  who  are  not  interested  in  Christ  as  the  elect  are.”  ^ 

Another  objection  is,  there  is  inconsistency  between  God’s 
decree  of  electing  a  fixed  and  unalterable  number  to  salva¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  offer :  “  Whosoever  will,  may  take  of 
the  water  of  life  freely.” 

The  reply  is :  “In  the  first  place,  none  can  will  or  un- 
feignedly  and  spiritually  desire  a  part  in  these  privileges, 
but  those  whom  God  previously  makes  willing  and  desirous ; 
and,  secondly,  he  gives  this  will  to,  and  excites  this  desire  in, 
none  but  his  own  elect.”  s 

The  opponents  of  election  say,  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  men  will  be  saved,  “  do  what  they  will,”  leads  to  indo- 
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lence  and  vice.  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Toplady  resents 
any  such  representation  of  his  doctrine.  He  also  denies  the 
effect  here  charged  upon  it.  It  is  as  impossible  to  be  saved 
without  personal  holiness  as  without  personal  existence. 
But  God  decrees  with  salvation  the  means  of  salvation. 
“  The  same  gratuitous  predestination  which  ordained  the 
existence  of  the  elect  as  men,  ordained  their  purification  as 
saints.”  He  denies  that  the  doctrine  tends  to  “  carnal  secu¬ 
rity,”  but  to  fortify  the  people  of  Christ  against  the  attacks 
of  unbelief,  and  the  insults  of  spiritual  enemies,  to  withdraw 
men  from  a  dependence  on  themselves,  or  any  creature,  and 
to  excite  them  to  a  love  of  God,  from  a  confidence  of  his 
love  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  the  legitimate  tendency  of 
Arminianism  to  be  to  licentiousness.  He  considered  the 
foundation  of  Arminian  doctrine  to  be  ;  the  assumption  that 
every  man  has  a  claim  to  happiness  “in  right  of  involuntary 
creatureship.”  ^  God  gave  existence,  therefore  he  is  bound 
to  make  that  existence  happy.  “  Admit  but  this,  and  univer¬ 
sal  salvation  comes  in  with  a  full  tide.”  ^  We  may  securely 
say  :  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

As  reasons  for  publicly  teaching  the  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation,  Toplady  gives,  from  Luther,  the  two  following  : 

1.  The  humiliation  of  our  pride  and  the  manifestation  of  Divine  grace. 

2.  The  discipline  of  faith  afforded,  in  believing  this  as  one  of  “  the  things 
not  seen.” 

To  these  he  adds,  as  further  reasons : 

1.  “  Without  it,  we  cannot  form  just  and  becoming  ideas 
of  God,”  as  a  being  whose  understanding  is  infinite  ;  whose 
care  extends  to  the  minutest  things ;  whose  purposes  are  un¬ 
changeable;  who  is  omnipotent,  for,  if  he  is  not  the  author 
of  irreversible  decrees,  he  is  liable  to  be  bafiled  and  defeated 
by  his  own  creatures ;  and  who  exercises  sovereign  mercy 
and  voluntary  grace. 

2.  “  Predestination  is  to  be  preached,  because  the  grace  of 
God  cannot  be  maintained  without  it.” 
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3.  By  this,  “  human  pride  is  levelled,  and  the  Divine 
glory  shines  untarnished,  because  unrivalled.” 

4.  This  doctrine  is  to  be  insisted  on,”  in  order  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  true  believers,  in  the  certainty  and  confidence 
of  their  salvation.” 

5.  Without  this  doctrine,  “  we  cannot  enjoy  a  lively  sight 
and  experience  of  God’s  special  love  and  mercy  towards  us 
in  Jesus  Christ.” 

6.  “  That  from  a  sense  of  God’s  peculiar,  eternal,  and  un¬ 
alterable  love  to  his  people,  their  hearts  may  be  inflamed  to 
love  him  in  return.” 

7.  By  it,  “  we  shall  be  excited  to  the  practice  of  universal 
godliness.” 

8.  Without  it,  “  we  shall  want  one  great  inducement  to 
the  exercise  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.”  Nothing 
will  so  effectually  knit  together  the  hearts  of  God’s  people, 
in  time,  as  the  belief  of  their  having  been  written,  by  name, 
in  one  book  of  life,  from  everlasting.” 

9.  Without  it,  “  we  shall  want  the  surest  and  most  pow¬ 
erful  inducement  to  patience,  resignation,  and  dependence 
upon  God,  under  every  spiritual  and  temporal  affliction.” 
“  My  afflictions  were  a  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  are  all 
ordered  in  number,  weight,  and  measure.”  ^ 


Necessity. 

Toplady  advocated  the  scheme  of  necessity;  he  admitted, 
also,  the  freedom  of  the  will.  How  he  made  these  two  posi¬ 
tions  consistent  with  each  other,  is  the  point  to  he  noticed. 
Necessity  he  defined  to  be  “  that  by  which,  whatever  comes 
to  pass,  cannot  but  come  to  pass,  and  can  come  to  pass  in 
no  other  way  or  manner  than  it  does ;  which  coincides  with 
Aristotle’s  definition  of  necessity.  We  call  that  necessary, 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is.”  2  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  necessity  included  in  this  definition,  that  of  “  com¬ 
pulsion  ”  may  be  thrown  out,  as  not  applicable  to  the  human 
will.  The  necessity  of  “infallible  certainty,”  without  any 
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“compulsory  force  on  the  will  of  the  agent,”  is  that  by  which 
human  actions  come  to  pass.”  ‘  This  infallible  certainty  is 
consistent  with  freedom,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  illustration  : 

“  When  Mr.  Wesley  is  very  hungry  or  very  tired,  he  is  necessarily,  and 
yet  freely,  disposed  to  food  or  rest.  He  can  no  more  help  being  so  di^osed, 
than  a  falling  stone  can  help  tending  to  the  earth.  And  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  what  he  himself  cannot  deny,  that,  necessarily  biassed  as  he  is  to 
those  mediums  of  recruit ;  he  has  recourse  to  them  as  freely  (i.  e.  as  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  with  as  much  appetite,  choice,  desire,  and  relish)  as  if  necessity 
was  quite  out  of  the  case  ;  nay,  and  with  abundantly  greater  freedom  and 
choice,  than  if  he  was  not  so  necessitated  and  impelled.” ' 

The  coincidence  of  thought  in  this  last  clause  and  that  in 
a  remark  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  worth  noting.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  speaking  of  the  liberty  of  spontaneity,  says  ;  “  The 
greatest  spontaneity  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  necessity.”* 
In  evidence  of  this,  he  brings  forward  the  same  illustration 
as  that  above ;  except  that  he  supposes  a  hungry  horse^  in 
place  of  the  Methodist  divine.  But  the  Scotch  philosopher 
says,  this  liberty  of  spontaneity  ought,  in  the  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  wiU,  “  to  be  thrown  altogether  out  of 
account.” 

If  we  neglect  both  of  the  points  which  have  now  been  no¬ 
ticed,  —  compulsion  from  external  force,  and  that  kind  of  free¬ 
dom  which  is  common  to  men  and  brutes, —  as  irrelevant ;  we 
may  return  to  the  question.  What  scheme  of  necessity  did 
Mr.  Toplady  adopt,  as  consistent  with  freedom  of  the  will  ? 
Understanding  freedom  to  be,  as  has  just  been  noticed,  act¬ 
ing  with  appetite,  choice, '  desire,  and  relish,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  at  least  two  kinds  of  necessity,  which  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  it  —  necessitation  by  the  efficient  willing  of  the 
Deity,  through  the  human  will  as  an  instrument ;  and  neces¬ 
sitation  through  final  causes,  or  the  necessary  determination 
of  the  will  by  the  strongest  motive.  Some  passages  appear 
to  indicate  one  view ;  some,  the  other ;  and,  at  times,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  or  whether  both,  for  the  latter  might  be  true,  either 
with  or  without  the  former.  Indeed,  Toplady’s  purpose  in 
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writing  did  not  require  him  to  distinguish,  very  accurately, 
between  different  schemes  on  this  subject.  He  says  : 

“  The  point  in  dispute  between  us  and  the  Arminians  is,  not  concerning 
the  existence  of  free  will,  but  concerning  its  powers.  That  man  is  naturally 
endued  with  a  will,  we  never  denied  ;  and  that  man’s  will  is  naturally  free 
to  what  is  morally  and  spiritually  evil,  we  always  affirmed.  The  grand 
hinge,  then,  on  which  the  debate  turns,  is  whether  free  will  be,  or  be  not,  a 
faculty  of  such  sovereignty  and  power,  as  either  to  ratify  or  baffle  the  sav¬ 
ing  grace  of  God,  according  to  its  [i.  e.  according  to  the  will’s]  own  inde¬ 
pendent  pleasure  and  self-determination  ?  ”  ^ 

But  Toplady  has  been  more  definite  than  this  ;  and  we 
may  find  statements  indicative  of  his  sentiments  on  both  of 
the  points  last  noticed.  In  relation  to  the  power  of  motives, 
he  is  explicit. 

“  Bradwardin  believed  that  the  human  will,  however  free  in  its  actings, 
is  not  altogether  exempt  from  necessity.  He  supposed  that  what  the  under¬ 
standing  regards  as  good,  the  will  must  necessarily  desire ;  and  what  the 
understanding  represents  as  evil,  the  will  must  necessarily  disapprove.  A 
remark  this,  not  spun  from  the  subtilties  of  metaphysics  ;  but  founded  in 
fact,  and  demonstrable  from  every  man’s  own  hourly  experience.  The  will, 
therefore,  is  no  other  than  the  practical  echo  of  the  understanding  ;  and  is 
so  far  from  being  endued  with  a  self-determining  power,  or  with  a  freedom 
of  indiffierence  to  this  or  that,  that  it  closes  in  with  the  dictates  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  as  naturally,  as  necessarily,  and  as  implicitly,  as  an  eastern  slave  ac¬ 
commodates  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  grand  seignor.  As  the 
understanding  is  thus  the  directress  of  the  will ;  so,  ten  thousand  different 
circumstances  concur  to  influence  and  direct  the  understanding ;  which  lat¬ 
ter  is  altogether  as  passive  in  her  receptions  of  impressions  from  without,  as 
she  is  sometimes  active  in  her  subsequent  contemplation  and  combination 
of  them.  It  follows,  that  if  the  understanding  (from  which  the  will  receives 
its  bias)  be  thus  liable  to  passive,  subjective  necessity ;  the  will  itself,  which 
is  absolutely  governed  by  a  faculty  so  subject  to  necessitation,  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  possessed  of  that  kind  of  freedom  which  the  Arminian  scheme  sup¬ 
poses  her  to  be.” '  “  The  finally  predominant  motive  constantly  and  infal¬ 
libly  determines  the  will ;  and  the  will,  thus  necessarily  determined,  as  con¬ 
stantly  and  infallibly  determines  the  actions  of  the  wilier.  If  motives  did 
not  so  operate  on  the  mind,  actions  and  volitions  would  be  uncaused  effects ; 
than  which  ideas,  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  absurd  and  self¬ 
contradictory.”  * 
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These  quotations  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  view  of  the 
■  power  of  motives.  On  the  more  difficult  question  of  the  ef- 

I  ficiency  of  the  Divine  will,  in  the  case  of  human  volitions, 

[  the  conclusion  will  not  be  so  clear.  He  hesitates  but  does  not 

!  deny,  when  this  view  is  stated  in  its  broadest  sense. 

I 

“  From  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  :  ‘  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
1  I  work ;  ’  and  from  that  assertion  of  the  Apostle :  ‘  In  him  we  live,  and  are 

I  moved,  and  exist;'  the  archbishop  [Bradwardin]  infers:  1.  ‘that  no 

thing  whatever  can  put  any  other  thing  into  motion,  unless  God  himself,  by 
his  own  proper  influence,  give  motion  to  the  thing  so  moved ;  2.  that  no  thing 
whatever  can  put  any  other  thing  into  motion,  without  God’s  being  the  im¬ 
mediate  mover  of  it ;  yea,  3.  that  whatsoever  is  put  in  motion  by  anything 
else,  is  more  immediately  moved  by  God  himself,  than  by  the  instrument 
which  sets  it  in  motion,  be  that  instrument  what  it  will.’  This  is  winding 
,  up  matters  to  a  very  high  standard.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  standard  is  no 

higher  than  philosophy  itself  can  justify.”  * 

Though  Mr.  Toplady  seems  to  be  dizzy  for  a  moment 
when  raised  to  this  height ;  his  own  statements  in  reference 
to  the  power  of  motives,  and  the  dependence  of  motives  up¬ 
on  God  as  the  source  of  their  power,  indicate  a  view  not 
much  below  that  of  the  archbishop.  He  maintained  that  the 
volitions  were  dependent  on  the  ideas,  the  ideas  on  the  sen¬ 
sations,  the  sensations  upon  “  exterior  beings  (for  all  our 
sensations  are  but  modes  of  motion),  and  every  one  of  these 
exterior  beings  is  dependent  for  existence,  and  for  operation, 
on  God  Most  High.”  ^  Necessity,  in  his  view,  derives  “  its 
whole  existence  from  the  free  will  of  God ;  and  its  whole 
effectuosity  from  his  never-ceasing  providence.”  *  He  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  rational  determination  of  the 
will  and  fate  ;  but  held  both  to  be  true  and  the  same  with 
necessity.  •“  And  what  is  philosophical  necessity,  but  predes- 
tinatio  elicita,  or  God’s  determination  drawn  out  into  act  ? 
Necessity,  i.  e.  fate  or  providence,  is  a  straight  line  drawn 
I  from  the  point — God’s  decree.”  *  The  execution  of  God’s 

decree  is  not  the  application  of  force  to  the  will ;  for  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  decree  gives  man  his  freedom,  and  can  easily  pre¬ 
sent  motives,  so  that  man  acts  as  if  he  was  free,  while  yet 
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the  “  will  of  God  is  certain  and  unalterable  and  is  the  gov¬ 
erness  of  ours.” '  He  notices,  in  connection  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  opinion  of  the  old  philosophers,  in  a  way  which 
shows  his  admiration,  if  not  his  assent. 

“  If  we  distinguish  accurately,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  order  in  which 
the  most  judicious  of  the  ancients  considered  the  whole  matter :  first,  God ; 
then,  his  will ;  then  fate,  or  the  solemn  ratification  of  his  will  by  passing  and 
establishing  it  into  an  unchangeable  decree ;  then,  creation ;  then,  necessity, 
i.  e.  such  an  indissoluble  concatenation  of  secondary  causes  and  effects,  as 
has  a  native  tendency  to  secure  the  certainty  of  all  events  (sicut  unda  im- 
pelitur  unda) ;  then,  providence,  i.  e.  the  omnipresent,  omnivigilant,  all¬ 
directing  superintendency  of  Divine  wisdom  and  power,  carrying  the  whole 
preconcerted  scheme  into  actual  execution  by  the  subservient  mediation  of 
second  causes,  which  are  created  for  that  end.”  * 


Almost  any  scheme  of  necessity  may  be  adopted  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  merely  the  freedom  which  Mr.  Toplady  allows  ; 
he  nowhere  intimates  that  the  freedom  of  spontaneity  which 
has  been  noticed,  is  not  sufficient  for  man’s  free  agency. 
Passages  have  been  already  notieed  which  show  that  free¬ 
dom  is  simply  choice,  or  pleasure,  or  willingness,  in  action. 
If  only  a  smile  of  satisfaction  passes  over  the  face  of  the 
man,  when  he  sees  what  he  is  doing,  he  is  free  ;  let  him  be 
in  any  conceivable  condition,  as  to  motives  or  compulsion. 
In  meeting  objections  to  his  views,  Toplady  denies  any  con¬ 
nection  between  morality  and  necessity.  Things  are  good  or 
bad  of  themselves,  independently  of  their  causes,  “  neither 
necessity  nor  non-necessity  has  anything  to  do  with  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  actions.”  ^ 

The  modes  of  actions,  called  virtue  and  vice,  do  not  cease  to  be  moral, 
be  those  modes  occasioned  by  what  they  may.  Acts  are,  to  ^1  intents  and 
purposes,  as  morally  good  or  evil,  if  they  flow  from  one  source  as  from  an¬ 
other.  Light  is  light,  darkness  is  darkness,  flow  they  from  the  right  hand  or 
from  the  left.”  * 

To  the  question,  What  influence  can  the  means  of  grace 
have  on  human  conduct,  consistently  with  the  scheme  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  this  philosopher  replies  : 
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“  These  are  not  useless  with  regard  to  the  elect,  for  they  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Nor  are  these 
vain  with  regard  to  the  reprobate  ;  for  precept,  reproof,  and  exhortation 
may,  if  duly  attended  to,  be  a  means  of  making  them  careful  to  adjust  their 
moral,  external  conduct  according  to  the  rules  of  decency,  justice,  and  regu¬ 
larity  ;  and  thereby  prevent  much  inconvenience  to  themselves  and  injury 
to  society.  And  as  for  prayer,  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  without  exception. 
Every  created  being  is,  as  such,  dependent  on  the  Creator  for  all  things ; 
and  if  dependent,  ought  to  have  recourse  to  him,  both  in  the  way  of  suppli¬ 
cation  and  thanksgiving.”  ^ 

The  propriety  of  preaching  must  certainly  be  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  necessity ;  for  it  is  proved,  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  that  single  purpose,  that  Christ  himself  was  an 
absolute  necessitarian ;  *  and  Christ  and  his  apostles 
“  preached  to  sinners,  and  enforced  their  ministry  with 
proper  rebukes,  invitations,  and  exhortations,  as  occasion  re¬ 
quired.”  ® 

Whatever  plausible  objections  might  be  raised  against  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  this  author  relied  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  as  settling  this  question  beyond  all 
dispute.  He  dislikes  the  term  foreknowledge,  since  it  intro¬ 
duces  time  into  the  knowledge  of  God,  with  whom  all  dura¬ 
tion  is  a  “  philosophical  now.”  God’s  knowledge  is  but  the 
understanding  of  what  he  is  himself  doing,  and  is  as  much 
the  guide  of  the  decree  or  wiU  of  God,  as  his  will  is  the  cause 
of  his  knowledge.  “  Let  me  just  hint  that  if  all  things,  with¬ 
out  exception  and  without  succession,  are  eternally  present 
as  an  indivisible  point  to  the  uncreated  view,  necessity  comes 
in  with  a  full  tide.”  * 

The  little  that  our  theologian  has  written  on  human  abil¬ 
ity,  may  be  properly  appended  to  this  subject.  He  seems  to 
have  entertained  an  excessive  desire  to  reduce  his  theologi¬ 
cal  views  to  the  simplest  forms.  For  this  purpose  the  power 
and  government  of  God  were  the  universal  principles.  He 
fancied  that  these  principles  could  be  made  a  test  of  theo¬ 
logical  disputes  among  Christian  sects.  He  says  :  “  All  dis¬ 
putes  between  us  and  the  Axminians  may  be  reduced  to 
these  two  questions :  Is  God  dependent  on  man ;  or,  is  man 
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dependent  on  God.  Is  man  a  debtor  to  God ;  or,  God  a 
debtor  to  man  ?  ” '  On  the  subject  of  ability,  the  question  of 
the  debtor  may  be  neglected ;  and  if  any  claim  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  men  can  be  made,  which  their  dependence  on  God 
does  not  set  aside,  then  the  Arminians  are  allowed  to  have 
the  advantage  in  the  contest.  If  human  dependence  is  such 
that  men  have,  within  the  smallest  range,  the  power  of  so 
acting  that  we  may  say,  their  choice  and  not  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  God  was  the  cause  of  such  action,  that  the  action 
was  of  such  a  quality  —  then  Calvinism  is  overthrown.” 
However  he  intended  this  statement  to  be  received,  it  exhib¬ 
its  the  tenor  of  his  belief.  On  the  other  hand  he  says,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Wesley : 

“  I  believe  and  preach  that  they  [the  non-elect]  will  he  condemned,  not 
for  doing  what  they  can  in  a  moral  way,  but  for  not  doing  what  they  can  ; 
for  not  believing  the  gospel  report ;  and  for  not  ordering  their  conversation 
according  to  it.”  * 


The  general  tendency  of  the  writings  before  us,  is  quite 
different,  however,  from  that  of  the  passage  just  noticed. 
Probably  the  view  which  he  would  most  readily  have  given 
out  as  his  own,  is  that  contained  in  a  reply  to  the  following 
question  : 

“  ‘  But  could  they  [the  reprobate]  ever  repent,  believe,  and  obey  ?  ’ 
I  am  not  afraid  to  answer,  with  the  word  of  God,  that  repentance,  faith,  and 
sanctification  are  God’s  own  gifts,  which  he  is  not  bound  to  bestow  on  any 
man,  and  might  have  withheld  from  all  men.  Where  these  graces  are  given, 
rectitude  and  happiness  follow ;  where  they  are  not  given,  sin  and  misery 
continue  to  reign.  The  unregenerate  commit  evil  with  desire,  freedom,  and 
consent,  in  consequence  of  that  original  depravation  which  God  (for  un¬ 
fathomable  reasons)  was  pleased  to  permit,  and  which  nothing  but  his  own 
grace  can  effectually  supersede.”  * 

If  this  should  not  be  thought  to  be  answering  rather  with 
a  commentary  on  the  word  of  God,  we  may  quote,  as  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion,  a  passage  from  a  creed  prepared  by 
John  Clement,  in  the  year  1556,  of  which  Toplady  says  : 
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“  Would  to  God  that  the  same  creed  was  as  generally  held 
in  the  days  that  are  now.” 

“  I  doe  confesse  and  beleve,  that  Adam,  by  his  fall,  lost  from  himself  and 
all  his  posterity,  all  the  freed(Hne,  choyce,  and  power  of  man’s  will  to  doe 
good ;  so  that  it  cannot  once  think  a  good  thought,  etc.,  untill  suche  tyme  as 
the  same  (i.  e.  the  will)  be  regenerate  by  the  Holy  Ghoste.”  ^ 

If  the  “  power  of  contrary  choice  ”  is  made  the  test  of  hu¬ 
man  ability,  the  following  remark  will  be  considered  a  clear 
statement  of  our  author’s  view. 

“  That  which  is  not  certainly  future,  is  not  certainly  foreknowable.  God 
does  not  foreknow  afiterknow  (i.  e.  he  is  never  sure  of  a  thing’s  coming  to 
pass),  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  his  creatures  to  determine  themselves  to  a 
contrary  point  of  the  compass.”  * 

The  Atonement. 

The  effect  of  the  atonement,  according  to  this  writer,  is  to 
make  men  righteous.  They  are  not  so  sanctified  that  they 
constantly  do  right ;  their  actions  are  not  all  holy;  but  those 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  the  atonement  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  God,  righteous,  having  the  merit  of  those  who  have  kept 
the  law  in  all  points.  This  is  his  understanding  of  the  term 
justification,  which  is  not  merely  negative,  but  positive, 
“  and  exalts  us  to  a  higher  state  of  felicity  than  mere  pardon 
would  do.”.*  In  justifying  us,  God  must  both  pardon  our 
sins  and  reward  us  as  if  we  had  been  always  obedient.  But 
how  can  God  pardon  the  guilty  ?  It  is  by  punishing  another, 
who  is  innocent,  in  their  stead.  “  The  sword  of  vengeance 
having  been  already  sheathed  in  the  sinless  human  nature 
of  Jehovah’s  Equal,”  “  Divine  justice  has  nothing  to  allege, 
has  no  penalty  to  inflict  ”  on  such  as  “  trust  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.”  ^  In  addition  to  pardon,  there  is  a  positive  reward. 
Justification  (i.  e.  God’s  acceptance  of  men  as  perfect  fulfil- 
lers  of  the  law)  entitles  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  all  those 
to  whom  Christ’s  righteousness  is  imputed,  and  who  are  pro¬ 
nounced  just  in  consequence  of  that  imputed  righteousness.* 


1  H.  98. 
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Christ  is  the  sinner’s  substitute,  in  keeping  the  law,  in  the 
Divine  judgment  against  sin,  and  in  punishment. 

Next  comes  in  the  infinite  merit  of  Christ’s  righteousness  and  atone¬ 
ment  ;  for  we  were  chosen  to  salvation  in  him  as  members  of  his  mjstic 
body ;  and  that,  through  him  as  our  surety  and  substitute,  by  whose  vicar 
rious  obedience  to  the  moral  laws,  and  submission  to  the  curse  and  penalty, 
all  we  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life,  should  never  incur  the  Divine 
hatred,  or  be  punished  for  our  sins,  but  continue  to  eternity,  as  we  were 
from  eternity,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.”  ^ 

It  is  not  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  of 
the  atonement,  that  Christ’s  obedience  is  the  same  with  the 
obedience  of  all  his  followers,  so  that  no  punishment  is  de¬ 
manded  ;  nor  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  the  same  with 
the  sufferings  of  all  his  followers,  so  that  punishment  has 
been  inflicted  to  the  utmost ;  but  by  means  of  both,  the  ran¬ 
som  of  the  church  is  consummated.  “  Nothing  but  the  all¬ 
perfect  and  everlasting  merit,  which  is  the  complex  result  of 
his  [Christ’s]  obedience  and  of  his  sacrifice,  can  exalt  and  re¬ 
trieve  us  to  the  dignity  and  felicity  of  heaven.”  “  It  is  not 
the  view  of  this  author  that  the  amoimt  of  suffering  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  with  the  sum  of  his  meritorious  deeds,  is  that 
which  fixes  the  value  of  the  atonement.  The  infinite  merit 
and  efficacy  of  Christ’s  righteousness  is  due  to  the  “divinity 
of  his  person.”  “  All  created  beings  could  not,  by  any  sacri¬ 
fice,  present  a  single  sinner  blameless  before  the  bar  of  God. 
Such  power  belongeth  only  to  the  righteousness  of  the  God- 
man,  Jehovah  incarnate.”  ^ 

Yet  there  is  a  transfer  of  good  works  from  Christ  to  his 
people,  and  a  transfer  of  punishment  from  the  elect  to  Christ. 
“Jesus, the  Son  and  the  Lamb  of  God,  sustained  intensively 
that  punishment  for  sin,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
levied  extensively  on  sinners,  to  all  eternity.”  * 

Though  Christ  and  the  elect  are  spoken  of  as  one  mystical 
body,  they  are  not  so  in  any  sense  which  destroys  the  sepa¬ 
rate  individuality  of  each  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  They 
are  by  faith  one  with  him,  hence  one  with  him  in  justifies* 
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tion ;  but  not  one  so  as  to  have  done  the  works  of  Christ 
with  him,  for  these  are  imputed  to  them.  “  By  imputation* 
I  mean,  God’s  graciously  placing  that  to  our  account  which 
we  did  not  personally  do.  Whoever  denies  the  imputation 
of  Christ’s  sufferings  to  us  men,  is  a  Socinian  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  import  of  the  word.” 

The  atonement  is  limited  in  its  effect.  It  is  not  the  will 
of  God  that  all  should  be  saved  (for  who  hath  resisted  his 
will?),  but  all  are  saved  for  whom  Christ  died;  hence, 
“  though  the  blood  of  Christ,  from  its  own  intrinsic  dignity, 
was  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  all  men ;  yet,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  Father’s  appointment,  he  shed  it  intentionally, 
and  therefore  effectually  and  immediately,  for  the  elect  only.”  ^ 
As  God  has  not  provided  for  the  salvation  of  all,  so  he  does 
not  invite  all : 

“  Now,  if  God  Invited  all  men  to  come  to  him,  and  then  shut  the  door  of 
mercy  agaunst  any  who  were  desirous  of  entering,  his  invitation  would  be 
a  mockery  and  unworthy  of  himself;  but  we  insist  on  it,  that  he  does  not 
invite  all  men  to  come  to  him  in  a  saving  way ;  and  that  every  individual 
person  who  is,  through  his  gracious  influence  on  his  heart,  made  willing  to 
come  to  him,  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be  surely  saved  by  him,  and  that  with 
an  everlasting  salvation.”  * 

Mr.  Toplady  did  not  admit  that  the  Arminian  scheme  of 
a  general  atonement  is  more  mild  and  merciful  than  that 
of  the  Calvinists.  Both  parties  admit  that  the  atonement 
does  not,  in  fact^  secure  the  salvation  of  all.  Which  scheme, 
then,  has  most  of  mercy  in  it,  that  which  supposes  all  are 
invited,  while  some  reject  the  invitation ;  or  that  which  sup¬ 
poses  the  non-elect  are  never  invited  at  all.  This  writer  does 
not  hesitate  to  say,  the  latter. 

“  Suppose  God  actually  ofiers  grace  to  one  of  the  reprobate,  ‘  nay,  even 
draws  him  (i.  e.,  according  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  divine  traction,  God 
solicits,  propounds  motives,  excites,  and  would  fain  have  him),  to  accept  of 
it.  But  why  this  waste  of  Divine  influence  ?  Is  it  to  add  to  iniquities  al¬ 
ready  too  great  ?  and  to  seal  destruction  already  too  sure  ?  Can  God  be 
in  earnest  in  ofiering  grace  to  one  who,  he  infallibly  knows  beforehand,  will 
infallibly  refuse  it?  Can  it  be  from  a  principle  of  loving  kindness  that  the 
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Deity  is  supposed  to  tamper  (for  tampering  it  is)  witb  this  man,  by  an  offer 
of  grace,  which  the  Omniscient  Offerer  knows  will  be  ineffectual  ?  Let 
those  who  plead  for  such  grace  as  this,  forbear  to  charge  the  asserters  of 
special  and  efficacious  vocation,  with  representing  the  Deity  as  unmerciful; 
and,  for  conunon  decency’s  sake,  cease  to  tax  the  doctrines  we  plead  for, 
with  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Level  your  tragical  exclamations  about  unmer¬ 
cifulness  at  your  own  scheme,  which  truly  and  properly  deserves  them.”  ^ 

An  assertion  which  seemed  unwarranted  to  the  opponents 
of  this  theological  system,  was :  “  That  the  number  of  the 
elect  is  so  fixed  and  determinate  that  it  neither  can  be  aug¬ 
mented  nor  diminished.”  But  Mr.  Toplady  insists  that  the 
proposition  must  be  true,  and  does  “  not  scruple  to  hinge 
the  whole  weight  of  it  on  the  certain  and  immutable 
knowledge  of  God.”  Christ  says,  he  knows  whom  he  has 
chosen ;  “  but  was  the  number  fluctuating  and  precarious,” 
he  could  only  be  said  “  to  guess  at  them.”  So,  again :  “  ‘  I 
know  my  sheep.’  But  if  the  number  was  indeterminate, 
they  could  not  be  known :  the  sheep  of  to-day  might  degene¬ 
rate  into  goats  to-morrow ;  and  the  goats  of  yesterday  might 
become  sheep  to-day,  and  be  goats  again  before  night. 
Nay,  it  might  so  happen  that  the  Great  Shepherd  might,  at 
the  long  run,  not  have  a  single  sheep  to  know.”  ®  Though 
Toplady  was  rigid  in  his  view  of  a  partial  atonement ;  no 
man  could  entertain  a  more  grateful  assurance  that  multi¬ 
tudes  would  be  found  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ. 

“  The  kingdom  of  glory  will  both  be  more  largely  and  more  variously 
peopled,  than  bigots  of  all  denominations  are  either  able  to  think,  or  willing 
to  allow.” 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  he  asks ; 

“  Why  are  Calvin’s  notions  gloomy  ?  Is  it  gloomy  to  believe  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  human  race  are  made  for  endless  happiness  ?  There  can, 
I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  entertained  concerning  the  salvation  of  very 
young  persons.  If  (as  some,  who  have  versed  themselves  in  this  kind  of 
speculations,  affirm)  about  one  half  of  mankind  die  in  infancy ;  and  if,  as 
indubitable  observation  proves,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  renuun- 
ing  half  die  in  childhood  ;  and  if,  as  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  think, 
many  millions  of  those  who  live  to  maturer  years,  in  every  successive  gene¬ 
ration,  have  their  names  in  the  book  of  life ;  then  what  a  very  small  portion. 
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comparatively,  of  the  human  species  falls  under  the  decree  of  preterition 
and  non-redemption.”  ^ 

In  proof  of  the  salvation  of  infants,  he  refers  to  Matt.  18: 
14  :  “  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.”  Believing  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  non-elect  should  perish,  he 
could  of  course  deny  “  these  little  ones  ”  to  be  of  that  num¬ 
ber.  Does,  then,  the  wiU  of  God  change  concerning  them, 
when  they  become  adult  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  Christ  is  not 
speaking  of  any  who  will  arrive  at  adult  age  —  as  may  be 
seen  from  verse  10th  of  the  same  chapter :  ‘  I  say  unto  you, 
that  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  “  Their  angels,”  as  he  understands  the 
passage,  means  their  souls — the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  in¬ 
fancy.  He  considers  other  interpretations  of  the  text, — as 
whether  these  were  not  guardian-angels, — but  thinks  they 
would  not,  in  that  case,  always  behold  the  face  of  God ;  but 
it  might  be  asked,  whether  guardian-angels  are  “  long¬ 
sighted  ”  enough  to  see  him  while  they  are  on  earth,  etc. ; 
but  the  result  of  all  is,  his  own  view  is  the  most  rational. 
The  reader  will  be  convinced,  at  least,  that  it  was  the  most 
consonant  with  his  feelings.2 


Sin. 

The  depravity  of  nien  has  different  appearances,  according 
as  we  view  it  in  different  relations.  We  may  consider  it  as 
a  perversion  of  character,  as  resulting  in  guilt  and  punish¬ 
ment,  as  requiring  an  atonement,  as  a  means  by  which  God 
manifests  his  glory ;  and  each  view  will  leave  an  impression 
on  the  mind  different  from  that  produced  by  another. 

It  should  seem  that  Toplady’s  favorite  view  was  that 
which  connected  sin  with  the  government  of  God.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  God  could  have  prevented  sin,  that  he  therefore 
willed  it,  yet  was  not  the  author  of  it.  Though  God  is  the 
agent  in  all  actions,  sinfulness  in  acts  is  not  the  effect  of  his 
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agency,  therefore  sin  is,  for  the  most  part,  negative.  This 
negative  quality  God  permits  effectively,  and  is  the  cause  of, 
defectively. 

“  Very  happily  we  have  a  fine  definition  of  sin,  given  us  by  a  logician 
who  could  not  err.  ‘  Every  man  who  committeth  sin,  doth  also  commit  ille¬ 
gality  ;  for  sin  is  illegality,’  1  John  3:  4.  Whence  I  conclude  that  sin, 
strictly  considered,  has  more  of  negation  in  it  than  of  positivity  ;  else  it 
could  not  have  been  properly  definable  by  a  merely  negative  term.  For  ille¬ 
gality  imports  no  more  than  a  non-commensuration  to  the  law  as  a  rule,  or 
measure  of  length  and  breadth.”  ^ 

Sinfulness  is  a  negative  quality,  belonging  to  actions 
when  we  consider  them  as  the  product  of  Divine  power. 
God  refuses  to  add  a  certain  quality  to  the  deeds  of  men, 
and  they  are  therefore  sinful.  “  Which  actions  [those  of  the 
non-elect],  as  neither  issuing  from  faith,  nor  being  wrought 
with  a  view  to  the  Divine  glory,  nor  done  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Divine  word,  are,  on  these  accounts,  properly 
denominated  evil.”  ^  When  God  actuates  men  by  an  influ¬ 
ence  which,  beside  producing  actions,  displaces  this  negative 
quality  which  has  been  spoken  of,  then  we  have  good  actions. 
“  God  is  the  author  of  the  actions  of  the  elect,  both  as  actions 
and  as  good  actions  :  ”  so  is  he  the  author  of  the  actions  of 
the  wicked,  but  “not  in  a  moral  and  compound  sense,  as 
they  are  sinful ;  but  physically  simply,  and  sensu  diviso,  as 
they  are  mere  actions,  abstractedly  from  aU  considerations 
of  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  them.  We  can  easily 
conceive  of  an  action,  purely  as  such,  without  adverting  to 
the  quality  of  it ;  so  that  the  distinction  between  an  action 
and  its  denomination  of  good  or  evil,  is  very  obvious  and 
natural.”  In  the  elect,  God  produces  works  both  by  his  al¬ 
mighty  power  and  by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit ;  but,  in  the 
wicked,  by  his  power  alone,  withholding  his  Spirit.  He  does 
not  infuse  iniquity  into  men,  but  powerfully  excites  them  to 
action,  and,  in  the  reprobate,  neglects  to  add  that  influence 
without  which  every  act  is  necessarily  evil.  Sin  is  thus  “  a 
thing  purely  negative,  can  have  no  positive  or  efficient  cause. 
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but  only  a  negative  and  deficient  one.’  ^  God  is,  then,  the 
deficient  cause  of  sin.  That  is,  he  prompts  the  wicked  to 
act  and  fails  to  add  that  influence  by  which  alone  the  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  made  good.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say,  God  is 
the  “  efficacious  permitter  ”  ^  of  sin.  He  acts  through 
wicked  men  by  his  power,  and  permits  their  vitiosity  to  al¬ 
loy  the  act  with  the  quality  of  sin. 

Sinfulness  is  not  so  truly  a  negative  quality  of  actions 
when  we  consider  them  the  products  of  human  power. 
Toplady  infers  from  the  passage  quoted  above,  1  John  3:  4, 
“  that  unless  sin  had  something  of  positivity  in  it,  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  commissible.”  Yet  he 
does  not  clearly  discern  how  that  can  be  “  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Dr.  Watts’s  distinction  between  actions  them¬ 
selves  and  the  sinfulness  of  them.”  3  The  sinfulness  of  ac¬ 
tions  is  due  to  man’s  nature,  “  our  own  vitiosity  is  the  cause 
of  our  acting  amiss.”  ^ 

Our  sin  is  not,  then,  the  product  of  our  volitions,  but  is  to 
be  traced  back  to  a  source  within  us,  from  which  the  evil 
quality  naturally  and  spontaneously  flows. 

“  It  is  undeniably  certain  that  we,  who  are  now  living,  are  in  actual  pos¬ 
session  of  an  evil  nature ;  which  nature  we  brought  with  us  into  the  world ; 
it  is  not  of  our  acquiring,  but  was  ‘  cast  and  mingled  with  our  very  frame.’  ”  * 
“  Whence  proceed  errors  in  judgment,  and  immoralities  in  practice  ?  Evil 
tempers,  evil  desires,  and  evil  words  ?  Original  sin  answers  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  moment.  Adaqi’s  offence  was  the  peccatum  peccans,  the  sin  that 
still  goes  on  sinning,  in  all  mankind  ;  or,  to  use  the  just  and  emphatic  words 
of  CaWn :  “  The  corruption  of  our  nature  is  always  operative,  and  con¬ 
stantly  teeming  with  unholy  fruits.”  ®  “  Neither  the  temptations  of  Satan, 

by  which  we  are  exercised ;  nor  the  bad  examples  of  others,  which  we  are 
so  prone  to  imitate ;  are  the"  causes  of  this  spiritual  and  moral  leprosy. 
They  are  but  the  occasions  of  stirring  up  and  calling  forth  the  latent  cor¬ 
ruptions  within.”  ^ 

Original  sin  is,  according  to  Toplady,  a  punishment  for 
preceding  transgression.  That  transgression  is  the  fall  of 
Adam,  which  is  imputed  to  us,  and  of  which  we  are  guilty. 
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So  terrible  a  calamity  as  the  univeisal  infection  of  our  whole  species,  is 
and  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  some  grand  and  primary  transgres¬ 
sion.  Such  a  capital  punishment  would  never  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
human  race,  by  the  God  of  infinite  justice,  but  for  some  adequate  preceding 
offence.”  ^  “  Now  the  judgment  of  God  is  always  according  to  truth.  He 

would  not  deem  us  guilty,  unless  we  were  so.  And  guilty  of  our  first  pa¬ 
rents*  offence  we  cannot  be,  but  in  a  way  of  imputation.” ' 

As  to  the  ground  of  imputation,  Mr.  Toplady  has  not  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  very  fully.  Yet  it  is,  in  general,  that  Adam 
acted  as  our  representative. 

The  first  Adam  acted  in  our  names,  and  stood  in  our  stead,  and  repre¬ 
sented  our  persons,  in  the  covenant  of  works.”  ‘  When  Adam  fell,  he  fell  not 
only  as  a  private  individual,  but  also  as  a  public  person ;  just  as  the  Second 
Adam,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  did  afterward,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  obey 
and  die,  as  the  eovenant-surety  and  representative  of  all  his  elect  people.”  * 

There  is  a  sense,  then,  in  which  we  sinned  in  Adam. 
“  It  follows  that  they  [those  who  have  died  in  infancy]  sin¬ 
ned  representatively  and  implicitly  in  Adam.”®  But  we 
must  consider  this  expression,  “  sinned  in  Adam,”  as  of  little 
value,  except  for  the  convenience  of  the  term ;  for  he  denies 
that  we  sinned  in  him  as  individuals,  present  at  the  original 
transgression. 

“  Guilty  of  our  first  parents’  sin  we  cannot  be,  but  by  way  of  imputation.”' 
“  It  is  incontestibly  clear  that  not  any  individual  among  the  numberless 
millions  who  have  died  in  infancy,  was  capable  of  committing  actual  sin.”  ^ 
“  We  were,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  severe  moral  punishment,  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  be  ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  have  sinned  in  our  own 
persons,  antecedently  to  our  actual  existence.” ' 

Nor  did  our  author  hold  that  we  sinned  in  Adam  by  be¬ 
ing  responsibly  present,  through  a  connection  of  our  souls 
with  his. 

Nor  can  I  conceive  how  soul  can  generate  soul,  without  supposing  the 
soul  to  have  partes  extra  partes  ;  and  if  once  we  grant  its  divisibility,  what 
becomes  of  its  absolute  immateriality,  together  with  its  essential  incorrupti¬ 
bility,  and  its  intrinsic  immortality  ?  ”  Though  not  determined  to  either 
side  of  the  question,  I  own  myself  inclinable  to  believe  that  souls  are  of  God’s 
own  immediate  creation  and  infusion.”  * 
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Moreover,  he  allows  a  logical  distinction  between  the  sin 
of  which  we  are  guilty,  and  that  of  which  Adam  was  guilty. 

“They  [the  scholastic  writers]  very  properly  distinguish  ori^al  sin  into 
what  they  call  *  peccatum  originans  ’  and  *  peccatum  originatum.’  By  *•  pec- 
catum  ori^nans,’  they  mean  the  *  ipsissimum,’  or  the  very  act  itself,  of  Adam’s 
offence  in  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit.  By  the  ‘  peccatum  originatum,’  they 
mean  that  act  as  transmitted  to  us.”  ^ 

This  would  be,  at  least,  a  needless  complication  of  the  af¬ 
fair,  if  we  really  committed  the  same  act  with  Adam. 

We  must  consider,  therefore,  Adam’s  relation  to  us  only 
that  of  a  representative.  What  he  did  in  that  capacity,  we 
are  held  responsible  for.  “  God’s  word  expressly  declares 
that,  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man,  many  were  constituted 
sinners.  They  are,  in  the  Divine  estimation,  considered  as 
guilty  of  Adam’s  own  personal  breach  of  the  prohibitory 
command.”  * 

Our  philosopher  sees  no  injustice  in  such  imputation. 
“  Since  his  posterity  would  have  partaken  of  aU  the  benefits 
resulting  from  his  continuance  in  a  state  of  integrity,  I  see 
not  the  injustice  of  their  bearing  a  part  in  the  calamities 
consequent  on  his  apostasy.”  * 

This  method  of  dealing  with  men  is  not  contrary  to  hu¬ 
man  reason  or  common  practice.  “  There  is  not  a  single 
nobleman  or  person  of  property,  who  does  not  act,  or  who  has 
not  acted,  as  the  covenant-head  of  his  posterity,  supposing 
him  to  have  any.”  <*  In  cases  of  treason  also,  “  though  the 
father  only  is  in  fault,”  his  children  and  their  children  lose 
their  peerage. 

In  the  works  before,  us,  the  question  Why  God  permits 
sin,  is  answered,  very  summarily, 

“  Not  for  want  of  knowledge,  to  perceive  it ;  nor  for  want  of  power,  to 
hinder  it ;  nor  for  want  of  wisdom,  to  counteract  it ;  nor  for  want  of  good¬ 
ness,  to  order  all  for  the  best :  but  because  it  was  and  is  his  unsearchable 
•mil  (and  the  will  of  God  is  rectitude  itself)  to  allow  the  entrance  and  the 
continuance  of  that  seeming  foil  to  the  loveliness  of  his  works.”  ‘ 

The  clause  in  parenthesis,  above,  is  also  a  sufficient  reply 
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to  the  objection  that  God,  by  willing  sin,  becomes  the  au¬ 
thor  of  sin. 

“  To  say  that  he  willeth  sin,  doth  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  holi¬ 
ness  and  rectitude  of  his  nature ;  because,  whatever  God  wills,  as  well  as 
whatever  he  does,  cannot  be  eventually  evil :  materially  evil  it  may  be ; 
but,  as  was  just  said,  it  must  ultimately  be  directed  to  some  wise  and  just 
end,  otherwise  he  could  not  will  it ;  for  his  will  is  righteous  and  good,  and 
the  sole  rule  of  right  and  wrong.”  * 

He  also  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of  making  God 
the  author  of  sin,  by  insisting  that  he  makes  him  only  the 
“  permitter  ”  of  sin ;  also  by  showing  that  God  is  a  sove¬ 
reign,  who  does  as  he  will  with  his  own. 

It  is  essential  to  absolute  sovereignty,  that  the  sovereign  have  it  in  his 
power  to  dispose  of  those,  over  whom  his  jurisdiction  extends,  just  as  he 
pleases,  without  being  accountable  to  any :  and  God,  whose  authority  is 
unbounded  (none  being  exempt  from  it),  may,  with  the  strictest  holiness 
and  justice,  love  or  hate,  elect  or  reprobate,  save  or  destroy,  any  of  his 
creatures,  human  or  angelic,  according  to  his  own  free  pleasure  and  sove¬ 
reign  purpose.”  * 

The  question  may  fairly  be  raised,  whether  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  man  so  impotent  as  to  extenuate  his  guilt. 
If  he  is  mainly  passive  in  sinning,  he  will  unavoidably  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  sin  is  his  misfortune.  A  tendency  to  this  feel¬ 
ing  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  works  before  us.  Though 
the  strongest  language  is  used  to  express  the  heinousness  of 
sin,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  next  to  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world ;  yet  with  some,  the  conviction  of  sin  would  lose  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  its  poignancy  by  uniting  with  it  such  a  sentiment  as 
this :  “  The  omnipresent  Reader  of  hearts,  and  Hearer  of 
thoughts  knows  that,  next  after  his  own  awful  displeasure, 
I  dread  and  deprecate  sin,  in  all  its  forms,  as  the  greatest  of 
possible  calamities.”  • 

This  sentence  suggests  another  inquiry,  whether  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  man  may  not  be  considered  a  motive  of  so  little 
account  in  the  judgment  of  God,  that  whatever  enjoyment 
does  accrue  to  the  race  from  the  atonement,  shall  be  con- 
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sldered  a  kind  of  good  luck.  If  man’s  highest  happiness  — 
his  spiritual  well-being,  —  is  not  a  motive  .with  God,  then  a 
baser  kind  of  happiness, — mere  existence  without  pain, — 
must  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  with  men 
for  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  souL 


Holiness, 

The  passage  on  God’s  sovereignty,  just  quoted,  indicates 
very  clearly  this  author’s  view  of  virtue.  Goodness  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  actions  of  a  good  being.  The  actions 
of  men  are  good  because  God  has  first  made  their  persons 
so.'  The  works  of  God  are  good,  because  they  proceed  from 
a  being  to  whom  the  attribute  of  goodness  belongs.  To 
suppose  that  God  is  deficient  in  this  attribute,  is  to  suppose 
that  he  is  not  God.2  Therefore,  God’s  will  is  rectitude  it¬ 
self  ;  and  whatever  he  does  is  right  because  he  does  it. 
This  position,  however,  is  capable  of  two  explanations  : 
either,  God  is  so  good  that  he  would  not  do  wrong,  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  goodness  that  a  wrong  act  would  degrade 
him  to  an  inferior  being ;  or,  God  and  evil  are  incompatible 
ideas, — God  is  such  a  being  that  he  could  not  do  wrong, 
but  the  deed,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  right — the  Be¬ 
ing  sanctifies  the  deed.  The  latter  is  Toplady’s  view. 

“  Whatsoever  things  God  wills,  or  does,  are  not  willed  or  done  by  him 
because  they  were,  in  their  own  nature,  and  previously  to  his  willing  them, 
just  and  right ;  or  because,  from  their  intrinsic  fitness  he  ought  to  will  and 
do  them ;  but  they  are  therefore  just,  right,  and  proper,  because  he  who  is 
holiness  itself  wills  and  does  them.”  ‘  The  works  of  God  himself  cannot 
be  brought  to  any  test  whatever ;  for,  his  will  being  the  grand  universal  law, 
he  himself  cannot  be,  properly  speaking,  subject  to,  or  obliged  by,  any  law 
superior  to  that.  Many  things  are  done  by  him,  which,  if  done  by  us,  would 
be  apparently  unjust,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  square  with  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  But  when  he  does  these  and  such  like  things,  they  cannot  but 
be  holy,  equitable,  and  worthy  of  himself.”* 

“  The  term  evil  is  only  of  limited  application.  It  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  works  in  their  relation  to  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
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But  ‘  every  action,  as  such,  is  undoubtedly  good ;  it  being 
an  actual  exertion  of  those  operative  powers  given  us  by  God 
for  that  very  end.’  ^  It  is  a  first  principle  of  the  Bible  and 
of  sound  reason,  that  ‘  whatever  is,  is  right,’  or  will  answer 
some  great  end  (an  end  at  present  unknown)  in  its  relation 
to  the  whole,  and  at  the  final  result  of  things.  I  must  ever, 
as  a  rational  being,  and  much  more  as  a  Christian,  repeat 
and  continue  to  insist  upon  that  celebrated  maxim  (under 
certain  modifications).”  * 

Holiness  in  men  is  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  God  is 
the  author  of  the  actions  of  the  elect,  both  as  actions  and  as 
good  actions.  Their  holiness,  and  the  means  of  effecting 
and  continuing  it,  are  decreed  together  with  their  election. 
God  first  makes  their  persons  good,  then  their  deeds.  Holi¬ 
ness  has  no  connection  with  rules  of  action.  “  No  works 
can  be  evangelically  good  and  pleasing  to  God,  which  do 
not  spring  from  his  own  grace  in  the  heart.  But  this  latter 
circumstance  is  entirely  of  spiritual  consideration.  It  has 
nothing  to  do,  off  or  on,  with  the  mere  morality  of  actions.” 

Besides  this  holiness  which  God  produces  in  his  elect, 
there  is  a  virtue  or  morality  of  character,  which  is  not  judged 
of,  like  sin  and  holiness,  by  a  reference  to  its  source,  but  by 
its  effect  and  its  appearance.  Morality  is  attributable  to 
men  in  a  twofold  relation,  “  as  creatures  of  God,  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.”  “  Acts  of  devotion,  candor,  justice,  and  be¬ 
neficence,  together  with  their  opposites,  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  morally  good  or  evil,  if  they  flow  from  one 
source,  as  from  another.”  *  The  morality  which  belongs  to 
us  as  creatures  of  God,  is  religiously  excellent,  or  religiously 
bad ;  that  which  belongs  to  us  as  members  of  society  is  so¬ 
cially  beneficial,  or  socially  injurious.  But,  absolutely, 
“  Morality  is,  I  think,  usually  and  very  justly  defined  to  be 
that  relation  or  proportion  which  actions  bear  to  a  given  rule.”  ^ 
The  rule  by  which  we  are  to  be  governed  in  religious  moral¬ 
ity,  is  the  revealed  will  of  God.  “  We  aU  hold  that  God’s 
revealed,  not  his  secret  will,  is  the  rule  of  human  action.”  ® 
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This  may  be  considered  the  rule  of  morality  as  well  as  holi¬ 
ness  ;  for,  “  an  action  is  constituted  evil  [sinful]  three  ways : 
by  proceeding  from  a  wrong  principle,  by  being  directed  to  a 
wrong  end,  and  by  being  done  in  a  wrong  manner.”  In  mo¬ 
rality,  only  the  third  way  need  be  regarded  ;  for,  virtue  and 
vice — morals — have  reference  to  our  manners.'  While  holi¬ 
ness  requires  that,  in  addition  to  being  virtuous,  an  action 
should  “  issue  from  faith  and  be  wrought  with  a  view  to  the 
Divine  glory.”  ® 

We  find  no  rule  given  for  social  morality ;  but  it  may  be 
readily  inferred  from  the  adjectives  applied  to  it.  It  is  either 
“  socially  beneficial,”  or  “  socially  injurious.” 

The  prominent  opinions  of  Mir.  Toplady  on  systematic 
theology  have  now  been  presented.  These,  however,  would 
not  have  formed  the  marked  feature  in  his  productions,  had 
he  not  been  driven,  by  his  opponents,  to  speculate  upon 
points  in  controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians. 
Even  in  the  present  case,  he  attracts  more  attention  from  the 
superficial  reader,  by  his  language,  temper,  and  ardent  feel¬ 
ings,  than  by  his  philosophical  statements  of  decrees  and 
sin. 

We  may  therefore  notice,  briefly,  a  few  of  his  characteris¬ 
tics  as  a  man  and  a  preacher.  One  is  his  love  of  the  Bible. 
His  chief  arguments,  in  all  his  controversies,  are  drawn  from 
this  source.  He  is  not  so  anxious  to  be  consistent  with  him¬ 
self  as  with  that.  Each  man  is  predestinated,  because  it  is 
so  written  in  the  Bible.  The  number  of  the  elect  cannot  be 
increased,  for  Christ  knows  precisely  who  they  are.  But 
inviting  men  to  accept  of  salvation  is  right  and  useful,  be¬ 
cause  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  it. 

The  opinions  of  such  a  man  are  worthy  of  attention,  on 
points  in  dispute,  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
word.  A  few  passages,  on  which  he  has  commented,  will 
be  noticed. 

Heb.  6:  4, 5, 6.  “  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were 
once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  etc., 
if  they  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance.” 
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In  the  primitive  churches,  were  the  following  distributions 
of  professors,  into  these  different  ranks  of  church-member¬ 
ship  :  1.  catechumens,  those  not  yet  baptized  ;  2.  the  bap¬ 
tized,  called  also  the  enlightened  {TrefjxoTiafiivoL)  and  the  per¬ 
fect  (aprioi).^^  Now  “  they  who  were  once  ‘  enlightened^  or 
‘  baptized,*  might  indeed  make  a  total  and  final  shipwreck 
of  their  profession  :  many  of  them  actually  did  so.  They 
were,  as  another  apostle  expresses  it,  *  twice  dead,*  i.  e.  natu¬ 
rally  dead,  or  unregenerate,  and  professionally  dead.** 

To  “  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift,**  is  to  have  partaken 
of  the  Lord*s  Supper.  To  be  “  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,** 
means  to  have  received  such  gifts  as  qualified  them  for  tem¬ 
porary  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  enabled  them  to  preach 
the  gospel  with  success. 

He  refers,  finally,  to  Matt.  7;  22,  23,  as  the  best  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  passage :  “  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in 
thy  name  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  won¬ 
derful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  you.’*  ^ 

Another  passage,  of  which  he  has  attempted  an  explica¬ 
tion,  is  Rom.  9: 3 — “I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed 
from  Clirist,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh.” 

“  This  seemingly  difficult  text  is  rendered  perfectly  easy  and  clear : 
1.  by  inclosing  part  of  it  in  a  parenthesis  ;  and,  2.  by  attending  to  the 
tenor  of  the  verb  tvx6imvy  mistakenly  translated,  I  could  wish. 

“I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself 
did  wish  to  be  in  a  state  of  separation  from  Christ),  on  account  of  my  breth¬ 
ren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.”  ‘ 

The  passage :  “  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  has  been  noticed. 

“  Else  what  do  they  do,  who  were  baptized  for  the  dead,” 
means,  “  who  were  baptized  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had 
died  without  baptism — used  as  an  argument  ad  hominem^ 
not  from  approbation  of  the  custom.  * 
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In  reference  to  the  close  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  he 
says  : 

“  I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  people,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium ;  and  that  there  will  be  two  distinct  resurrections  of  the  dead : 
1st,  of  the  just;  and,  2dly,  of  the  unjust ;  which  last  resurrection,  of  the  rep¬ 
robate,  will  not  commence  till  a  thousand  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
elect.  In  this  glorious  interval  of  one  thousand  years,  Christ  will,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  reign  in  person  over  the  kingdom  of  the  just” 

“  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  reward  of  the  saints,  during  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  will  be  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  labors,  sufferings,  and  attmnments.  1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  state  of  ultimate  glory,  they  will  be  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing  with 
regard  to  final  blessedness,  both  as  to  its  nature  and  degree ;  and,  as  the 
parable  expresses  it,  ‘  receive  every  man  a  penny.’  ”  ^ 

He  remarks  that,  in  the  24th  of  Matt,  and  21st  of  Luke, 
the  signs  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  so  blended  with 
those  of  Christ’s  second  coming,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
assign  each  to  its  proper  place ;  and  proceeds  to  collect  from 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  a  few  of  “the  approaching  symp¬ 
toms  which  will  precede  the  general  dissolution  of  nature.” 

“  1.  The  utter  abolition  and  destruction  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Anti-Christ.  The  people  of  God  who  shall  be  alive  at  that  period, 
may,  when  they  see  the  total  extermination  of  Mahometanism  and  Popery, 
lift  up  their  heads  with  joy,  knowing  that  the  Judge  is  at  the  door,  and 
their  redemption  draweth  nigh.  2.  The  calling  of  the  Jews,  when  a  nation 
shall  be  bom  in  a  day,  and  they  shall  unanimously  believe  in  him  whom 
their  fathers  have  pierced.  3.  The  universal  conversion  of  the  whole  Gentile 
world ;  when  Christ  will  take  all  the  heathen  as  the  right  of  his  inherit- 
ance.”® 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  connected  with  the  present 
Works,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Toplady  was  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  public  speaker. 

“  Never  did  we  see  a  man  ascend  the  pulpit  with  a  more  serious  air,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  momentous  work  that  he  was  engaged  in.  His  discourses  were 
extemporary,  delivered  in  the  strains  of  tme  unadulterated  oratory.  He 
had  a  great  variety  of  talents,  such  as  one  seldom  sees  united  in  one  person : 
his  voice  was  melodious  and  affecting ;  his  manner  of  delivering  and  action 
were  engaging,  elegant,  and  easy,  so  as  to  captivate  and  fix  the  attention  of 
every  hearer.  His  explanations  were  distinct,  and  clear ;  his  arguments 
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strong  and  forcible;  and  bis  exhortations  warm  and  animating.  He  despised 
those  rhetorical  tricks  that  captivate  and  allure  the  multitude ;  and  yet  so 
numerous  have  been  his  assemblies,  that  the  churches  where  he  preached 
in  the  metropolis,  could  not  contiun  the  hearers.”^ 

It  is  obvious,  from  his  diary  and  even  from  his  controver¬ 
sial  writings,  that  he  expected  good  results  from  preaching, 
only  in  presenting  the  doctrines  of  grace.  “We  have  had 
long  experience,”  he  says,  “  of  the  sad  effects  that  have  at¬ 
tended  that  mere  ethical  way  of  preaching,  which  has  been 
in  fashion  ever  since  the  Restoration.”  *  We  have  but  few 
of  his  sermons  in  these  volumes.  Those  which  are  given  us 
were  taken  down,  by  some  one  of  his  hearers,  in  short-hand ; 
and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  revised  by  himself.  But  they 
give  evidence  of  being  extemporaneous  discourses.  Everyone 
brings  up  the  doctrine  of  election  and  invincible  grace,  and 
is,  indeed,  a  body  of  divinity.  Perhaps  we  should  consider  his 
discourses  for  fast-days,  or  peculiar  occasions,  as  partial  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  remark.  —  His  method  of  treating  a  subject  is 
somewhat  of  the  rambling  and  illustrative  kind.  A  text  in 
which  he  evidently  delighted  is,  “  seen  of  angels.”  This  is 
the  foundation  of  two  sermons.  He  runs  over  the  life  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  points  out  the  occasions  on  which 
he  was  seen  of  angels.  He  had,  as  an  introduction, 
said  that  he  was  seen  of  them  at  the  creation  ;  he  affirms, 
near  the  close,  that  he  will  be  seen  of  them  at  his  second 
coming  ;  and  makes  the  application  by  asking  when  man 
shall  see  him.  This  he  answers  [metaphorically], — he  may 
see  him  in  this  world  ;  and  the  effect  will  be  :  1.  to  make 
him  humble  ;  2.  to  cause  him  to  value  and  rest  on  the 
righteousness  of  Christ ;  3.  to  produce  a  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion  correspondent  to  the  gospel ;  4.  to  make  his  affections 
heavenly  and  spiritual ;  5.  to  cause  the  love  and  the  study 
of  the  holy  word  ;  6.  to  inspire  the  heart  with  genuine  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  7.  let  such  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

But  such  a  collection  of  the  bare  topics  of  the  discourse 
gives  no  idea  of  its  bold  expression  and  moving  imagery. 
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The  hearer  would  not  think  of  the  plan  of  the  sermon,  when 
listening  to  a  passage  like  the  following  ; 

“  My  God  1  my  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  —  Forsaken  1  cried 
the  deserted  Saviour.  Angels  caught  the  dismal  accents.  Forsaken !  for¬ 
saken  !  the  sad  and  astonished  choir  replied.  Surely  all  heaven  was,  at 
that  dreadful  moment,  emptied  of  its  inhabitants.  Surely,  not  angels  only, 
but  the  spirits,  likewise,  of  just  men  made  perfect  (who  had  been  saved  on 
the  credit  of  that  great  sacrifice  which  was  now  ofiering  up)  started  from 
their  thrones  and  dropped  their  crowns ;  quitted,  for  a  while,  the  abodes  of 
bliss,  and,  with  pensive  admiration  and  drooping  wings,  hovered  round  the 
cross  of  their  departing  Lord.”  ^ 

Toplady  was,  without  doubt,  a  capable  preacher,  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  useful  minister.  One  passage,  in  which  he  gives  his 
own  experience  in  the  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  ought  not 
to  be  omitted.  It  is  in  the  Essay  on  the  various  Fears  to 
which  God’s  People  are  liable. 

“  There  are  seasons  of  personal  dryness  and  darkness,  when  fear,  like 
an  armed  man,  assaults  the  faith  and  liveliness  of  God’s  ambassadors.  They 
are,  perhaps,  at  a  loss  even  for  a  subject  to  preach  from.  All  resources 
seem  to  be  shut  up.  They  flit,  in  their  own  minds,  from  text  to  text,  and  for 
a  long  time  can  fix  on  none.  They  cry,  in  secret :  Lord,  how  can  we  spread 
the  table  for  thy  people,  except  thou  bring  the  venison  to  our  hands  ?  Or, 
with  the  disciples  of  old  :  Whence  shall  we  have  bread  for  the  multitude 
here  in  the  wilderness  ?  The  dear  people  flock  to  the  word,  as  doves  to 
their  windows  ;  and  we,  alas !  have  little  or  nothing  to  feed  them  with. 
At  such  times  of  doubt  and  barrenness,  cast  yourself  at  large  upon  God, 
and  distribute  the  word  as  you  are  enabled.  In  all  probability,  the  fishes 
and  the  loaves  will  increase  in  your  hands,  and  God  will  administer  bread 
enough  and  to  spare.  To  the  glory  of  the  Divine  faithfulness,  I  say  it,  that 
for  my  own  part,  some  of  my  happiest  pulpit  opportunities  have  been  when 
I  have  gone  up  the  stairs  with  trembling  knees  and  a  dejected  spirit ;  nay 
(twice  or  thrice  in  my  life-time),  when  I  have  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  be 
unable  to  fix  on  a  text  until  the  psalm  or  hymn  was  almost  over.  These 
are  not  desirable  trials  ;  but  they  redound,  however,  to  the  praise  of  him 
who  hath  said.  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.”  ^ 

He  aimed,  in  his  preaching,  to  produce  immediate  effect 
upon  his  hearers.  This  he  expected  to  accomplish  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  doctrines  of  grace  —  leaving  morality  to  follow 
as  a  result  of  a  change  of  heart.  He  watched  constantly  for 
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the  manifestation  of  trae  religious  principle  in  the  conduct 
of  those  committed  to  his  care. 

The  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  he  thought  must 
necessarily  be  given  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  those  who 
were  truly  regenerate ;  and  such  evidence  could  generally  be 
apprehended  without  mistake. 

The  prominent  idea  of  the  revival  of  1740,  in  this  country, 
has  been  said  to  be,  that  the  new  birth  is  an  ascertainable 
change.^  This  idea  was  constantly  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Top- 
lady  ;  he  insists  upon  it  largely  ;  and  had  he  lived  in  this 
country,  would  probably  have  witnessed  in  his  own  congre¬ 
gation  a  thorough  revival  of  religion.  He  certainly  would  not 
have  failed  to  preach  the  doctrines  which  Edwards  preached; 
he  would  not  have  feared  excitements,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  admiration  of  the  character  and  labors  of  Whitefield  ; 
and  he  would  have  made  searching  appeals  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  hearers,  if  he  had  enforced  publicly  such  sen¬ 
timents  as  the  following :  “  The  elect  may,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  attain  to  the  knowledge  and  assurance  of  their 
predestination  to  life ;  and  they  ought  to  seek  after  it.”  2 
After  enumerating  several  arguments  in  proof  of  election, 
he  adds ;  “  To  all  which  frequently  accedes  the  immediate 
testimony  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  witnessing  with  the  believ¬ 
er’s  conscience  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.”  ^  He  says,  again, 
that  we  may  judge  (with  caution  and  charity)  others  as  we 
judge  ourselves. 

In  judging  of  his  own  religious  condition,  he  says  (after 
various  arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures)  that,  with 
him,  there  is  an  immediate  answer,  stronger  than  demonstra¬ 
tion.  He  refers  to  his  acceptance  with  God,  with  such  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  passages,  taken  alone,  might  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  arrogant ;  but,  taken  with  the  marks  of  humility  in 
which  the  works  abound,  there  is  nothing  offensive.  His 
confidence  arose  from  an  impression  which  he  considered 
the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  impres¬ 
sions  were  not  confined  to  his  personal  experience,  as  a  re¬ 
deemed  sinner.  He  trusted  them  in  his  active  Christian  la- 
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bors.  They  seem  almost  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
as  they  arose  in  connection  with  his  preparation  for  the  pul¬ 
pit.  He  calls  them  “  Saturday- Assurances.” 

“  Assurances  they  are,  indeed :  so  clear,  positive,  and  satisfactory,  I 
never  knew  them  once  fail,  or  deceive  my  trust.  I  have  often  been  de¬ 
jected  and  fearful  at  the  approach  of  a  Sabbath  on  which  I  was  to  minister 
publicly  ;  and  God  has  frequently  been  better  to  me  than  my  unbelieving 
fears ;  but,  on  those  happy  days  when  previous  assurances  have  been  given 
of  his  help  and  presence  on  the  Sunday  following,  those  assurances  have 
always  been  made  good.  The  Lord  never  once  disappointed  my  hope, 
when  he  has  smd  previously  to  my  soul,  **  1  will  be  with  thee.”  ^ 

Speaking  of  suggestions  of  this  character,  he  says  : 

«To  many,  all  this  would  appear  as  the  most  palpable  enthusiasm; 
and  there  was  a  time  when  I  myself  should  have  thought  so  too.  But  bles¬ 
sed  be  God,  the  Comforter,  I  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Father,  and  the  Son  by  him  and  exclusive  of  this  inward 
IXryxos,  which  is,  to  myself,  equivalent  in  point  of  mentid  satisfaction  to  ten 
thousand  demonstrations.  My  experience  of  this  kind,  contidered  even  in 
the  most  rational  view,  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  be  justly  counted  enthusi¬ 
astic,  or  the  offspring  of  an  heated  imagination.”  The  rational  grounds  of 
his  confidence  are  “  a  powerful  sweetness,”  “  commanding  weight,”  “  satis¬ 
factory  clearness,”  “  perfect  consistency  with  the  pronuses  of  Scripture,” 
the  fact  that  his  “  mind  is  absolutely  passive  ”  on  such  occasions,  as  much 
as  the  body  in  hearing  another  speak ;  and  the  agreement  of  events  with 
the  assurances.”  * 

As  would  be  inferred  from  the  passages  just  quoted.  Top- 
lady  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings.  That  susceptibility  must 
have  been  lively  which  presented  these  impressions  with  so 
much  of  reality.  His  nervous  excitability  was  greater  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  because  of  constant  ill  health. 
His  intellect  was  rapid  and  clear.  He  was,  in  his  natural 
temper,  unsuspicious,  frank,  and  ingenuous.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  will  indicate  something  of  his  feelings  as  developed 
in  different  circumstances.  Towards  his  Maker,  he  exercised 
a  child-like  confidence.  In  his  judgment  of  himself,  he  was 
humble  and  modest ;  towards  his  friends,  he  was  amiable 
and  affectionate,  yet,  in  case  of  provocation,  he  was  haughty 
and  contemptuous  towards  his  opponents.  This  last  trait 
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was  exhibited,  to  a  disgraceful  extent,  in  his  controversy  with 
Wesley.  He  was  impatient  because  others  did  not  see  as 
he  saw;  he  was  provoked,  needlessly,  by  Wesley’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  views  ;  he  despised  Wesley’s  followers,  and 
all  their  movements.  Wesley’s  ability  he  rather  unwillingly 
admits. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  pages  of  scurrilous  and  abusive 
language ;  but  one  or  two  specimens  will  be  enough,  if  it  be 
understood  that  the  same  spirit  pervades  most  of  his  writings 
addressed  to  the  Methodists.  We  should  add,  however,  that 
such  a  temper  is  not  displayed  elsewhere.  He  says,  himself, 
that  Mr.  Wesley  is  the  only  man  he  ever  attempted  to  casti¬ 
gate  as  justice  required,  and  then  he  fell  somewhat  short  of 
the  mark  :  he  regrets  he  was  not  more  severe.  He  regrets, 
then,  the  mildness  of  such  language  as  this : 

“  I  do  not  expect  to  be  treated  by  Mr.  John  Wesley  with  the  candor  of 
a  gentleman,  or  the  meekness  of  a  Christian ;  but  I  wish  him,  for  his  repu¬ 
tation’s  sake,  to  write  and  act  with  the  honesty  of  an  heathen.”  ^  “  A  tract 
(Toplady’s,  on  Predestination)  whose  publication  has  raised  the  indignant 
quills  of  more  than  one  Arminian  porcupine.  Among  those  enraged  por¬ 
cupines,  none  has  hitherto  bristled  up  so  fiercely  as  the  high  and  mighty 
Mr.  John  Wesley.  He  even  dipped  his  quills  in  the  ink  of  forgery  on  the 
occasion  ;  as  Indians  tinge  the  points  of  their  arrows  with  poison.” 

Wesley  had  compared  God,  as  viewed  by  the  Calvinists, 
to  Tiberias.  Toplady  finds  that  Samuel  Hoord,  in  1633,  did 
the  same  thing,  and  comments  thus  : 

“  Not  content  with  assaulting  the  living,  he  [Wesley]  even  rifles  the  dead ; 
and,  rather  than  not  rifle  at  all,  robs  them  of  their  very  blasphemies.”  * 

The  following  soliloquy  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Wes¬ 
ley : 

“  I  have  been  in  danger,  myself,  of  believing  that  St  Paul  says  true, 
when  he  declares  that  God  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy. 
How  precious  was  the  shilling,  and  above  all  how  lucky  was  the  throw,® 
which  convinced  me  of  St  Paul’s  mistake !  ”  He  calls  Wesley  a  liar,  a  “  ly¬ 
ing  saint,”  “  insidious,”  a  teacher  of  doctrines  which  are,  like  the  “  necromantic 
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soup,”  out  of  which  “  witchcraft  itself  would  strive  in  vain  ”  to  bring  any¬ 
thing  worth  knowing. 

The  man  who  could  conduct  himself  thus  towards  an  op¬ 
ponent,  seems  to  us  guilty  of  meanness,  ungenerous,  and  a 
stickler  for  little  things.  Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  say 
these  were  his  traits  of  character ;  nor  did  he  know  that 
there  was  any  want  of  refinement  in  his  expressions.  While 
saying  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  “  the  lamest,  the  blindest,  and 
the  most  self-contradictory  waster  of  ink  and  paper,”  etc., 
he  could  say  (in  reference  to  Luther’s  language  to  the  Pope), 
“  I  by  no  means  approve  of  his  violence  and  coarseness.”  ^ 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  prudence  and  self-respect 
should  allow  himself  to  use  such  language ;  but  observation 
will  show  that  it  is  not  so  strange  that  the  feelings  here  ex¬ 
pressed  should,  in  many  cases,  rise  in  men  constitutionally  ir¬ 
ritable.  If  we  remember  that,  in  religious  controversies,  the 
zeal  is  holy,  the  severity  conscientious,  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
an  explicable  fact  that  a  man  who  could  make  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  so  harsh,  should  express  himself,  again,  with  a  flow 
of  devout  and  mellow  feeling,  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a 
manifestation  of  Christian  experience,  and  of  being  sung  as 
the  united  utterance  of  all  the  church  on  earth : 

“When  languor  and  disease  invade 
This  trembling  house  of  clay; 

Tis  sweet  to  look  beyond  our  cage, 

And  long  to  .fly  away. 

Sweet  to  look  back  and  see  my  name 
In  Life’s  fair  book  set  down; 

Sweet  to  look  forward,  and  behold 
Eternal  joys  my  own. 

Sweet  in  the  confidence  of  faith 
To  trust  his  firm  decrees; 

Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  his  hands 
And  have  no  will  but  his.”® 

The  sentiment  of  the  last  stanza  is  a  favorite  one.  He  says, 
from  our  dependence  on  God,  the  natural  inference  is,  that. 
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with  simple  faith,  we  cast  ourselves  entirely  as  on  the  bosom 
of  his  providence,  commit  all  our  care  and  solicitude  to  his  ' 
hand ;  praying,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that  -his  will  be 
done  in  us,  on  us,  by  us ;  and  that,  in  all  his  dealings  with  us, 
he  may  consult  his  own  glory  alone.  This  holy  passiveness 
is  the  very  apex  of  Christianity.”  ^ 

There  are  no  hymns  that  have  more  of  poetic  feeling  than 
Toplady’s.  The  explanation  of  this  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  entry  in  his  diary  : 

Saturday,  23d  [April,  1768]  :  I  could  hardly  act  faith  at  all.  Had  it 
not  been  for  fear  of  exposing  myself  and  disturbing  the  family,  I  should 
have  roared  for  the  disquietness  of  my  heart.  My  heavenly  Pilot  disap¬ 
peared  ;  I  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  my  hold  on  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  I  sunk 
in  the  deep  mire ;  and  the  waves  and  storms  went  over  me.  Yet  at  last 
in  prayer  I  was  enabled,  I  know  not  how,  to  throw  myself,  absolutely  and 
at  large,  on  God,  at  all  events,  and  for  better,  for  worse ;  yet  without  com¬ 
fort,  and  almost  without  hope.  My  horror  and  distress  were  unutterable.” 

“  Sunday,  24th.  After  my  return  from  public  morning  service,  my  con¬ 
solations  from  above  were  inexpressible.  Heaviness  did,  indeed,  endure  for 
a  night,  but  joy  came  in  the  morning.” 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  evening  of  this 
Sunday  was  the  time  of  writing  the  hymn,  now  more  fa¬ 
miliar  than  any  other  he  has  written  : 

“Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee ; 

Let  tlie  Avatcr  and  the  blood, 

From  thy  riven  side  which  flowed, 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure, 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power.” 

A  generous,  manly  temper  characterized  Mr.  Toplady,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  treatment  of  Wesley.  He  thought  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Calvinism  to  be  of  thq  utmost  importance.  He 
thought  the  opposition  of  the  Methodists,  though  popular, 
to  be  despicable.  Still  there  is  no  proof  of  settled  hatred  to¬ 
wards  any  man.  Southey  says,  upon  a  report  of  Wesley’s 
death,  he  would  have  stopped  the  publication  of  his  bitter 
diatribesj  for  the  purpose  of  expunging  whatever  reflected 
with  asperity  upon  the  dead.”  ^  And  Toplady,  in  a  letter, 
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says  :  “  God  is  my  witness,  how  earnestly  I  wish  it  may  con¬ 
sist  with  the  Divine  will,  to  touch  the  heart  and  open  the 
eyes  of  that  unhappy  man.  I  hold  it  as  much  my  duty  to 
pray  for  his  conversion,  as  to  expose  the  futility  of  his  rail¬ 
ings  against  the  truths  of  the  gospel.”  ^ 

This  was  intended  for  the  eye  of  a  friend,  not  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  There  can  be  found  no  stronger  evidence  of  love  for 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  as  one  who  had  chosen  his  followers 
from  eternity,  than  that  exhibited  in  the  works  under  review. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  the  author  enforced  upon  himself 
an  affectionate  regard  for  all  those  who  were,  with  him,  heirs 
of  the  grace  of  God.  Doubtless  the  sincere  feelings  of  his 
heart  are  expressed  in  “  A  Contemplation  suggested  by  Rev. 
7:  9 — 17,”  of  which  a  few  lines  will  be  given. 

“  I  saw,  and  lo  a  countless  throng 
Th’  elect  of  ev’ry  nation,  name  and  tongue, 

Assembled  round  the  everlasting  throne. 
#*#*♦**# 

*  Happy  the  souls  released  from  fear 
And  safely  landed  there  ! 

Some  of  the  shining  number,  once  I  knew, 

And  travelled  with  them  here : 

Nay,  some  (my  elder  brethren  now) 

Set  later  out  for  heaven ;  my  junior  saints  below 
Long  after  me,  they  heard  the  call  of  grace 
Which  wak’d  them  unto  righteousness. 

How  have  they  got  beyond  ! 

Converted  last,  yet  first  with  glory  crowned ! 

Little,  once,  I  thmight  that  these 
Would  first  the  summit  gain. 

And  leave  me  far  behind,  slow  journeying  thro’  the  plain ! 

Loved,  while  on  earth,  nor  less  beloved,  tho’  gone ; 

Think  not  I  envy  you  your  crown ; 

No,  if  1  could,  1  would  not  call  you  down. 

Though  slower  is  my  pace. 

To  you  ril  follow  on. 

Leaning  on  Jesus  all  the  way 
Who  now  and  then  lets  fall  a  ray 
j  Of  comfort  from  his  throne.”  ^ 

As  a  general  characteristic,  Mr.  Toplady  was  liberal  in  his 
feelings.  Though  he  was  in  favor  of  confining  the  clergy 
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strictly  to  the  clerical  subscription,  he  advocated  the  fullest 
liberty  in  the  State  and  in  religious  worship.  The  right  of 
private  judgment,  in  questions  of  duty,  he  considered  the 
birth-right  of  every  man.  To  deny  the  right  of  resistance  to 
kings  under  all  possible  circumstances,  he  thought  to  be 
absurd.  He  was  not  a  republican,  yet  he  sympathized  deeply 
with  the  English  colonists  in  his  own  day,  and  strongly 
condemned  the  course  of  the  Government  towards  the  non¬ 
conformists  of  the  previous  century.  He  was  not  an  agita¬ 
tor,  yet  he  had  no  fear  of  the  preaching  that  produced  “soul- 
trouble,”  and  was  a  firm  friend  of  Whitefield  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  considered  him  the  greatest  of  modern  Christian 
ministers,  probably  unequalled  since  the  apostles.  He  con¬ 
gratulates  his  country  on  producing  the  greatest  of  men, 
Bradwardin,  the  prince  of  divines  ;  Milton,  prince  of  poets  ; 
Newton,  prince  of  philosophers ;  Whitefield,  prince  of 
preachers. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

TAYLOR’S  MEMOIR  OF  JUDGE  PHILLIPS.^ 

By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Abbot  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

The  author  of  the  present  Memoir  of  Judge  Phillips,  was 
called  in  1839  from  a  Tutorship  in  Yale  College  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Andover,  Mass. 
With  this  church  Lieut.  Gov.  Phillips  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  as  an  active  member,  and  his  grandfather  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Phillips,  was  its  first  pastor.  In  his  ministry  of  thirteen 
years  at  Andover,  Mr.  Taylor  was  often  reminded  of  the 
influence  exerted  in  his  parish  by  the  two  gentlemen  just 
named.  He  felt  this  influence  every  day,  and  became  well 

1  A  Memoir  of  His  Honor  Samuel  Phillips,  LL.  D.  By  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor, 
Andover.  Finis  origine  pendet.  Published  by  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Publication,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  pp.  402.  ^ 
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prepared  to  erect  a  durable  monument  of  it.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
and  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  was  thus  called 
to  the  supervision  of  their  monetary  affairs,  their  eleemosy¬ 
nary  funds,  their  complicated  relations  to  their  beneficiaries 
and  benefactors,  and  thus  to  the  churches  of  our  land.  In 
this  office,  so  long  and  so  worthily  occupied  by  the  venerable 
Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  Mr.  Taylor  has  found  ample  scope  for 
his  sound  discretion,  his  practical  sagacity,  and  the  results 
of  his  professional  education  and  of  his  rich  pastoral  experi¬ 
ence.  He  has  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  examining  the 
history  and  influence  of  the  Founders  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Seminary ;  and  no  man  is  so  well  prepared  as  he,  to 
make  the  permanent  record  of  their  labors.  He  has  become 
the  pioneer  of  the  History  of  these  Institutions.  Whoever 
follows  him,  must  be  dependent  upon  him  for  much  valuable 
information.  We  do  not  perceive  how  his  present  volume 
can  fail  to  be  an  earnest  of  his  future  historical  essays.  In 
this  volume  he  has  struck  a  vein  which  runs  through  a  large 
space  in  various  directions.  He  has  illustrated  many  prin¬ 
ciples  of  clericEd  influence,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
enlarged  liberality  in  our  rich  men.  The  Biography  of  Gov. 
Phillips  touches  the  sources  of  our  country’s  history,  and 
reaches  to  the  future  development  of  our  national  character. 
He  was  intimately  connected  with  families  which  have 
wielded  a  decisive  power  over  the  nation,  and  himself  has 
opened  fountains  of  influence  which  will  extend  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  Patriarch  of  the  family  is  the  first  pastor  of  Water- 
town,  Rev.  George  Phillips.  From  him  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir  was  the  fifth  in  descent.  He  was  a  native  of  Rain- 
ham,  St.  Martin,  Norfolk  County,  England,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  having  been  admitted 
to  holy  orders  in  the  national  church,  “  was  an  eminently 
learned,  pious,  devoted  and  successful  preacher,  at  Boxted, 
Essex  County.”  ^  Being  persecuted  for  his  decided  Noncon¬ 
formity,  he  resolved  to  make  New  England  his  home,  and 


^  Gtge’s  History  of  Rowley,  p.  16. 
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on  the  12th  of  April,  1630,  he  embarked  for  this  wilderness. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  children.  Gov. 
Winthrop,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Simeon  Bradstreet,  a  choice  band.  He  arrived  at 
Salem,  June  12, 1630,  where  his  wife  deceased  soon  after  her 
landing  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Lady  Arbella  John¬ 
son.  During  the  voyage  he  had  been  the  catechist  and 
preacher  of  the  ship’s  company ;  and  after  their  arrival,  he 
and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  selected  Watertown  for  their 
plantation,  and  he  became  the  first  Pastor  of  the  Watertown 
church.  The  noted  Richard  Browne  was  his  Ruling  Elder. 
The  pastor  and  the  elder  were  distinguished  for  their  liberal 
principles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Polity.  In  February  of 
1631-1632,  they  resisted  the  Governor  in  his  endeavor  “  to 
tax  the  people  without  their  consent.”  No  one  can  estimate 
the  influence  of  their  bold  and  sturdy  act  on  the  political 
history  of  our  land.  As  late  as  the  Revolutionary  war, 
Watertown  was  eminent  for  its  love  of  Freedom.  Practi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  theoretically,  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  intense, 
and,  in  the  view  of  some,  an  extreme  Congregationalist. 
He  published  a  book  entitled :  “  Reply  to  a  Confutation  of 
some  Grounds  of  Infant  Baptism ;  as  also  concerning  the 
Form  of  a  Church,  put  forth  against  me  by  one  Thomas 
Lamb.”  He  also  engaged  in  a  written  controversy  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  on  the  subject  of  Church 
discipline.  He  thus  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  Congre¬ 
gationalism  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  eminent  as  a  Bibli¬ 
cal  Christian.  Amid  his  persecutions  in  England,  it  was 
said  that  “  Mr.  Phillips  would  preach  nothing  without  some 
good  evidence  for  it,  from  the  word  of  God.”  Cotton 
Mather  informs  us,  that  this  “  irrefragable  doctor  ”  had  so 
thoroughly  “  perused  and  pondered  ”  the  scriptures,  “  that  he 
was  able  on  the  sudden  to  turn  to  any  text  without  the  help 
of  concordances  ;  and  they  were  so  much  his  delight^  that  as 
it  has  been  by  some  of  his  family  affirmed,  he  read  over  the 
whole  Bible  six  times  every  year ;  nevertheless  he  did  use  to 
say  that  every  time  he  read  the  Bible^  he  observed  or  collected 
somethings  which  he  never  did  before.*^  Having  been  an  ac- 
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knowledged  leader  in  church  and  state,  this  devoted  pastor 
died  in  1644,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  and  after  a  ministry 
of  fourteen  years  in  New  England.  His  life  bears  obvious 
analogies  to  that  of  his  descendant,  whose  biography  Mr. 
Taylor  has  now  given  to  the  world.  It  was  beautifully  said 
of  the  patriarch  of  Watertown,  as  it  may  be  said  of  the  phi¬ 
lanthropist  at  Andover :  “  He  was  a  godly  man,  specially 
gifted,  and  very  peaceful  in  his  place,  much  lamented  of  his 
own  people  and  others.”^ 

The  next  centre  of  interest  in  the  Phillips  family,  is  the 
Teacher  and  Pastor  at  Rowley,  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  above  named  Patriarch,  and  was  as  in¬ 
dependent,  although  not  as  eminent  as  his  father.  He  was 
born  at  Boxted,  England,  in  1625,  five  years  before  his  em- 
barcation  with  his  parents  in  the  Arbella.  His  father  died 
when  Samuel  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  Nearly  all  his 
biographers  have  stated,  that  the  church  at  Watertown, 
moved  by  their  reverence  for  the  Patriarch,  defrayed  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  Samuel’s  education.  But  Dr.  Bond,  in  his  History 
of  Watertown,  p.  874,  says  that  this  statement  “  may  be 
questioned ;  for  in  the  first  place,  his  father  left  a  compara¬ 
tively  good  estate  for  that  period  [his  inventory  taken  in  1644 
amounted  to  more  than  553  pounds],  and  in  the  next  place, 
in  1645,  before  he  entered  college,  his  uncle,  John  Hayward, 
and  Dea.  Ephraim  Child,  petitioned  the  court  that  he  might 
have  a  maintenance  assigned  him  out  of  his  father’s  estate.” 
Whatever  the  fact  may  be  in  this  regard,  it  is  certain  that 
Samuel  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  In  1651,  he  was  ordained  over  the  church 
in  Rowley,  Mass.  In  this  office  he  continued  forty-five 
years,  and  died  an  active  pastor  at  the  age  of  71  in  1696. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  he  was  a  colleague 
with  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  an  eminent  benefactor  of  our 
oldest  University,  who,  as  Cotton  Mather  says,  “  was  a  tree 
of  knowledge,  but  so  laden  with  fi’uit,  that  he  stooped  for 

1  Bond’s  History  of  Watertown,  pp.  872,  873.  Francis’s  History,  pp.  13—38. 
Mather’s  Magnalia,  Book  III.  Part  II.  Ch.  4.  Taylor’s  Memoir,  pp.  3,  4,  333— 
339. 
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the  very  children  to  pick  off  the  apples  ready  to  drop  into 
their  mouths.”  Throughout  this  period,  Mr.  Rogers  was 
Pastor^,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  Teacher.  During  the  last  thirty- 
one  years  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  ministry.  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard, 
son  of  the  Cambridge  patriarch,  and  Rev.  Edward  Payson, 
were  successively  his  colleagues.  In  1682,  fourteen  years 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Phillips  was  called  Pastor ;  and  Mr. 
Payson,  Teacher.  In  1675,  Mr.  Phillips  preached  the  anni¬ 
versary  discourse  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company ;  and  in  1678  he  preached  before  “  the  Great  and 
General  Court  ”  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  exam¬ 
ined  several  of  his  Ms.  sermons,  and  find  that  he  quoted 
some  of  his  proof  texts  in  the  original  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  estate  was  ap¬ 
praised  at  989  pounds.  The  estate  of  Mj.  Payson  who  was 
his  colleague,  successor,  and  son-in-law,  was  appraised  after 
his  ministry  of  forty-eight  years,  at  2,580  pounds.  In  his 
intercourse  with  men,  Mr.  Phillips  was  conscientiously 
exact.  He  cherished  a  liberal,  and  yet  an  economical  spirit. 
He  was  a  man  of  principle,  and  his  regard  to  justice  pre¬ 
vailed  over  his  notions  of  expediency.  His  character  is 
summed  up  in  the  words :  “  for  he  was  a  good  man  and  a 
jusV’  The  following  little  incident  is  narrated  here  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  his  own  character,  and  the  habits  of 
his  contemporaries.  Volumes  of  our  history  are  compressed 
into  this  trivial  item. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  eminent  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  paid  to 
Mr.  Phillips  five  pounds  “  in  consideration  of  his  having 
performed  the  work  of  the  ministry  alone  during  Mr. 
Rogers’s  sickness.”  For  reasons  which  we  have  no  room  to 
specify,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Rogers  supposed  that  the  select¬ 
men  had  no  authority  to  give  this  sum  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
that  in  so  doing  they  took  from  her  what  was  her  righteous 
due.  In  her  Will,  eighteen  years  after  her  husband’s  de¬ 
cease,  the  constant  widow  says :  “  Therefore  I  would  ear¬ 
nestly  desire  Mir.  Samuel  Phillips  and  Deacon  Jewet,  that 
they  would  not  ronge  me  in  this  particular,  least  it  be  a 
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grief  to  them  at  the  appearinge  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  her  estate,  Mr.  Nelson,  endeavored  to  regain 
the  five  pounds  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully 
paid  to  Mr.  Phillips.  The  difficulty  had  been  referred  to 
the  church,  who  had  justified  the  selectmen  in  their  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  town’s  money ;  but  Mr.  Nelson,  faithful  to  the 
pertinacious  widow,  carried  his  complaint  to  the  Court  at 
Ipswich.  This  appeal  was  disapproved  by  the  church ;  and 
as  the  difficulty  had  become  partly  political,  partly  judicial, 
and  partly  ecclesiastical,  the  church  petitioned  the  General 
Court  on  the  26th  of  May,  1679,  and  asked  “  to  be  heard 
before  them :  saying  ‘  their  Rev.  Teacher  hath  been  accused 
of  committing  an  unjust  and  felonious  act,  by  wronging 
Mrs.  Rogers,  deceased,  of  her  due,  which  stands  upon  record 
in  Ipswich  Court,  by  Mr.  Nelson’s  doings.’  On  the  28th 
of  the  same  month,  they  prefer  another  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  asking  them  to  appoint  an  Ecclesiastical 
Council  to  hear  the  case,  etc.  The  Court  refer  the  petition 
to  the  October  session,  and  recommend  to  the  church  an 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  among  themselves.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  the  church  represent  to  the  Court  that  they 
had  many  meetings  without  effecting  any  settlement  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  therefore  entreat  the  Court  to  grant  their  for¬ 
mer  request.  October  10,  the  Court  order  that  the  church  in 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  Hampton,  and  the  three  churches  in 
Boston,  the  church  in  Salem,  Beverley,  Portsmouth  and 
Haverhill,  be  written  unto  by  the  Secretary,  in  the  name  of 
this  Court,  to  assemble  at  Rowley,  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  November,  to  give  their  solemn  advice  and  issue  to  the 
said  differences,  as  God  shall  direct,  and  to  make  return  to 
the  next  General  Court.”  ^  The  Council  met.  Joshua 
Moody  and  Increase  Mather  were  its  Moderators:  John 
Higginson  and  Samuel  Willard  were  among  its  members. 
The  administrator  of  the  estate  appeared  before  the  Council, 
and  humbly  “  acknowledged  his  offence  in  all  the  particulars 
for  which  the  church  had  proceeded  with  him  to  excom¬ 
munication  ;  ”  his  penitent  confession  was  accepted ;  the 


1  Gage’s  History  of  Rowley,  pp.  68 — 72. 
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whole  difficulty  was  settled,  and  the  Council  “  exhort  both 
the  church  and  whole  congregation  of  Rowley,  that  they 
would  strengthen  the  heart  and  hands  of  their  Reverend  and 
faithful  Teacher,  holding  him  in  reputation  for  his  works* 
sake,”  —  “  that  the  Lord  may  not  be  provoked  to  deprive 
them  of  so  choice  a  blessing.”  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  covet  the 
five  pounds.  “  I  have  long  since  made  my  complaint  to  him 
about  it,”  said  the  persevering  Madam  Rogers  in  her  Will, 
“  and  his  answer  to  me  was  that  he  would  not  a  had  it.” 
But  the  sum  belonged  to  him  of  right.  Five  pounds  were 
not  an  extravagant  compensation  for  several  months  of  cler¬ 
ical  labor.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  wrongful  urgency 
did  not  rectify  the  false  claim  of  the  unyielding  woman. 
Justice  must  be  done.  The  Legislature  must  be  moved.  The 
General  Court  is  not  an  assembly  of  “  unbelievers,”  but  of 
church  members.  The  Government  is  theocratic.  At  length 
the  truth  prevails.  The  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  humbled. 
Such  is  the  people  which  is  training  itself  to  resist  the 
Stamp  act.  The  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor, 
resulted  from  that  rigorous  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty,  which 
was  cultivated  in  the  Ecclesiastical  relations  of  our  fathers. 
However  small  the  pecuniary  claim,  there  is  a  principle 
which  must  be  established,  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  land  must  condescend  to  investigate  the  complaints  of 
the  humblest  individuals. 

Eight  years  after  this  triumphant  Result  of  Council, 
Philip  Nelson,  a  brother  of  the  above  named  administrator, 
filed  information  “  against  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Rowley, 
for  calling  Randolph  a  wicked  man,  and  for  this  crime 
[redounding  to  his  honor]  he  was  committed  to  prison.”  ^ 
All  these  conflicts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  impaired 
Mr.  Phillips’s  influence  over  the  community.  He  “was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  talents,  which  were  of  no 
common  order,  and  was  eminently  useful  both  at  home  and 
abroad.”*  A  poetic  effusion  of  five  printed  pages,  written 
at  his  death  by  his  successor  in  the  ministry,  proves  that  the 

1  Bond’s  History  of  Watertown,  p.  825. 

*  Gage’s  History  of  Rowley,  p.  17. 
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hearts  of  his  people  were  as  warm  in  his  praise,  as  their 
muse  was  clumsy  in  her  expression  of  it.i 

The  Rowley  Pastor  and  Teacher  had  eleven  children. 
Among  them  were  George,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1686,  and  was  a  worthy  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Jamaica  and  at  Brookhaven  on  Long  Island ;  and  Samuel, 
who  resided,  a  reputable  goldsmith,  at  Salem,  Mass.  He 
forms  the  third  centre  of  influence,  in  this  wide-spread  fam- 
ily. 

Among  his  numerous  descendants  are  Hon.  Samuel  Apple- 
ton  White  of  Salem ;  Mrs.  Brown,  wife  of  Moses  Brown,  Esq., 
one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary ; 
Mrs.  Sarah  White  Hale,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Brown, 
herself  an  estimable  benefactor  of  the  Seminary ;  Samuel 
Abbott,  Esq.,  who  has  been  more  liberal  than  any  one  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  William  Bartlett,  in  his  gifts  to  the  Seminary  ; 
Mrs.  Nehemiah  Abbot,  the  Founder  of  the  Abbot  Female 
Academy  at  Andover ;  Rev.  Daniel  Poor,  the  devoted  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Ceylon.  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
convergence  of  so  many  charities  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Salem  goldsmith  to  the  schools  at  Andover.  Through  the 
volume  under  review,  these  kindly  benefactions  shine  out  as 
the  radii  meeting  at  one  centre  of  a  large  and  bright  circle. 

There  are  two  sons  of  the  goldsmith  of  Salem,  who  deserve 
our  more  especial  notice.  The  younger  son  was  John  Phillips, 
a  wealthy  and  benevolent  merchant  of  Boston,  a  deacon  of 
Brattle-Street  church,  a  colonel  of  the  Boston  Regiment,  for 
many  years  a  Representative  of  the  town,  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  of  the  Quorum.  He  began  his  mercantile 
life  as  a  stationer  and  bookseller.  In  1627  we  find,  among 
the  books  advertised  as  “  printed  for  and  sold  by  John  Phil¬ 
lips,  on  the  South  side  of  the  Town-house,  Boston,”  writ¬ 
ings  of  Flavel,  Baxter,  Drelincourt,  William  Cooper,  and 
Samuel  Phillips,  his  reverend  brother  at  Andover.  He  was 
grandfather  of  Hon.  John  Phillips,  the  first  mayor  of  Boston, 
an  accomplished  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  a 
graduate  and  (for  eleven  years)  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  College ; 

'  1  Gage’s  History  of  Kowley,  pp.  79 — 84. 
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an  elegant  and  efficient  orator,  a  sagacious  and  successful 
lawyer,  an  upright  and  learned  Judge.  His  descendants  are 
now  occupying  important  offices,  or  gracing  eminent  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  church  and  the  state.  The  elder  son  of  the  gold¬ 
smith  was  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover,  Mass.,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir.  The  An¬ 
dover  divine  is  the  fourth  personage  in  this  ancestral  group, 
around  whom  the  readers  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  volume  will  gather 
their  sympathies.  He  was  a  man  of  dignified  presence, 
strong  mind,  stern  wiU,  and  commanding  character.  The 
predecessor  of  his  grandfather  at  Rowley,  when  asked  by  a 
traveller  passing  through  the  town  :  “  Are  you,  sir,  the  per¬ 
son  who  serves  here  ?  ”  answered  at  once :  “  I  am,  sir,  the 
person  who  rules  here.”  Mr.  Phillips,  riding  on  horseback 
through  his  parish,  with  his  wife  on  a  pillion  behind  him, 
with  his  majestic  figure  crowned  by  a  three-cornered  hat, 
would  be  recognized  by  any  traveller  as  the  man  who  held 
the  control  over  his  diocese.  And  he  governed  well.  He 
was  beloved  as  well  as  feared.  He  was  a  man  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  learning  ;  an  author  of  nineteen  published  books 
or  pamphlets,  and  of  numerous  manuscripts  which  are  now 
preserved  ;  an  energetic  pastor,  and  a  pungent  and  impres¬ 
sive  preacher  to  the  heart,  but  more  especially  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  his  hearers.  He  was  inflexible  in  exacting  their 
attention  to  outward  duties.  In  1727,  he  said  :  “  I  do  not 
remember  one  native  of  the  parish  that  is  unbaptized.” 
He  is  an  interesting  link  between  the  present  and  past  gene¬ 
rations.  As  we  write  this  page,  there  lies  before  us  the  legi¬ 
ble  manuscript  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  funeral  of 
his  grandmother,  who  was  born  in  1628 ;  yet  this  page  is  soon 
to  be  read  by  an  intelligent  man  who  was  baptized  by  that 
preacher,  and  distinctly  remembers  his  majestic  attitudes. 

The  Andover  divine  was  born  Feb.  17,  1689 — 90,  thirteen 
years  before  the  birth  of  Pres.  Edwards.  After  his  graduation 
at  Harvard  in  1708,  he  labored  in  his  pastorate  sixty-one 
years,  and  he  died  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
June  5, 1771,  thirteen  years  after  the  decease  of  President 
Edwards.  Thus  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  Edwardean 
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controversy.  He  agreed  generally,  though  not  uniformly, 
with  the  President  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  dif¬ 
fered  with  him  often,  but  not  always,  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
will.  Many  times  he  affirms  that  “  we  have  no  natural  abil¬ 
ity  for  any  sincere  obedience  at  all.”^  But  this  anti-Edward- 
ean  affirmation  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  consider¬ 
ing  his  reiterated  assertions  like  the  following  : 

“  God  will  not  finally  condemn  any  man,  simply  and  merely  for  his  not 
being  regenerate  (I  mean)  as  that  implies  the  gift  and  work  of  the  Spirit 
pf  God  ;  but  for  his  not  using  the  means  appointed  for  that  end ;  or  his  not 
using  them  in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  a  care  as  he  ought  and  might 
have  done,  and  moreover  for  his  not  avoiding  the  sin  or  sins  which  ob¬ 
structed  his  regeneration ;  such  (I  mean)  as  might  have  been  avoided  by  him 
by  common  assistance,  had  he  been  as  watchful,  prayerful,  and  resolute,  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  be.”  “  God  our  Saviour,  in  his  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  last  Judgment,  doth  not  expressly  and  formally  indict  any  for 
their  unregeneracy ;  nay,  but  for  the  omission  of  duty  such  as  they  might 
have  performed  if  they  would,  and  that  easily.”  “  Almighty  God  has  come 
down  as  low  in  his  demands  as  is  consistent  with  the  honor  of  his  majesty ; 
yea,  and  with  sinners’  real  interest  too ;  and  therefore,  if  now  they  refuse  or 
neglect  to  do  what  they  can ;  that  is,  if  they  will  not  deny  themselves,  and 
wait  on  and  for  the  Lord,  in  ways  of  his  appointment,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power y  but  will  still  walk  on,  in  the  way  of  their  hearts  and  after  the  sight  of 
their  eyes,  continuing  in  sin  the  rather,  because  God’s  grace  aboundeth,  then 
they  may  be  said  practically  to  despise  the  goocT-will  of  God,  and  the  riches 
of  his  goodness,  and  so  to  choose  death  rather  than  life.”^ 

This  independent  theologian  repeatedly  insists  that  we 
deserve  punishment  for  our  having  really  sinned  when  we 
were  in  Adam ;  that  we  should  pray  for  the  pardon  of  our 
original  sin ;  that  although  sin  lies  chiefly  in  our  will,  yet 
there  is  sin  in  our  appetites  and  in  every  faculty  of  our  mind. 
But  these  statements  are  materially  modified  by  his  favorite 
theory  that  what  he  calls  our  entire  sinfulness,  original,  in¬ 
herent,  and  even  actual,  is  yet  consistent  or  co-existent  with 
many  acts  which  he  exhorts  men  to  perform.  We  might  fill 
this  Article  with  passages  like  the  following  : 

He  speaks  of  unregenerate  men’s  “  striving  to  enter  in  [the  spiritual  king¬ 
dom]  by  a  prudent  and  faithful  improvement  of  their  own  natural  abilifles, 


^  Seasonable  Advice,  etc.,  pp.  64, 48. 


*  Ibid.  pp.  30, 31, 10. 
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and  of  the  instituted  means  of  grace,  as  they  ought  and  as  they  might  do.”* 
“You  did  not  hear  me  say  that  God  expects  us  to  do  anything  which  he  knotm 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do :  ”  but  “  he  justly  expecteth  that  we  do  all,  how 
much  or  how  little  soever  it  be,  which  is  in  our  power ;  and  moreover,  that 
we  be  frequent  and  fervent  in  our  supplications  to  him  for  grace  to  quicken 
and  enable  us  to  do  more  and  better  than  we  can  do  by  the  strength  and 
power  of  unrenewed  nature.”  *  “  While  unregenerate,  you  are  to  beg 
‘  with  all  humility  and  the  greatest  importunity,  that  God  would  create  a 
clean  heart’  within  you,®  ‘  humbly  resolving  that  if  you  perish,  you  will  per¬ 
ish  at  his  feet,  waiting  and  hoping  for  his  salvation,  and  pleading  that  gra¬ 
cious  encouragement  in  Matt.  7:  7,  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  and  that 
in  John  6:  37,  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.”^ 
“  According  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability  open  the  door  to  Christ,  and  then 
you  may  humbly  hope  that  he  will  so  display  his  mighty  power  as  to  open  it 
effectually,”  etc.  ® 

In  harmony  with  his  views  of  total  and  original  sin  as 
existing  compatibly  or  contemporaneously  with  unregenerate 
men’s  “  coming  to  Christ,”  “  looking  humbly  to  him  for  ac¬ 
ceptance,”  “  renouncing  self,”  while  they  remain  unregene¬ 
rate,  Mr.  Phillips  continued  to  be  an  earnest  and  practical 
advocate  of  the  Half-way  Covenant,  which  President  Ed¬ 
wards  so  vehemently  opposed.  In  some  of  his  discourses  he 
favors  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement;  in  others,  that  “the 
principle  of  all  virtue  ”  is  an  “  act,”  that  “  faith  is,  in  a  large 
sense,  a  work,  inasmuch  as  believing  is  an  act  of  obedience,” 
and  by  this  active  faith  a  believer  is  completely  justified  in 
this  life. 

The  Andover  divine  was  noted  for  a  virtuous  frugality.  He 
had  but  a  meagre  income ;  yet  he  regularly  gave  one-tenth 
of  it  to  the  poor,  or  to  other  objects  of  charity;  and  out  of 
his  limited  estate,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  pious  uses.  Three  sons  survived  him  ;  and 
to  them  he  left,  for  a  heritage,  his  own  sterling  character. 
In  his  will,  he  charged  them  to  live  a  beneficent  life,  “  as 
knowing  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

Mr.  Taylor’s  volume  refutes  the  common  prejudice  that 
“  ministers’  sons  ”  are  poorly  trained  for  active  usefulness. 
Each  of  this  Andover  pastor’s  three  sons  was  a  radiating 


1  Seasonable  Advice,  p.  28. 
*  Ibid.  p.  86. 


2  Ibid.  p.  27.  *  Ibid.  p.  28. 

*  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  p.  44. 
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point  of  light  and  love  for  a  large  circle.  All  of  them  re¬ 
flected  clear  evidence  that  a  pastor’s  household  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  school  for  young  men,  and  that  one  compensation  for 
his  restricted  pecuniary  resources  is  his  invigorating  influ¬ 
ence  over  his  children.  The  power  of  many  families  has  been 
retained  and  augmented  by  its  clerical  branches. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  trio  who  learned  their  les¬ 
sons  of  benevolence  at  the  Andover  parsonage,  was  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Phillips  of  Boston,  born  in  Andover  July  6,  1722.  In 
the  History  of  Watertown,  by  Dr.  Bond,  pp.  881,  882,  we 
read  of  him : 

“  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  became  apprentice 
to  Edward  Bromfield,  Esq.,  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  that  town,  son 
of  Hon.  Edward  Bromfield,  for  many  years  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Council,  in 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  a  great-grandson  of  llev.  John  Wil¬ 
son,  the  first  minister  of  Boston.  At  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  married,  June  13,  1744  (Old  Style),  Abigail  Bromfield,  eldest  daughter 
of  his  late  master,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful.  By  this  marriage,  a  great-grandson  of  the  first  minister  of  Wa¬ 
tertown  was  united  with  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  first  minister  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  deacon  of  the  Old  South  church ;  and  was 
repeatedly  elected  Representative  and  State  senator.  ‘  He  took  a  decided 
and  active  part  in  the  proceedings  which  preceded  and  attended  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  was  on  many  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  town  of  Boston 
in  those  trying  times,  and  often  contributed  liberally  of  his  estate  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  measures  whieh  issued  in  the  establishment  of  our  independence.’ 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  sent  to  demand  of  governor  Hutchinson  that 
the  tea  should  be  sent  back  lo  England  ;  was  rejected,  as  a  Councillor,  by 
governor  Gage  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  for  framing  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  that  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  moved  his  family 
to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  they  remained  while  the  British  had  possession 
of  Boston ;  occupying  the  Arnold  Mansion,  the  same  house  in  which  the 
traitor  Benedict  Arnold  was  bom.” 

During  his  life,  he  gave  two  thousand  dollars,  and  at  his  death  he  be¬ 
queathed  four  thousand  dollars,  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  Of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Academy,  he  was  the  third  President.  His  death 
occurred  Jan.  15,  1804,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  married  to  the  renowned  Revolutionary  patriot  Josiah  Quincy ; 
and  her  eldest  son  is  the  no  less  renowned  President  and  Historian  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  the  venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.,  a  gentleman  who  has 
adorned  many  honorable  offices,  and  who  still  lives  to  enjoy  and  to  brighten 
the  fame  of  the  Quincys  and  the  Phillipses  who  irradiate  his  ancestral  his- 
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tory.  The  youngest  son  of  Hon.  William  Phillips  was  the  late  well  known 
Lieut.  Governor,  William  Phillips  of  Boston,  the  cousin  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  subject  of  our  present  Memoir.  He  was  the  fifth  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy.  Our  Memoir  says  of  him,  p.  259  : 

“  For  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  he  gave  five  hundred  dollars  annu¬ 
ally,  to  aid  needy  students  in  the  Academy.  Prior  to  this,  he  had  made  re¬ 
peated  donations  in  lands  and  books,  valued  at  more  than  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  while  making  such  large  charitable  contributions  to  aid  the  young 
men,  he  gave  also  five  thousand  dollars  toward  rebuilding  the  Academy, 
after  it  had  been  burnt ;  and  then,  in  his  will,  left  the  Institution  a  bequest 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Nor  were  his  liberalities  at  Andover  confined  to  the  Academy.  The 
Theological  Seminary,  which  the  widow  and  son  of  his  revered  cousin,  with 
others,  had  founded  under  the  same  Board  of  Trustees  with  the  Academy, 
he  also  largely  aided  in  his  lifetime,  and  at  his  death  left  it  a  legacy  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  his  gifts  to  these  Institutions,  was 
more  than  forty  thousand  dollars.” 

At  his  death,  Lieut.  Governor  Phillips  left  sixty-two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  various  charities.  One  of  his  sons,  Hon. 
Jonathan  Phillips,  a  highly  intelligent  and  opulent  citizen 
of  Boston,  has  made  various  liberal  donations  to  philan¬ 
thropic  objects  ;  and  one  of  the  Governor’s  daughters  has 
been  a  munificent  patron  of  charitable  institutions,  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  excellent  Society  which  publishes  the  present  Me¬ 
moir  ;  and  her  generosity  still  continues  as  ample  as  it  is 
unostentatious.  One  of  his  grandsons  left,  in  1848,  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  College,  which  had  edu¬ 
cated  so  many  of  his  name ;  another  of  his  grandsons  is  a 
Visitor  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  with  which  the 
interest  of  the  Phillips  family  has  been  so  long  identified. 

The  second  member  of  the  trio  who  were  trained  under  the 
roof  of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover,  was  Hon.  John  Phil¬ 
lips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  born  Dec.  27, 
1719,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1735.  He 
entered,  but  did  not  long  pursue  the  clerical  profession.  He 
devoted  his  time,  first,  to  the  occupation  of  a  classical 
teacher  ;  then,  to  that  of  a  merchant.  He  was  a  Special 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  He  be¬ 
came  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  at  Exeter ;  and,  in  1747 
so  highly  was  he  esteemed  as  a  religious  man,  that  he  received 
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a  unanimous  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church 
which  he  had  served  as  an  educated  elder.  “  He  was  a  Trus¬ 
tee  of  Dartmouth  College  from  1773  to  1793,  and  founded 
and  endowed,  in  that  college,  the  Phillips  Professorship  of 
Divinity.”  He  was  the  liberal  founder  of  Phillips  Academy 
in  Exeter,  and  bequeathed  to  it  two-thirds  of  his  large  estate.^ 
Mr.  Taylor  informs  us  that  he  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Exeter  Academy  at  its  origin ;  but  adds :  “  instead  of 
withdrawing  his  aid  from  Andover  [Academy],  after  he  had 
undertaken  so  much  at  Exeter,  he  added  donation  to  dona¬ 
tion,  until  his  gifts  to  Phillips  Academy  [Andover],  including 
a  legacy  by  his  will,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars.”  ^  In  common  with  many  of  the  New- Light  Chris¬ 
tians,  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  Princeton  College. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  he  was  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Andover ;  and,  at  his  death, 
April  21, 1795,  his  friend  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson  prepared  the 
following  Epitaph  for  his  monument :  —  “  Without  natural 
issue,  he  made  posterity  his  heir  ;”  an  inscription  like  “the 
memorable  saying  in  regard  to  Washington  :  ‘  Heaven  wrote 
him  childless,  that  millions  might  find  him  a  father.’  ”  3 
The  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  who  illustrate  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Andover  divine,  was  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  He  was  born  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1714,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1734,  and, 
after  teaching  a  Grammar  School  in  his  native  town,  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits  there.  He  was  a  dea¬ 
con  in  Rev.  Dr.  Symmes’s  church  in  Andover,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  of  the  Quorum,  a  Representative  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Court  and  to  the  celebrated  Convention  of  Deputies,  a 
member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  political  struggles  preparatory  and  incident  to  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  war.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Founders  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  contributed  to  it  liberally  of  his  substance, 
time,  and  care.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  President  of  the  Board  of 

1  Dr.  Bond’s  History  of  Watertown,  p.  881. 

2  Taylor’s  Memoir,  pp.  245,  246. 
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Trustees.  He  died  Aug.  21, 1790,  aged  seventy-five  years 
and  six  months.  Mr.  Pemberton,  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
pronounced  a  “  judicious  and  pathetic  oration  ”  at  his  fune¬ 
ral.  The  Boston  Centinel,  recording  his  decease,  states :  “  It 
is  but  a  just  tribute  to  uncommon  merit  to  observe,  that  if 
integrity  of  heart  and  purity  of  morals,  an  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  in  private  life,  a  conscientious,  faithful  discharge  of  the 
various  offices  he  sustained,  and  singular  liberality  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  learning,  constitute  a  good  and  great 
character,  it  was  eminently  his.” 

He  married  Elizabeth  Barnard,  grand-daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Barnard  of  North  Andover.  Dr.  Bond,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Watertown,  p.  880,  says  of  her  :  “  Her  letters  are 
very  interesting,  and  show  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great 
piety  and  strong  religious  views.”  An  obituary  notice  of 
her,  in  the  Centinel,  in  Nov.  1789,  closes  thus  : 

Think  what  the  mothcrt  Christian,  friend,  should  be, 

You  ’vc  then  her  character  :  for  such  Avas  she. 

A  son  of  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  above  named, 
was  Samuel  Phillips,  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir. 
He  was  born  Feb.  5, 1752.  Before  his  birth,  three  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  children  had  died ;  twelve  years  after  his  birth,  three 
others  had  died ;  so  that  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  the 
only  surviving  child  of  his  “weary  and  heavy  laden”  parents. 
A  mellowing  influence  was  exerted  on  his  character  by  the 
habitual  grief  to  which  these  reiterated  bereavements  had 
subjected  the  guides  of  his  youth.  His  own  feeble  health 
also  chastened  his  spirit.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
through  life  he  was  an  invalid.  He  was  early  a  “home  boy.” 
The  chief  associates  of  his  childhood  were  his  afflicted  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother,  both  of  whom,  when  he  became  their  only 
son,  were  about  fifty  years  of  age.  They  lived  in  a  calm  re¬ 
treat,  not  populous  enough  to  be  called  a  village,  and  seldom 
was  the  ring  of  a  child’s  joyous  laugh  heard  near  their  deso¬ 
late  mansion.  The  boy  became  prematurely  a  man.  He 
was  grave  ere  he  had  entered  his  teens.  His  tastes  were  lite¬ 
rary.  Born  to  affluence,  he  would  be  expected  to  follow  the 
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example  of  his  ancestors,  and  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a 
student.  So,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  the  spring  of  1765, 
we  find  him  in  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield,  Mass.,  a  favorite 
pupil  of  the  well  known  Samuel  Moody.  It  was  here  that 
he  first  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Eliphalet  Pearson,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Byfield,  the  most  confidential  friend  of  Phillips  through 
his  subsequent  life.  Neither  of  these  choice  friends  can  be 
fully  understood,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  young  Phillips  entered  Harvard  College.  The 
Memoir  says  of  his  class  (pp.  20,  21,  26)  : 

“  It  was  much  the  largest  that  had  ever  gone  forth  from  the  Institution  ; 
and  none  so  large  left  it  again  until  1810.  It  was  also  distinguished,  then 
and  afterwards,  as  a  class,  for  talent  as  well  as  numbers.  Hon.  James  Bow- 
doin,  afterwards  United  States  minister  to  Spain,  David  Parsons,  David  Tap- 
pan,  Zedekiah  Sanger,  David  Osgood,  Jonathan  French,  all  of  whom  be¬ 
came  eminent  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  Winthrop  Sargent,  subsequently 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  John  Warren,  the  first  Hersey  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  College,  were  among  his  classmates,  and 
some  of  them  his  most  intimate  friends.” 

The  above-named  Professor  Tappan  says  of  him  : 

“  While  a  member  of  the  University,  he  was  a  model  and  patron,  not 
only  of  literary  industry,  dignified  manners,  and  the  purest  morals,  but  of 
devout,  ardent,  yet  rational  piety.  He  there  displayed  that  capacity  and 
zeal  for  useful  projects,  which  remarkably  distinguished  his  future  life.  He 
was  either  a  founder  or  leading  member  of  three  select  associations,  de¬ 
voted  to  scientific  or  patriotic  pursuits.  He  also  earnestly  promoted,  and 
ably  assisted  in  a  society  formed  for  religious  and  moral  improvement.  In 
the  meetings  of  the  society,  he  gave  striking  proofs  of  his  proficiency  in  Di¬ 
vine  wisdom,  especially  in  the  gift  and  spirit  of  prayer.” 

In  agreement  with  all  that  we  should  predict  from  IVIr.  Phil- 
lips’s  exact  and  enterprising  habits,  we  find  him  honored,  at 
his  graduation,  with  the  Salutatory  Addresses. 

An  incident  occurred  at  his  entrance  upon  College  life, 
which  illustrates  his  father’s  high,  and  stern  sense  of  honor. 
Mr.  Taylor  says,  pp.  21,  348,  349 : 

“  In  those  days  the  members  of  a  class  were  arranged,  at  their  exercises 
and  on  the  catalogue,  not  alphabetically,  nor  according  to  their  relative 
scholarship,  but  in  conformity  with  the  current  family  rank  of  the  students. 
It  is  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  consideration  in  which  his  father  was 
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held,  that  in  a  class  of  sixty-three  the  name  of  his  son  should  stand,  as  it 
does,  the  seventh ;  evidence,  too,  of  the  weight  which  was  then  attached  to 
the  question  of  rank,  as  also  of  this  father’s  tenacity  in  maintaining  his 
lights,  is  given  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Faculty  of  the  College  who  had 
at  first  made  young  Phillips’s  grade  the  eighth,  were  constrained  by  his 
father’s  energetic  protest  and  appeal,  to  modify  their  decision  by  a  formal 
vote,  and  place  him  one  name  higher !  ” 

“  The  remonstrance  of  his  father  to  the  College  government  upon  the 
subject,  is  referred  to  in  the  Records  of  the  Faculty,  as  follows,  —  ‘At  a 
meeting  of  the  Tutors  of  Harvard  College,  August  J8,  1769,  present  Mr; 
Eliot,  Mr.  Scales,  Mr.  Hillyard,  Mr.  Willard ;  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover, 
Esquire,  having  some  time  ago  entered  a  complaint  to  the  President  and 
Tutors,  that  his  son,  Samuel  Phillips,  a  student  at  the .  College,  had  not  his 
proper  place  in  the  class ;  particularly,  that  he  did  not  rank  with  the  sons  of 
those  gentlemen  who  were  Justices  of  the  Quorum,  when  he  himself  had 
been  in  the  Commissions  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum  unus,  a  longer  time 
than  any  of  them,  —  and  having  had,  from  the  late  President  Holyoke  and 
others  in  the  government  of  the  College,  a  promise,  that  the  records  at  the 
Secretary’s  office  should  be  consulted,  and  if  It  did  appear  that  there  was  a 
mistake,  it  should  be  rectified ; — the  Secretary’s  book  having  been  accord¬ 
ingly  consulted,  it  appeared,  that  Mr.  Phillips  was  put  into  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  in  the  year  1752,  and  that  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Quorum, 
November  19,  1761;  that  John  Murray,  Esquire,  (whose  son  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  sons  of  the  Justices,)  was  put  into  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  January,  1754,  and  was  made  Justice  of  the  Quorum  in  1762  : 

‘  Therefore,  Voted,  That  Phillips,  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Samuel 
Phillips,  Esquire,  do  for  the  future  take  his  place  between  Vassal  and  Mur¬ 
ray  —  and  ordered,  that  Mr.  Eliot,  tutor  to  the  class  in  which  Phillips  is 
thus  placed,  do  deliver  a  copy  of  the  above  vote  to  him.’  ” 

Another  incident  occurred  at  the  time  of  young  Phillips’s 
graduation,  which  illustrates  the  Patriarchal  dignity  with 
which  the  father  bore  sway  in  his  house,  and  the  high  bred 
courtesy  with  which  the  son  approached  this  Justice  of  the 
Quorum.  As  the  youth  of  nineteen  was  to  leave  College 
with  signal  honor,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  desire  to 
entertain  his  friends  in  a  style  corresponding  with  his  father’s 
ancestral  and  personal  rank.  In  the  following  suggestive 
letter,  he  laid  open  his  heart  to  his  justly  revered  parent. 

Cambridge,  May  27,  1771. 

“Honored  Sir,  —  That  period  is  just  at  hand  which  I  have  been 
looking  for  with  trembling  this  long  time,  but  its  nearer  approach  raises  a 
greater  solicitude  concerning  the  event.  You,  sir,  at  our  last  interview, 
seemed  undetermined  in  what  manner  to  conduct  my  Commencement,  and 
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repeatedly  inquired  my  opinion.  I  found  the  same  difficulty  of  proposing 
anything  that  I  feared  would  not  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  father,  that 
I  always  did ;  indeed,  iri  this  case  I  could  not  offer  so  much  violence  to 
myself  as  to  do  it.  But  concluding  it  would  give  him  pain  not  to  know  his 
son’s  inclination,  I  can’t  excuse  myself,  if  I  do  n’t  acquaint  him  of  it  with 
some  of  my  reasons,  that  he  many  have  an  opportunity,  should  he 
disapprove  of  my  sentiments,  to  show  the  impropriety  of  them  by  the 
suggestion  of  those  more  weighty  ailments,  which  his  superior  wisdom 
shall  dictate.  You  asked  me,  sir,  whether  we  could  be  accommodated  in 
town  ?  I  would  answer,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  further,  it  is  generally 
■(I  do  n’t  know  but  universally)  imagined  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
from  the  government  of  the  College ;  for  instances  of  the  kind  were  taken 
no  notice  of  last  year.  And  now,  sir,  if  I  could  be  persuaded  this  would  be 
agreeable  to  my  father,  I  would  make  no  hesitation  to  inform  him  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  his  son’s  wish. 

“  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  can’t  discern  but  there  is  a  propriety  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  for  in  any  joyful  event  there  seems  to  be  great  fitness 
in  calling  in  our  friends  to  rejcice  with  us,  as  well  as  to  desire  their 
attendance  when  under  the  cloud,  to  impart  the  tear  of  sympathy ;  of 
this  opinion  have  been  the  most  venerable  of  our  fathers,  as  they  have 
evidenced  in  similar  circumstances,  and  indeed,  in  the  very  same ;  and 
among  the  miny  respectable  characters  that  I  might  mention  under  this 
class,  whom  could  I  better  place  at  the  head,  than  the  former  worthy  Judge 
Foxcroft,  my  uncle  Phillips,  Mr.  Bromfield,  and  the  like  ? 

“  That  this  is  a  time  to  rejoice  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say ;  for  (thro' 
the  goodness  of  God)  1  do  n ’t  know  how  I  could  have  made  a  more  honorable 
egress,  than  I  have  a  prospect  of  making,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  term  of  my  residence.  Many  instances  present  themselves  in  Holy 
Writ,  of  eminent  servants,  who  assembled  their  friends  to  partake  with 
them  in  the  happiness  of  any  prosperity.  Some  of  the  other  sex  seem  to 
be  so  connected,  that  it  is*  hardly  possible  to  avoid  inviting  them,  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  be  made  comfortable  in  College ;  then  if  a  place  is 
provided  in  town  on  their  accounts,  others  seem  to  expect  it  upon  good 
grounds,  and.  Indeed,  will  upon  their  own  accounts ;  those,  especially,  who 
have  so  often  and  so  handsomely  repeated  their  invitations  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion.  (The  bearer  waits.) 

“Whether  your  circumstances  don’t  raise  such  an  expectation  in  the 
minds  of  all  your  connections  ?  —  especially,  as  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
you  can  have  to  show  regard  to  friends  on  the  same  occasion :  —  I  do  n’t 
mention  the  advantage  to  myself,  just  at  entering  the  world.  The  cost,  I 
know,  will  be  great ;  but  why  is  wealth  given,  but  to  use  in  a  lawful  and 
proper  way  ?  After  all,  sir,  with  all  the  duty  and  veneration  that  a  son 
can  show,  this  subject  is  rested  with  that  wisdom  which  is  ever  a  rule  to 
him  who  infallibly  wishes  to  act  agreeably  to  his  kind  father. 

“  Duty  and  love,  sir,  if  you  please. 


“  S.  P.' 
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When  young  Phillips  left  his  Alma  Mater,  the  country 
was  in  the  excitement  preceding  the  Revolutionary  war. 
His  father,  uncles,  and  cousins,  were  among  the  most 
prominent  in  these  political  agitations.  He  shared  in  the 
general  enthusiasm,  yet  found  time  for  some  peaceful 
scenes.  In  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  graduation,  we 
find  him  happily  married  to  Miss  Phoebe  Foxcroft,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Francis  Foxcroft,  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  New  England.  She  was  a 
lady  of  rare  moral  worth,  of  varied  accomplishments,  of  true 
genius,  and  of  commanding  person.  But  she  was  nine 
years  his  senior.  On  this  account  his  punctilious  parents 
forbade  the  connection.  He  respected  their  judgment,  but 
his  grief  so  affected  his  frail  health,  that  at  one  time  “  there 
were  but  faint  hopes  of  his  life.”  His  parents  at  length 
yielded  to  his  matured  opinion,  and  “the  marriage  was 
consummated  in  1773.”  In  three  years  from  this  time  he 
had  completed  his  elaborate  plan  of  the  Classical  Academy 
at  Andover.  The  study  which  he  devoted  to  this  his  favor¬ 
ite  project  cannot  be  appreciated  at  the  present  day.  Then, 
there  was  no  such  incorporated  Academy  in  the  country,  and 
there  was  no  school  which  could  elevate  his  ideal  of  his 
new  Institution.  “  There  was  nothing  to  copy,  but  every¬ 
thing  to  originate.”  The  constitution  which  this  young 
man  prepared  after  wide-reaching  thought,  for  his  then 
novel  School,  has  been,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  an 
exemplar  for  Idndred  Institutions  throughout  the  land.  He 
was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  finished  it,  but 
the  elevation  of  its  style,  the  dignity  of  its  spirit,  the  com¬ 
prehensive  wisdom  of  its  provisions  are  proofs  of  the  severe 
mental  and  inoral  discipline  to  which  he  had  subjected 
himself.  “  It  is  now  nearly  eighty  years,”  says  Mr.  Taylor, 
“  since  this  Constitution  was  written,  yet  scarcely  a  word 
in  it  is  obsolete,  and  there  is  not  a  paragraph  nor  a  phrase 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  alter.”  i  One  prophetic 
paragraph  in  this  Constitution,  contains  a  germ  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  now  flourishing  under  the  guardian- 
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ship  of  the  Trustees,  whose  course  of  action  was  indicated 
by  this  youth  of  less  than  twenty-five  years.  The  Academy, 
although  it  was  opened  in  April  1778,  was  not  incorporated 
until  Oct.  4th,  1780.  The  act  of  Incorporation  “  was  the 
last  legislative  act  of  the  General  Court  under  the  old 
regime  f  the  new  State  Government  being  organized  in  the 
very  next  month.  The  act  next  preceding  this  had  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  next  succeeding  that  on  which  the  Academy  was  incor¬ 
porated,  gave  the  intelligence  of  Arnold’s  treason.  Amid 
such  scenes  of  popular  alarm,  did  this  youthful  patriot 
devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  letters. 

The  moral  qualities  which  he  developed  in  this  literary 
enterprise,  are  more  striking  than  the  intellectual.  The  only 
child  of  his  father,  he  might  have  inherited  the  large  pater¬ 
nal  estate.  But  he  chose  to  relinquish  a  great  part  of  it  for 
the  School,  as  a  means  of  promoting  what  he  calls  “  the 
good  of  mankind.”  His  childless  uncle.  Dr.  John  Phillips 
of  Exeter,  had  conceived  a  special  fondness  for  him,  and  had 
intimated  his  intention  of  making  him  the  chief  heir  to  Ats  large 
fortune  also.^  But  the  youthful  scholar  diverted  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  from  himself  to  the  Institution  which  he  loved 
more  than  himself.  He  was  a  special  favorite  of  his  uncle, 
Hon.  William  Phillips  of  Boston  ;  and,  as  he  had  persuaded 
the  two  elder  brothers  of  the  triumvirate  to  endow  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  so  he  induced  the  younger  brother  to  follow  their 
example,  and  enrich  the  School  with  his  influence  and  gifts. 
He  early  became  the  centre  around  whom  the  affections  of 
his  paternal  household  revolved,  and  his  favorite  scheme  was 
the  magnet  attracting  not  only  their  charities  but  also  their 
intelligent,  vigorous,  diversified  cooperation  with  him.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  personal  character  over  the  familiar  friends 
who  know  its  inward  virtues. 

The  benevolence  of  our  juvenile  philanthropist  was  emi¬ 
nently  diffusive.  He  first  won  over  his  father  and  uncles  to 
an  interest  in  the  Andover  Institution.  He  provided  for  this 
Institution  a  generous  foundation,  in  order  “  that  its  useful- 
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ness  may  be  so  manifest,  as  to  lead  the  way  to  other  estab¬ 
lishments  on  the  same  principles.”  His  uncle  at  Exeter  im¬ 
bibed  this  liberal  spirit,  and  was  led  by  it  to  found  the  Exe¬ 
ter  Academy,  and  model  it  after  the  Andover  School.  The 
subject  of  this  Memoir  encouraged  the  Exeter  enterprise, 
was  fertile  of  suggestions  for  its  accomplishment,  was  one 
of  the  first  Trustees  of  the  new  Academy,  and  continued  to 
be  one  of  its  most  efficient  friends,  although  he  knew  that 
he  was  thus  alienating  from  his  own  coffers  the  funds  which 
his  heirless  uncle  was  appropriating  to  the  cause  of  letters. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  paternal  and  persevering  devoted¬ 
ness  of  this  young  man  to  his  own  model  Academy.  He  se¬ 
cured  for  it  the  distinguished  services  of  Eliphalet  Pear¬ 
son,  its  first  Preceptor  and  his  own  confidential  adviser. 
Although  not  the  nominal  Treasurer  of  the  Academy,  he 
performed  the  Treasurer’s  duties.  Although  not  the  nomi¬ 
nal  Clerk,  he  performed  the  Clerk’s  duties.  Although  not 
the  architect  of  its  edifices,  he  superintended  their  erection 
with  the  solicitude  of  their  master  workman.  Although  not 
a  teacher  in  the  Institution,  he  devoted  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  the  care  of  its  pupils.  He  erected  his  spacious  Man¬ 
sion  House  at  Andover,  partly  for  the  generous  entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  political  associates  (Gen.  Washington  was,  at 
one  time,  his  guest  there),  and  partly  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  young  men  whom  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  watch 
over  with  a‘  guardian’s  interest  during  their  academic  life. 
In  the  Boston  Monthly  Magazine  for  1825  is  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  his 
refined  wife  on  the  literary  and  general  character  of  the  first 
Mayor  of  Boston,  when  he  was  a  member  of  their  delightful 
household.  A  few  years  after  Washington’s  visit  to  Ando¬ 
ver,  and  while  he  was  President  of  the  Union,  he  induced 
his  nephew  to  send  two  sons,  and  Charles  Lee  sent  the  two 
sons  of  his  brother  Richard  Henry  Lee,  to  the  Academy,  and 
to  the  special  supervision  of  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Taylor  says, 
pp.  255-6 : 

“  The  elder  of  the  [young  Lees]  died  soon  after  entering  college  at  Prince¬ 
ton  ;  and,  in  the  last  lines  he  ever  wrote,  after  speaking  of  his  wishes  re- 
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specting  several  other  friends,  he  said  :  —  ‘  My  friendship  for  the  Phillips 
family  cannot  be  buried  with  me  in  the  grave,  but  it  will  live  with  me  in 
the  immortal  life.  Perhaps  some  little  article  presented  to  each  of  them, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  and  their  son,  as  at  my  request,  would  please  them.’ 
A  copy  of  the  paper  left  by  him,  containing  these  parting  messages,  which 
was  sent  by  his  uncle  with  an  account  of  his  last  hours  to  Mr.  Phillips,  was 
carefully  preserved,  and  bears  this  touching  indorsement  by  his  hand  — 
‘pretious!’ — so  deeply  was  his  heart  affected  by  such  expressions  of  at¬ 
tachment  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Phillips  to  Mr.  Lee,  written  after  he  had 
received  this  paper,  there  is  a  passage  which  shows  with  what  spirit  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  he  interested  himself  in  the  pupils  of  the  Academy : 
—  *  The  observation,’  he  says,  ‘  expressed  in  your  introductory  letter,  that 
one  of  your  principal  inducements  in  sending  him  and  his  brother  so  far 
from  Virginia  and  their  friends,  was  that  they  might  be  brought  up  in  the 
purest  principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  virtue,  accoi*ded  so  perfectly 
with  my  ideas  of  the  essential  part  of  education,  that  I  took  more  pleasure 
in  urging  remarks  tending  to  that  object ;  the  unremitted  and  serious  at¬ 
tention  with  which  these  remarks  were  received  by  our  departed  friend, 
heightened  the  pleasure  of  the  duty ;  the  satisfaction  you  are  pleased  to  ex¬ 
press  in  the  conduct  of  his  education,  is  highly  grateful ;  and  the  cordial 
expressions  of  attachment  to  our  family,  in  his  last  letter  to  you,  will  be 
among  the  sources  of  our  most  pleasing  reflections  through  the  remainder 
of  life.’  ” 

The  influence  of  Gov.  Phillips  on  the  literature  and  morals 
of  the  country,  may  be  intimated  by  the  fact  that  his  favorite 
School  has  now  aided  in  the  education  of  nearly  four  thou¬ 
sand  pupils,  “while  not  less  than  twenty-seven  hundred 
have  been  members  of  the  English  Department,”  which  was 
an  offshoot  from  the.  Classical ;  and  about  two  thousand 
clergymen  have  been  connected  with  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  which  was  grafted  upon  the  original  Academy.  The 
projector  of  the  Academy  died  six  years  before  the  Seminary 
was  instituted;  but  his  eminently  catholic  spirit  would  have 
welcomed  the  insertion  of  the  vigorous  Hopkinsian  boughs 
into  the  Calvinistie  stock.  Under  the  old  oak  which  yet 
flourishes  in  the  rear  of  the  Seminary  Chapel,  he  once,  in 
conversation  with  a  friend  still  living,  “  pointed  out  the  very 
site  of  the  present  Seminary  buildings  as  the  probable  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  future  College,”  which  he  anticipated  might 
spring  up  in  connection  with  his  Academy.  His  widow  and 
son  subscribed  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  new 
Theological  Department.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
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dollars  have  been  donated  to  both  branches  of  the  Institution 
by  those  members  of  his  family  with  whom  he  was  most  inti¬ 
mate,  and  a  still  larger  sum  has  been  given  by  his  more  dis¬ 
tant  relatives.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Institution,  the  Presidency  of  its  Board  of  Trust  was 
filled  by  no  one  but  his  father  and  uncles,  himself,  his  fa¬ 
vorite  cousin,  and  by  Dr.  Pearson  his  most  intimate  friend. 
It  is  appropriately  designated,  then,  as  the  Phillips  Institution. 

The  care  of  this  Christian  philanthropist  to  establish  his 
School  on  the  right  theological  principles,  is  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  which  foreshadows  the  present  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary: 

“  And  whereas  many  of  the  Students  in  this  Seminary  may  be  devoted 
to  the  sacred  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  ;  that  the  true  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  may  be  cultivated,  established,  and  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  far  as  this  Institution  may  have  influ¬ 
ence  ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Master,  as  the  age  and  capacities  of  the 
Scholars  will  admit,  not  only  to  instruct  and  establish  them  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  also  early  and  diligently  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  great 
and  important  Scripture  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  One  true  God,  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  of  the  fall  of  man;  the  depravity  of  human  nature ; 
the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  of  our  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our 
minds ;  the  doctrines  of  repentance  toward  God  and  of  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  of  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  justification  by  the 
free  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ  (in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  erroneous  and  dangerous  doctrine  of  justification  by  our  own 
merit,  or  a  dependence  on  self-righteousness),  together  with  the  other  im¬ 
portant  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  Holy  Christian  Helicon.” 

Thirty  years  after  this  prophetic  paragraph  was  written, 
and  six  years  after  its  author’s  death,  his  successors,  incor¬ 
porating  their  Theological  Seminary  with  his  Academy, 
framed  their  Seminary  Creed,  which  is  four  times  longer 
than  his  own,  but  entirely  consentaneous  with  it.  They 
prepared  their  Creed  with  a  general  allusion  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Catechism ;  but  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  style 
of  that  allusion,  until  they  adopted  the  formula  requiring 
their  Professors  to  avow  their  faith  “  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christy  as  summarily  expressed  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism,  and  as  more  par¬ 
ticularly  expressed  in  the  following  Creed.”  Thus  they 
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introduced  the  Catechism,  not  as  the  ultimate  standard, 
but  as  far  as  the  Biblical  Doctrines  were  “  summarily 
expressed  ”  in  it,  and  as  far  as  the  substance  of  it  is  stated  more 
particularly  in  the  Creed.  In  his  Constitution  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  however,  Mr  Phillips  made  no  kind  of  allusion  to  the 
Catechism.  He  was  a  sensible  admirer  of  that  excellent  Sym¬ 
bol.  He  believed  in  it  as  it  is  explained  by  the  school  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  His  favorite  theologian  was  Doddridge.  No  un¬ 
inspired  treatise  was  he  wont  to  name  with  such  hearty 
praise  as  that  author’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  ;  and 
every  day,  at  family  prayer,  he  read  aloud  the  same  author’s 
Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament.  His  most  intimate  coun¬ 
seller  was  Dr.  Pearson ;  his  bosom  friend  was  Dr.  Tappan, 
two  Cambridge  Professors,  both  of  whom  were  attached  to 
the  school  of  Doddridge  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  man.’ 
We  do  not  deny  that  he  chose  as  one  of  his  Academy  Trustees 
the  strong  Arminian  Dr.  Symmes  ;  we  affirm,  however,  that 
he  was  far  from  adopting  the  creed  of  Dr.  Symmes,  or  of  any 
Arminian  on  his  Board  of  Trust.  Twenty-three  years  after 
he  had  written  the  Constitution  of  the  Academy,  he  gave  to 
its  Trustees  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  general  circulation 
of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Psalters,  Doddridge’s  Address, 
etc.,  the  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism,  Watts’s  Divine 
Songs,  Hemmenway’s  Discourse  to  Children,  Doddridge’s 
Rise  and  Progress,  etc.,  Doddridge’s  Sermons  on  Education, 
Law’s  Serious  Call,  Mason’s  Treatise  on  Self-Knowledge, 
Henry’s  Discourse  concerning  Meekness,  and  Orton’s  Dis¬ 
course  to  the  Aged.  These  books  are  indices  of  Mr.  Phil- 
Hps’s  life-long  theological  tendencies.  But  in  his  Constitu¬ 
tion  he  did  not  mention  a' single  one  of  them.  He  studied 
to  ej^alt  the  Bible  above  all  uninspired  volumes,  and  he  speci¬ 
fied  its  cardinal  doctrines  in  such  cautious  and  unambigu¬ 
ous  words,  as  command  at  once  the  assent  and  sympathy  of 
all  evangelical  schools.  “  And,”  says  this  far-seeing  projec¬ 
tor  of  the  Academy,  “  in  order  to  prevent  the  smallest  per- 

1  Judge  Phillips  was  also  a  devoted  friend  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  sympathized 
with  the  President’s  religious  views.  For  Dr.  Dwight’s  opinion  of  Judge  Phil¬ 
lips,  see  Mr.  Taylor’s  Memoir,  pp.  322 — 324. 
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version  of  the  true  intent  of  this  Foundation,  it  is  again  de¬ 
clared  that  the  first  and  principal  object  of  this  Institution  is 
the  promotion  of  true  Piety  and  Virtue.^ 

By  no  means,  however,  did  this  practical  Christian  limit  his 
educational  zeal  to  his  own  semi-collegiate  School,  or  to  the 
other  Institutions  planned  in  imitation  of  his  own.  “  His  in¬ 
terest  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  could 
scarcely  have  been  greater,  if  each  one  had  been  sustained  at 
his  own  cost,  as  his  personal  enterprise.”  In  his  last  Will,  he 
made  a  generous  provision  for  their  benefit.  For  twenty 
years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Har¬ 
vard  College.  “  It  was  a  rare  thing,”  says  Dr.  Eliot,  “  to 
find  him  absent  from  the  Board.  He  was  often  on  Commit¬ 
tees,  and  improved  the  opportunities  to  render  essential  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  place  of  his  education.”  “  The  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress,  in  1778,  directed  the  removal  of  the  College  Library 
and  apparatus,  from  Cambridge  to  Andover,  under  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips’s  supervision.  In  the  year  1793,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  “  the 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws,  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  various  public  services 
and  to  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  cause  of  learning  through 
so  many  years,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  :  an  honor 
which,  at  that  day,  was  enjoyed  by  but  few  among  all  the 
eminent  Alumni  of  the  College.”  ^  Of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  he  was  one  of  the  prominent 
members  named  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  he  was 
the  intimate  associate  of  the  literati  connected  with  that 
Academy,  with  the  University,  and  with  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

More  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  Judge  Phillips, 
Professor  Pearson  delivered  a  Lecture  at  Harvard  College, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  President  Willard.  In  this 
Lecture,  the  Professor  alludes  to  Gov.  Bowdoin,  Gov. 
Hancock,  Gov.  Sumner,  Judge  Lowell,  Prof.  Wigglesworth, 
Prof.  Tappan,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Belknap,  Dr.  Thacher,  Dr. 
Howard,  as  having  recently  been  called  from  their  impor- 


^  Memoir,  p.  208. 
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tant  connection  with  the  University,  to  the  eternal  world. 
He  makes  the  following  allusion  to  his  friend  Phillips  as  one 
of  the  select  circle : 

“  May  I  be  indulged  in  calling  to  your  grateful  recollection  a  Benefactor 
of  this  Institution,  whose  greater  distance  lessened  not  his  zeal,  nor  his 
activity  in  its  service  ?  Not  because  he  was  my  friend ;  but  because  he 
was  the  friend  of  letters,  of  science,  of  virtue,  of  religion,  of  this  University? 
of  all  literary  Institutions,  of  all  good  Societies  of  men.  Those  who  knew 
him,  have  already  anticipated  the  name  of  Phillips.  Endued  with  uncom¬ 
mon  sagacity,  tenacious  memory,  sound  judgment,  and  persevering  zeal ; 
talents  also,  which  in  him  were  improved  by  correct  education  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world,  this  extraordinary  man  was  admirably  calculated  for 
supporting  the  various  important  characters,  he  so  honorably  and  through 
so  many  successive  years  sustained  in  the  Legislature  of  this  State ;  in  all 
which  his  inviolable  integrity,  indefatigable  exertions,  impressive  eloquence, 
and  true  patriotism  gained  him  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  Constitu¬ 
ents,  and  unequalled  influence  in  the  public  counsels.  Of  his  liberality  and 
well  directed  charity  no  better  proof  can  be  given,  than  the  two  important 
Academies  in  this  and  a  neighboring  State,  both  which  owe  their  existence 
to  his  inspiring  genius  and  disinterested  benevolence.  These  Institutions 
however,  engrossed  not  his  whole  care.  Other  Academies,  and  the  town 
Schools  through  the  Commonwealth,  engaged  his  attention,  and  were  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  exertions  ;  Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth  Colleges  shared  largely  in 
his  labors  and  patronage.  But  it  was  for  this  University,  in  which  he  was 
educated,  that  his  thoughts,  his  time,  his  energies,  and  his  prayers  were 
principally  employed,  from  the  day  of  his  matriculation  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  all  the  important  interests  of  this  College  he  took  an  active  and 
zealous  part  ”  and  all  his  political  influence  was  devoted  to  “  multiplying 
the  advantages,  increasing  the  funds,  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  this 
Institution.  His  last  journey  to  the  Capital,  and  this  in  so  low  a  state 
of  health  as  would  have  confined  most  other  men  to  their  chambers,  if  not 
to  their  beds,  was  made  to  render  a  service  to  this  College.  Oh  how  rare 
is  such  a  character !  How  great  the  loss  of  such  a  man !  ”  * 

From  the  sombre  childhood,  and  the  delicate  health  of 
Gov.  Phillips,  it  might  have  been  surmised  that  his  Aca¬ 
demical  labors  would  absorb  the  entire  energy  of  his  life. 
But  let  us  open  the  political  chapter  of  his  Memoir.  When 
Samuel  was  a  child  of  but  three  years,  his  friends  were 
intensely  interested  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  the  capture  of 


1  Pages  8  and  9  of  Dr.  Pearson’s  Lecture. 
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Nova  Scotia,  the  repulse  of  Baron  Dieskau  at  Lake  George. 
The  sanguinary  battles  of  the  French  war,  were  the  themes 
of  his  earliest  nursery  tales.  The  Stamp  Act  was  passed 
in  January  1765,  when  the  studious  boy  was  about  to 
enter  the  Byfield  Academy.  Before  he  had  united  himself 
with  Harvard  College,  the  College  had  become,  according 
to  President  Willard,  “  the  parent  and  nurse  ”  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  refusing 
to  sit  in  presence  of  the  King’s  troops  at  Boston,  adjourned 
to  Cambridge,  and  their  presence  heightened  the  political 
excitement  of  the  Collegians.  The  eminent  services  of 
the  Quincys  and  the  Phillipses  in  exciting  the  revolution, 
inflamed  still  more  the  patriotic  ardor  of  their  youthful  kins¬ 
man,  and  therefore,  in  two  years  after  his  graduation,  we 
find  him  in  civil  office.  It  was  a  self-denial  to  him,  but 
he  deemed  it  a  religious  obligation  to  sacrifice  his  books  to 
his  country.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  elected  Town 
Clerk  and  Town  Treasurer  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were 
careful  to  promote  none  but  sterling  patriots,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress.  He  met  with  that  Congress  at  Watertown  “  in 
sight  of  his  venerable  ancestor’s  grave,”  only  a  few  miles 
from  “  the  Head  quarters  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,” 
having  for  his  companions  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
and  men  of  kindred  spirit.  During  the  four  protracted 
sessions  of  this  Congress,  he  was  twice  on  committees  for 
conference  with  Gen.  Washington,  and  very  often  on  other 
and  graver  committees,  for  which  older  men  would  ordina¬ 
rily  have  been  selected.  “  He  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  House ;  ”  “  his  speeches,” 
says  Knapp,  “  were  clear,  concise,  logical,  direct  and  nervous ; 
but  he  made  no  effort  to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  never  sacri¬ 
ficed  anything  to  mere  rhetoric.”  ^ 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  deploring  the  misfortunes  of 
the  American  army,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  pow¬ 
der,  he  erected  a  powder  mill  at  great  expense  in  Andover. 

*  See  Memoir,  pp.  61,  62.  See  also  Knapp’s  Marshall  Soult’s  Journal,  pp. 
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He  did  this  with  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  at  Watertown.  Invalid  as  he  had  been,  educated 
in  affluence  and  comparative  delicacy,  a  student  by  nature, 
he  clothed  himself  with  his  farmer’s  frock,  worked  from 
morning  till  night  in  the  construction  of  the  mill,  and  some¬ 
times  plunged  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  pow¬ 
der  ;  his  discolored  hands  and  face  stimulating  his  towns¬ 
men  to  the  most  patriotic  exertions.  From  the  midst  of 
these  toils,  he  was  summoned  once  and  again  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  or  of  its  Committees,  over 
several  of  which,  he  presided  as  Chairman.  During  all  this 
time,  he  was  privately  and  diligently  investigating  the 
structure  of  institutions  of  learning. 

He  was  a  cautious  as  well  as  enterprising  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  always  retained  the  popular  confidence  which  he  had 
once  secured.  His  fellow  citizens,  impressed  by  his  gravity 
and  skill  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  elected  him  “  as  one 
of  the  four  delegates  from  Andover  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  which  commenced  its  sessions  in  Cambridge, 
Sept.  1, 1789.  “  Here  he  was  associated  with  John  Adams, 

Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  Levi  Lin¬ 
coln,  Sen.,  John  Lowell,  Theophilus  Parsons,  John  Picker¬ 
ing,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Caleb  Strong,  and  other  Revolu¬ 
tionary  patriots.  Although  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Convention  a  member  of  their  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  “  a  F^ame  of  a  Constitution  and  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights.”  The  two  Adamses,  Bowdoin,  Parsons,  and 
Paine,  were  among  his  associates  on  this  important  com¬ 
mittee.  He  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  Convention  by 
his  radieal  and  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  principles  on 
which  a  Constitution  should  be  formed.  The  results  of  this 
Convention  instructed  the  whole  country  in  regard  to  its  fu¬ 
ture  form  of  government.  The  foresight,  the  reach  of  mind, 
“  the  round-about  sense,”  manifested  by  young  Phillips  in 
forming  the  new  Constitution,  made  him  well  nigh  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  administering  of  it.  Therefore,  in  1780, 
when  but  twenty-eight  years  old,  he  was  elected  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Senate  at  the  first  popular  election  under  the  new 
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Plan  of  Government.  The  illustrious  Samuel  Adams  was 
President  of  the  Senate  from  1780  until  1785.  Then  our 
youthful  civilian,  just  thirty  years  younger  than  Mr.  Adams, 
was  elected  to  his  place  ;  and,  for  fifteen  years,  at  a  period, 
says  President  Quincy,  “  when  statesmen  were  not  made  of 
every  sort  of  wood,”  Mr.  Phillips  was  usually  chosen  to  this, 
then  exalted,  office  by  a  unanimous  vote.  His  calmness, 
firmness,  self-possession,  and  gentlemanly  address,  made  him 
a  general  favorite  in  the  senatorial  chair.  “  Though  there 
were,  every  year,”  says  Mr.  Taylor,  “  much  older  men  than  he 
on  the  floor,  he  was  for  many  years  officially  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber,  and  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Senate,  having 
more  personal  consideration  than  any  other,  in  addition  to 
the  authority  of  his  position.”  ^ 

As  his  senatorial  career  was  beneficial  to  our  infant  Com¬ 
monwealth,  so  was  his  contemporaneous  judicial  course. 
He  was  an  ethical  philosopher.  His  writings  abound  with 
sage  maxims.  He  was  made  for  the  bench  of  justice.  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  are  “  law  and  equity,”  was 
his  delight  through  life.  Accordingly,  when  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed,  by  Gov.  John  Hancock  and 
his  Council,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  County  of  Essex.  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Sam¬ 
uel  Holton,  and  John  Pickering  were  his  eminent  associates. 
This  was  a  laborious  office,  for  this  was  a  “  model  Court ;  ” 
and  in  it,  says  Prof.  Tappan,  Judge  Phillips’s  “  ability  and 
integrity,  his  patient,  candid,  and  diligent  attention  were 
universally  approved.”  He  held  the  station  from  1781  to 
1798,  more  than  sixteen  years ;  devoting  three  or  four  months 
of  each  year  to  the  sessions  of  the  Court.  ‘During  this  whole 
period,  he  was  absent  from  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  only 
two  cases,  when  his  public  offices  called  him  to  distant 
spheres  of  toil.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  was, 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  time,  a  State  Senator,  and  very 
often  a  Referee  on  perplexing  questions  of  business. 

A  memorable  interruption  of  his  regular  duties  occurred 
in  March,  1787.  Then  the  Legislatu^  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  appointed  a  Special  Commission  for  treating  with 
the  insurgents  in  the  so-called  “  Shays’  Rebellion.”  The  ' 
work  to  be  done  was  critical  and  delicate.  General  Lincoln, 
Judge  Phillips,  and  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  were  the  three  Com¬ 
missioners  selected  for  the  responsible  trust.  Such  were  the 
temper,  dignity,  acuteness,  prudence,  and  benevolence  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Judge  Phillips,  in  this  arduous  office,  that 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens  became  impatient  to  elevate  him 
still  higher  in  civil  rank.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1801 
that  he  was  chosen  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  State,  his  friend 
and  admirer  Caleb  Strong  being  the  Chief  Magistrate.  In 
this  office  he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  people  until  his 
untimely  death. 

In  the  graphic  descriptions  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  of 
Governor  Phillips’s  Academical,  Senatorial,  and  Judicial 
career,  we  feel,  successively,  that  each  one  of  these  different 
spheres  of  duty  must  have  monopolized  the  industrious  in¬ 
valid.  The  volume  leads  us  through  winding  paths  of  a  gar¬ 
den  which  affords  us  some  agreeable  surprise  at  every  turn. 
We  are  amazed  by  its  narrative  of  our  patriot’s  labors  at  home. 

“  In  every  pursuit,”  says  Knapp,  “  he  was  distinguished  by 
promptness,  punctuality,  and  practical  good  sense  ;  and  his 
short  life  by  order,  exactness,  and  method,  was  filled  up  with  in¬ 
credible  attentions  to  business.”  *  For  twenty  years  (froml776 
to  1796)  he  owned  and  superintended  a  powder-mill.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  this  time,  he  owned  and  conducted  a 
grist-mill,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  paper-mill,  on  the  Shawshin. 
During  the  same  period,  though  a  Senator  and  Judge,  he 
had  the  charge  of  two  stores,  one  of  them  near  his  own  Man¬ 
sion,  the  other  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  it.  All  the 
while,  he  was  an  extensive  and  an  excellent  farmer,  possess¬ 
ing  large  tracts  of  land  in  Andover,  and  of  wild  land  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire.  Over  all  these  branches  of  business 
his  care  was  minute.  Pres.  Quincy,  in  his  admirable  letter 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  says  : 

“  In  his  capacity  for  business,  there  was,  as  it  were,  an  universality  or 
ubiquity.”  “  Difficulties  did  not  repress  his  ardor,  nor  dangers  deter. 
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Boston  and  Andover  were  the  chief  seats  of  his  labors.  The  business  of 
one  sometimes  interfered  with  that  of  the  other.  In  such  cases,  no  obstacle 
to  him  was  formidable.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  leave  Boston  at 
sunset  and  travel  to  Andover,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  sometimes  not  reaching  home  until  midnight  On  one  occasion 
falling  asleep,  his  horse  took  a  wrong  path  in  passing  through  woods,  and 
he  became  lost  in  them,  and  reached  home  not  until  nearly  morning.  At 
another  time,  his  horse  fell  in  the  dark  :  a  broken  leg  and  three  weeks’  de¬ 
tention  at  a  friend’s  house  in  Medford,  were  the  consequence.  Ilis  friends 
remonstrated,  on  these  occasions,  at  his  imprudence.  But  it  was  his  nature 
to  be  unmindful  of  everything  but  his  duty.” 

His  caution,  foresight,  energy,  and  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance  in  secular  business,  resulted  in  a  constantly  augment¬ 
ing  we'alth.  Although  his  charities  to  the  poor  were  habitual, 
and  his  generous  table  was  ever  spread  for  the  learned  and  hon¬ 
ored  of  the  land,  yet  he  left  an  estate  appraised  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  his 
iron  habits  of  order  and  industry  lessened  his  attractiveness 
in  his  domestic  circle.  His  Memoir  presents  to  us  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  householder  setting  out,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  elms  yet  flourishing  before  his  Mansion ;  of  the  husband, 
thoughtful  in  providing  the  best  servants  for  his  queenly  wife; 
of  the  father,  watching  over  the  literary  progress  and  the 
winning  graces  of  his  elder  son,  weeping  for  joy  at  the  sehool 
declamation  of  his  younger  child,  or  trembling  and  sobbing 
over  that  child’s  untimely  grave,  and,  for  years  afterward, 
preserving  undisturbed  the  room  of  the  departed  one,  his 
clothes  and  books,  the  little  slate,  the  half-burned  candle ; 
the  musical  instruments,  all  kept  as  they  were  left,  memen¬ 
toes  of  the  tenderly  cherished  boy.  A  truly  great  man  is 
found  out  by  his  neighbors ;  and  on  the  Sabbath,  or  at  other 
festivals,  as  this  loving  and  beloved  citizen  passed  to  and 
from  the  church,  his  townsmen  were  eager  to  greet  him  with 
bows,  and  he  was  so  punctilious  in  returning  their  courte¬ 
sies,  that  he  rode  “  with  his  hat  ofl’  half  of  the  time,  from  the 
church  door  to  his  own.” 

And  the  religious  character  of  this  many-sided  man  —  we 
will  not  essay  to  describe  it ;  for  it  was  the  crowning  beauty 
of  his  life,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  comparing  ev- 
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ery  part  with  every  other  part  of  his  variegated  career.  Pie¬ 
ty  was  his  habit.  His  life  was  an  act  of  devotion.  At  one 
time  we  are  touched  by  his  elegiac  strains,  as  he  bemoans 
his  transgression.  At  another  time,  we  are  humbled  by  his 
midnight  sighings  over  his  imagined  uselessness  in  the 
world.  At  three  o’clock,  on  a  new-year’s  morning,  we  find 
him  writing  an  elaborate  letter  to  his  son,  then  an  alumnus 
of  Harvard  College,  and  sending  the  letter  by  an  early 
express,  in  order  to  induce  that  honored  young  man  to 
spend  the  day  in  secret  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 
The  tenacity  with  which  he  cherished  his  religious  principles, 
amid  scenes  adapted  to  allure  him  away  from  a  strict  re¬ 
ligious  life,  was  a  result  as  well  as  cause  of  a  punctilious 
regularity  in  his  devotional  exercises.  While  a  youth  at  By¬ 
field  Academy,  he  began  his  Christian  course.  While  a 
member  of  Harvard  College,  he  united  with  the  church  of 
Dr.  Symmes  at  Andover.  Amid  all  the  temptations  of  his 
Academic  and  Collegiate  years;  and  afterward,  amid  the 
turmoils  of  the  Revolution,  the  absorbing  intercourse  of  his 
associate  Judges  and  Senators,  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Federalists  of  whom  he  was  a 
leader,  and  the  Democrats  whom  he  steadfastly  opposed,  he 
persevered  in  his  habits  of  devout  meditation  and  prayer. 
In  one  of  the  last  letters  which  he  ever  wrote,  he  thus  ad¬ 
dresses  his  son,  on  the  duty  of  family  worship  : 

“  Order  in  our  arrangements,  so  essential  for  every  other  purpose,  is 
particularly  so  to  prevent  disappointment  or  embarrassment  here.  Until 
the  close  of  life,  or  very  near  it,  my  honored  parents  devoted  their  first 
attention,  after  the  family  had  risen,  to  this  duty :  and  always  rose  at  an 
early  hour  when  they  were  well.  But  if  no  opportunity  offered  before,  the 
family  were  generally  collected  together  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  it 
is  easier  to  retain,  than  to  collect  them  after  they  are  dispersed.  It  is, 
however,  far  better  to  perform  the  duty  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
family,  when  more  cannot  be  obtained,  than  to  omit  it.  If  people  are 
wmting  on  business,  they  will  think  it  as  reasonable  to  allow  a  little  time 
to  pay  your  acknowledgments  to  your  Maker,  as  for  refreshing  your 
nature.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  no  matter  how  little  concern  you  have  with 
such  characters.  If  the  duty  or  the  refreshment  must  be  omitted,  is  it 
not  far  safest  to  deny  ourselves,  at  least  curtail,  the  latter  ?  Sometimes 
persons  in  waiting  have  been  invited  to  join  in  this  devotion,  and  have 
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been  glad  of  the  opportunity ;  and  whether  they  join  or  not,  who  can  tell 
what  blessed  effects  may  result  from  the  example ! 

“  The  presence  of  visitors,  particularly  those  of  respectability  in  the 
view  of  the  world,  and  especially  if  they  were  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  the  duty,  has  sometimes,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  put  my  fortitude 
to  the  trial;  —  but  that  awful  denunciation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  38th 
verse  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Mark,  ‘  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  me 
and  of  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  the  holy  angels,’  has  caused  me  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
being  restrained  by  the  fear  of  man.”  ^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  in  the  ministry 
at  Andover,  preached  several  discourses  against  “  Sabbath 
sins,”  as  more  injurious  and  more  perilous  than  iniquities  on 
any  common  day.  He  often  rebuked  the  habit  of  loitering 
at  the  church  doors,  and  indulging  in  secular  conversation 
during  the  interim  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  ser¬ 
vices.  The  following  extracts  are  specimens  of  his  zeal  for 
the  Lord’s  day  : 

“  O  let  our  young  men,  who  have  begun  to  walk  in  that  good  way  of 
meeting  together  to  worship  God  on  Sabbath  evenings,  continue  in  this 
practice.”  “  I  have  once  and  again  advised,  and  do  continue  to  advise  you, 
to  spend  [the  Sabbath-day  evening]  in  some  one  reb'gious  exercise  or  other, 
or  in  a  variety  of  such  exercises.”  “  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  wise  God, 
who  has  a  meaning  in  all  his  dispensations,  has,  by  ordering  the  earthquake 
[which  took  place  Oct.  29,  1727]  the  first  and  most  amazing  shocks  of  it, 
to  be  on  the  Sabbath  night,  intimated  to  us  his  indignation  against  the  land 
for  profaning  his  holy  Sabbaths,  and  also  for  misspending  the  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning  ;  for,  alas !  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think  that  to  be  a  true  saying, 
if  we  take  the  land  in  general,  namely.  That  there  is  more  sin  committed 
on  the  Sabbath  evening  than  on  any  evening  of  all  the  week  beside,  and 
especially  by  young  people.  O !  understand  his  meaning,  and  take  warn¬ 
ing!” 

These  are  remarkable  words  uttered  in  1727,  when  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  was  not  regarded  by  our  churches 
as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  when  evening 
meetings  were  so  generally  unknown  or  disapproved. 
But  these  and  similar  words  illustrate  the  strictness  with 
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which  the  ancestors  of  Judge  Phillips  enforced  all  moral 
duties,  and  especially  those  which  tended  to  deepen  the 
impressions  of  the  Sanctuary.  The  Judge  imitated,  but 
in  his  own  thoughtful  way,  the  godly  example  of  his  pro¬ 
genitors.  In  his  zeal  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  in  other  particulars,  he  reminds  us  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
Every  Sabbath  noon,  during  the  intermission  of  the  church 
services,  this  farmer,  merchant,  senator,  judge.  Governor, 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  some  treatise  on  practical 
religion,  to  the  worshippers  who  could  not  return  to  their 
homes ;  he  continued  this  exercise  after  his  declining  health 
had  rendered  it  oppressive  to  him,  and  on  his  death-bed  he 
earnestly  requested  that  his  survivors  would  persevere  in 
the  duty  thus  begun  by  himself.  In  all  his  outward  observ¬ 
ances,  he  remembered  with  a  filial  piety,  the  exemplary  life 
of  his  father,  and  not  seldom  did  he  breathe  out  such  words 
as  the  following,  which  were  among  the  last  utterances 
ever  penned  by  him  : 

“  Who  can  tell  how  many  blessings  the  prayers  of  our  pious  ancestors 
have  procured  for  their  descendants  !  Let  us,  my  dear  son,  be  equally 
faithful  even  unto  death,  to  our  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  who  shall 
be  born  after  us.  Greatly  aggravated  will  be  our  condemnation,  if  we 
should  degenerate  with  such  examples  before  us.  Should  wo  ever  be 
left  to  such  a  woful  defection,  (which  God  forbid !)  what  reason  will  our 
posterity  have  to  upbraid  us  therefor !  ”  ‘ 

With  all  his  caution,  he  was,  and  was  considered  to  be, 
-  a  “  Progressive  ”  in  the  church.  His  reverend  ancestors 
had  been  such  before  him.  “  Thus,  as  early  as  the  year 
1788,  we  find  him  elaborately  discussing  with  his  uncle  at 
Exeter,  the  question  whether  ‘  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  general  good  might  not  be  advanced,  by  removing 
gentlemen  of  the  clergy  from  places  of  less  to  those  of 
greater  consequence  in  particular  cases.’  ”  ^  “  When  a 

council  was  convened  in  1792  at  Newbury,  in  the  case  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Tappan’s  call  from  that  church  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  he  attended  as  dele- 
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gate  with  his  pastor,  and  assisted  in  adjusting  the  very 
delicate  questions  which  were  raooted.”i  He  was  careful 
not  to  open  the  door  of  innovation  further  than  necessary 
to  introduce  improvements,  but  his  mind  was  fertile  in  , 
the  suggestion  of  new  plans  for  doing  good.  As  in  his 
early  life  he  had  instituted  measures  which  were  connected 
ultimately  with  the  originating  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  so  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  did  he  devise  a 
sc  heme  which  had  an  obvious  influence  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  England  Tract  Society;  both  of  these 
Societies  being  afterward  formed  under  the  shadow  of  his 
own  elms  at  Andover.  Such  was  his  grave  and  didactic 
style  of  conversation,  that  aged  Christians  prized  his  inti¬ 
macy  and  counsel,  yet  in  an  eminent  degree  was  he  the 
friend  of  the  children.  “  I  have  travelled  with  him,”  says 
the  now  venerable  Quincy,  “from  Boston  to  Andover 
alone,  then  a  journey  of  the  chief  part  of  a  day;  his  dis¬ 
course,  adapted  to  a  boy  as  I  was  then,  was  full  of  sweetness 
and  instruction.”  “  I  cannot,  in  language,  do  justice  to 
the  interest  and  affection  with  which,  on  these  occasions, 
he  excited  the  young  mind.”  “  His  love  of  the  young  was 
intense.  He  delighted  in  the  poetry  of  Watts,  which  he 
seemed  to  have,  all  of  it,  by  heart,  so  readily  and  appo¬ 
sitely  he  introduced  it  in  conversation,  accompanied  by  a 
never  ceasing  flow  of  wise  maxims,  given  not  with  an 
air  of  authority,  but  as  the  natural  outpouring  of  a  good 
and  kind  heart.”  ^ 

But  we  will  do  no  further  wrong  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  Memoir, 
by  attempting  to  transfer  to  these  pages  his  graphic  por¬ 
traiture  of  Judge  Phillips’s  consistent,  stable,  energetic  and 
tender  piety.  We  must  leave  the  best  part  of  the  Biogra¬ 
phy  untouched. 

Our  readers  will  anticipate  that  a  life  so  overtasked  with 
labor,  was  prematurely  closed.  On  the  tenth  of  February, 
1802,  the  good  man  died,  aged  fifty  years  and  five  days. 
He  had  been  afflicted  with  a  chronic  asthma,  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  pulmonary  consumption.  On  the  eleventh  of 
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February,  his  friend,  Governor  Strong,  in  an  appropriate 
message,  announced  the  decease  to  the  Legislature  then 
sitting  in  Boston.  On  the  fifteenth,  appropriate  solemnities 
were  held  both  in  Boston  and  Andover. 

In  Boston,  “  the  members  of  the  Legislature  moved  in  procession  to  the 
old  brick  meeting-house,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  Chaplain  of  the 
House,  delivered  a  very  pertinent  and  pathetic  discourse  from  John  i.  47, 
‘  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher, 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  concluded  the  solemnity  with  prayer.  At  two 
o’clock,  all  the  bells  in  town  commenced  tolling,  and  continued  until  four 
o’clock,  during  which  time  minute  guns  were  discharged  by  Captain 
Johonot’s  company. 

“  At  Andover  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  entombed  with  those 
demonstrations  of  esteem,  respect,  and  affection,  which  his  singular  worth 
demanded.”  “  At  the  meeting-house,  a  select  choir  of  singers  performed 
an  anthem.  The  throne  of  grace  was  pertinently  and  fervently  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  French,  whose  fast  flowing  tears  testified  his  sincere  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  most  excellent  parisliioner  and  beloved  friend.  The 
Rev.' Dr. Tappan  delivered  an  affecting  discourse  from  the  words,  —  ‘Help, 
Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the 
children  of  men ;  ’  in  which  he  delineated  in  just  and  glowing  colors  the 
character  of  the*  illustrious  deceased  Christian,  Patron  of  Science,  and 
Patriot.  An  anthem  suitable  to  the  solemn  occasion  closed  the  service. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Gilman,  and  other  eminent  characters  from  New 
Hampshire,  pmd  a  just  tribute  to  departed  worth,  piety,  and  patriotism, 
by  attending  the  funeral  rites  of  this  highly  venerated  and  esteemed  magis¬ 
trate. 

“  The  Committee  of  the  Legislature  omitted  to  recommend  any  military 
escort  on  the  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  request  of  the 
deceased,  expressed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  being  apprehensive  that 
the  health  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  this  season  of  the  year  might  be  afiected 
by  the  service.”  ^ 

We  recently  looked  upon  Judge  Phillips’s  coffin,  honored 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Commonweath,  and  lying 
in  his  family  tomb,  within  a  few  inches  from  the  remains  of 
his  grandfather,  the  Andover  divine.  Not  many  years  ago, 
the  old  inscription  having  been  effaced, the  name  ofpHiLLiPs 
was  carved  upon  the  granite  slab  covering  the  tomb.  But  a 
few  years  hence,  this  new  inscription  will  be  obliterated,  and 
a  newer  will  take  its  place.  Still,  he  has  one  monument 
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that  time  will  never  wear  away.  His  epitaph  is  written 
upon  the  Institution  which  he  reared,  and  which  stands  as 
his  enduring  memorial.  Other  men  have  been  ambitious  of  a 
posthumous  fame.  He  was  willing  to  lose  renown,  and  has 
therefore  attained  it.  Not  less  than  five  thousand  men  have 
carried  into  the  learned  professions  an  impress  from  his  mind. 
He  will  enstamp  his  influence  on  thousands  yet  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  one  or  another  of  the  schools  which  he  started  into 
life.  His  deeds  form  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  uses 
of  wealth.  Had  he  died  a  merely  rich  man,  the  letters  which 
compose  his  name  might  still  have  been  seen.  But  now,  the 
man  himself  is  known  and  loved ;  his  example  is  a  stimulus 
to  enterprise,  and  every  College  in  New  England  has  reason 
to  rejoice  in  his  abiding  influence.  Some  men  have  been 
careful  to  write  the  inscription  to  be  placed  upon  their  own 
tomb-stones.  But  his  is  a  living  inscription,  that  flourishes 
and  grows  broader  and  higher  in  the  augmenting  multitude 
who  enjoy  his  charities  and  distribute  the  fruits  of  them 
among  the  churches  of  our  land.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
a  man  of  wealth  can  be  so  certain  of  a  beneficent  life  through 
succeeding  ages,  as  in  the  endowment  of  a  Christian  school ; 
for  a  school  has,  in  itself,  an  element  of  power  ;  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  school  retains,  augments,  and  diffuses  the  influence 
which  it  has  once  acquired. 

The  history  of  Judge  Phillips  affords  a  vivid  illustration  of 
our  “  social  liabilities.”  The  firm  and  stern  moral  principle  of 
his  ancestors,  remained  a  blessing  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene¬ 
ration  of  their  descendants,  and  wUl  continue  to  enrich  them. 
Those  old  Puritan  divines  made  a  strong  impression  upon  their 
contemporaries,  and  it  is  not  effaced  by  the  friction  of  succeed¬ 
ing  ages.  But  influence  works  upward  as  well  as  downward, 
backward  as  well  as  forward.  The  iniquities  of  children  are 
visited  upon  their  fathers,  as  well  as  the  iniquities  of  fathers 
upon  their  children.  So  the  virtues  of  descendants  are  an  hon¬ 
or  to  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  ancestors  are  an 
ornament  to  their  posterity.  There  were  other  pastors  in  the 
New  World,  as  estimable  as  the  second  pastor  of  Rowley. 
But  some  of  them  had  no  children,  and  are  forgotten.  Many 
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women  were  in  New  England,  as  goodly  as  Sarah  Apple- 
ton,  whose  sermon  was  preached  by  her  grandson  ;  but  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  Salem  goldsmith,  and  from  him  has 
come  a  long  line  of  men  more  precious  than  rubies.  The 
rich  life  of  Gov.  Phillips  has  incited  the  recipients  of  his 
charities  to  inquire  for  his  ancestors,  to  commemorate  their 
virtue,  and  give  them  a  fitting  place  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  world.  Without  such  a  race  of  descendants,  those 
noble  men  and  women  might  have  carried  into  the  grave 
with  them  much  of  that  historic  life,  which  is  to  be  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  reverence  of  a  coming  age. 

We  close  this  notice  with  an  expression  of  our  earnest 
hope,  that  statesmen,  jurists,  and  clergymen,  men  of  wealth 
and  men  of  popular  influence,  young  men  who  need  a 
lesson  on  the  value  of  time,  and  the  worth  of  a  well 
balanced  mind  and  heart,  will  peruse  this  Memoir  of  a 
Christian  whose  character,  unlike  that  of  many  exalted 
personages,  “  will  bear  examining."  The  volume,  which  we 
have  read  in  its  unbound  sheets,  is  beautifully  printed  by 
the  Congregational  Board  of  Publication,  and  is  enriched 
with  costly  engravings.  We  had  previously  studied  with 
some  care,  the  life  and  labors  of  Judge  Phillips,  and  when 
we  learned,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  plan  of  his  Memoir 
had  been  matured,  and  the  materials  of  it  accumulated  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  we  were  solicitous  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
results  of  his  larger  investigation  corresponded  with  our 
ideal.  He  constructed  and  arranged  the  Biography  without 
consulting  a  single  individual,  and  he  wrote  the  entire 
volume  without  the  knowledge  of  more  than  one  or  two 
individuals,  concerned  in  the  Institutions  at  Andover.  Yet 
his  careful  mind  has  arrived  at  conclusions,  some  of  which 
are  new  to  us,  but  aU  of  which  we  have  ample  reason  to 
believe  are  accurate.  His  own  still  and  solitary  investiga¬ 
tion  has  made  him  an  independent  witness  to  various 
important  truths,  involved  in  the  deeds  of  one  who  died 
before  his  biographer  was  born.  Voltaire  once  remarked : 
“  I  write  history  to  be  read,  not  to  be  believed.”  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  writes  designing  and  deserving  to  be  believed ;  for  he 
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goes  forward  with  an  enthusiasm  in  the  truth  as  well  as 
with  an  affectionate  reverence  for  his  subject.  He  is  no 
partisan.  '  He  is  free  from  sinister  aims.  His  spirit  is  emi¬ 
nently  candid.  His  words  are  sincere.  He  has  the  mind 
of  an  historian.  The  community  will  pay  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  thus  inaugurating  the  historic  era  of  the 
Schools  at  Andover;  and  will  insist  that  his  honest  pen 
continue  what  it  has  so  worthily  begun.  He  has  had  access 
which  no  other  man  has  had,  to  sources  of  information 
invaluable  for  the  historian  of  these  Schools.  He  is  daily 
conversant  with  such  facts  illustrating  the  intent  and  reach 
of  the  Phillipses  and  their  compeers,  as  make  their  biogra¬ 
phy  not  so  much  a  production  of  his  mind,  as  a  growth 
within  it.  The  record  of  his  impressions  concerning  them, 
wiU  be  an  impartial  memento  of  virtues,  which  posterity 
ought  not  to  let  die. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  recent  Theological  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Germany :  — 

Havernick’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Historical  and  Critical. 
First  Part.  2d  Abtheilung. 

Fifth  Edition  of  De  Wette’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Gustav.  Baur,  Prof,  at  Giessen. 

Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Dr.  L.  von  Essen. 

Commentary  on  Malachi ;  with  Introduction  and  Text  By  L.  Reinke. 

Meyer’s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Sixth  Part.  Containing 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  Apostle  John’s  Doctrine  of  the  Logos,  in  its  Nature  and  Origin,  his¬ 
torically  and  critically  discussed.  By  Dr.  J.  Bucher. 

A  Saxon  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  from  the  Ninth  Century.  Translated 
by  G.  Rapp. 

The  Question  of  the  Gospels  in  its  Present  State.  By  Dr.  C.  H.  Weisse. 

The  Dogma  of  Election  by  Grace ;  with  an  Exposition  of  the  Ninth, 
Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Chapters  of  Romans.  By  E.  W.  Erummacher. 

Mehmehthon’s  Loci  Prtecipui  Theol(^ci.  From  the  Edition  of  1559. 
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Herzfeld’s  History  of  the  Israelites.  5th  Lieferung. 

Third  Edition  of  Hagenbach’s  Church  History.  2d  and  3d  Lieferung. 

History  of  Councils,  from  the  Original  Sources.  By  Dr.  Hefele. 

History  of  the  Religious  Movements  of  Modern  Times.  By  Dr.  F.  Kampe. 

Second  Edition  of  Schwarz’s  History  of  the  Most  Recent  Theology. 

History  of  Evangelical  IVIissions  ;  in  Biographies.  2d  vol.  By  R.  Vorm- 
baum. 

Thelogical  Writings  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  For  the  first  time  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Turin  Papyrus.  With  Explanations  of  Inscriptions.  By 
Prof.  G.  Seyffarth. 

Corfaris  Haereseologici  Tomus  Primus,  Continens  Scriptores  Hoereseologi- 
cos  Minores  Latinos.  Ed.  F.  Oehler. 

A  Complete  Lexicon  of  the  Saints  of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  Criti¬ 
cisms  on  Catholic  Antiquities,  Liturgies,  and  Symbolism.  Edited  by  Dra. 
Stajdler  and  Heim,  Preachers  in  Augsburg. 

Sixth  Part  of  De  Wette’s  Collection  of  Sulten’s  Letters.  Edited  by  J. 
K.  Seideman. 

Schleiermacher’s  Works.  Second  Part,  Containing  Sermons.  Vol.  X. 

Translation  of  Holland’s  Life  and  Wol’ks  of  Channing. 

Second  Volume  of  the  Translation  of  Theodore  Parker’s  Works. 

Translation  of  Van  de  Velde’s  Travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine  during  the 
years  1851-52.  In  two  Parts. 

Herzog’s  Real  Encyclopasdia  of  Protestant  Theology,  46th — 50th  Heft. 

The  Sabbath  Bells.  Sermons  preached  from  Advent,  1855  to  Pfingsten, 
1856.  By  Dr.  Krummacher,  Court  Preacher  at  Potsdam. 

Among  the  numerous  recent  publications  in  the  department  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  we  notice  the  following :  — 

Anthropology :  the  Doctrine  of  the  Human  Soul.  B^  Immanuel  Her¬ 
man  Fichte.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  another  Part,  entitled  Psychology : 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Human  Consciousness. 

Psychology,  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Individualist’s  Philosophy.  By  Dr. 
F.  Rose. 

Francis  Bacon  of  Verulam.  The  Realistic  Philosophy  and  its  Age.  By 
Dr.  Kuno  Fischer.  This  is  the  first  of  a  Series  of  smaller  treatises  from  the 
same  author. 

Man,  according  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Universal  Church  and  the  Specu¬ 
lative  System  of  Gunther.  This  is  the  second  of  a  Series  of  Speculative 
Studies,  by  Dr.  G.  K.  Meyer. 

Outline  of  Psychology,  from  the  Standpoint  of  Philosophic  Realism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Genetic  Method.  By  Dr.  W.  F.  Volkman,  Privat-docent  in 
Prague. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  —  considered  as  the  Transition  from  Idealistic  to 
Realistic  Views  of  the  Universe.  By  Adolf  Comill. 

The  Traditions  of  the  Human  Race  ;  or  the  Original  Revelation  of  God 
among  the  Heathen.  By  Dr.  H.  Liicken.  The  author  endeavors  to  re¬ 
fute  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  Ancient  Systems  of  Mytholo¬ 
gy  were  founded  on  Views  of  Nature. 

The  Naturalistic  theories  advanced  by  Dr.  Karl  Vogt,  in  recent  works  on 
Physiology  and  Zoology,  by  Dr.  Louis  Buchner,  in  a  Book  entitled 
“  Kraft  und  Stolf,”  and  by  others,  have  called  out  a  large  number  of 
Controversial  Publications.  Among  others :  — 

Materialism  :  its  Truth  and  Error.  By  J.  Frauenstadt.  Designed  to  re- 
jute  the  work  of  Buchner. 

The  Most  Recent  Deification  of  Matter  :  a  Glance  into  the  Life  of  Nature 
and  Spirit.  By  A.  AVeber. 
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A  Critical  Examination  of  Spiritualism  and  Materialism.  By  Dr.  Ne- 
ander. 

The  War  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice,  between  the  Pedants  of  Fmth  and 
Infidelitjr.  By  W.  S.  Bodmer. 

Contributions  to  the  discussion  respecting  Religious  Liberty  continue  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Three  of  the  discourses  in  Krummacher’s  “  Sabbath  Bells,”  relate 
to  this  subject.  They  are  also  published  in  a  separate  form. 

“  Hengstenberg  and  the  Church  Zeitung,”  is  a  severe  criticism  by  Adolf 
Muller.  Prof.  H.  and  his  party  are  characterized  as  “  more  zealous  for 
the  Church  than  for  Christianity.” 

Still  another  work  is  announced,  from  the  pen  of  Chevalier  Bunsen : 
“  God  in  History.”  The  first  Vol.  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks.  The  three 
remaining  Vols.  of  his  work  on  “  Egypt’s  Place  in  the  World’s  History,” 
are  also  promised  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

In  the  department  of  Philology  and  Classical  Antiquity,  the  following 
works  are  most  worthy  of  notice :  — 

Sanscrit  Dictionary  ;  published  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Prepared  by  Drs.  O.  Bbhtiingk  and  Rudolf  Roth.  Part 
First. 

The  Dissimilarity  of  the  Races  ;  with  especial  reference  to  Language. 
By  Prof.  A.  F.  Pott. 

Dunker’s  History  of  Antiquity.  Vol.  III.  Containing  the  History  of  the 
Greeks. 

Demosthenes  and  his  Times.  2  vols.  By  Dr.  A.  Schafer.  Another  vol. 
is  yet  to  appear. 

Alexander  and  Aristotle  in  their  Mutual  Relations.  By  Dr.  Robert 
Geier. 

A  New  and  much  enlarged  Edition  of  Bopp’s  Comparative  Gram¬ 
mar  is  announced. 

England, 

The  Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  expounded  and  il¬ 
lustrated.  By  Rev.  A.  Jones.  4to.  A  carefully  written  volume,  pervaded 
by  judgment  and  learning,  which  may  be  safely  commended  to  all  students 
of  Scripture. 

Alford’s  Greek  Testament,  Vol.  HI.  8vo.  This  volume  commences 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  closes  with  that  to  Philemon. 

Sacrifice :  or  Pardon  and  Purity  through  the  Cross.  By  Newman  Hall, 
B.  A.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  here  expounded 
very  clearly,  in  a  moderate  and  judicious  tone.  The  writer,  of  course,  has 
not  put  the  subject  in  any  new  light,  nor  illustrated  it  better  than  some 
others. 

False  Worship.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland.  12mo.  This  is  a  most  curi¬ 
ous  and  ingenious  book.  We  agree  with  the  author’s  interpretation  of 
Gen.  6:  2,  as  the  only  correct  one ;  but  to  the  conclusions  deduced  from  it, 
we  should  demur. 

Scripture  and  Science  not  at  Variance ;  or  the  historical  character  and 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  unafifected  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science.  B^  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.  A.  8vo.  We  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  with  this  little  book,  which  contains  nothing  that  has  not  been 
better  said  before.  And  we  disagree  with  his  mode  of  reconciling  Geology 
and  Genesis. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  in  the  Cbnstitution  of  Human  Na¬ 
ture  which  are  the  Causes  of  Moral  Evil.  By  a  layman.  Small  8vo.  A 
thoughtful  essay,  well  worthy  of  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  theologian  and 
the  philosopher. 
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Agonistes ;  or  Philosophical  Strictures,  suggested  by  opinions  chiefly  of 
contemporary  writers.  By  Afred  Lyall,  B.  A.  A  very  readable  book,  fit¬ 
ted  to  stimulate  thought  and  excite  literary  taste.  8vo. 

The  Holy  Places  :  a  Narrative  of  Two  Years’  Residence  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.  By  Hanmer  L.  Dupuis.  AVith  Notes  on  the  Dispersed 
Canaanite  Tribes.  By  Joseph  Dupuis.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Chronicles  of  Ancient  Faith.  Lectures  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  M.  A.  Foolscap  8vo. 

The  Lord’s  Day.  By  W.  F.  Hook.  Post  8vo.  We  commend  this  well- 
written  essay  to  the  attention  of  all  readers  who  are  anxious  to  get  at  cor¬ 
rect  notions  of  the  Christian  day  of  rest. 

A  New  Edition,  in  smaller  size,  of  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  work  on  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  has  been  published,  with  various  minor  improvements. 

Lake  Ngami  :  or.  Explorations  and  Discoveries  during  four  years’ 
wanderings  in  the  wilds  of  South-western  Africa.  By  C.  I.  Anderson, 
royal  8vo.  This  is  an  important  book  of  travel  and  discovery  in  Africa. 

Life’s  Dream  ;  the  Great  Theatre  of  the  World.  From  the  Spanish  of 
Calderon  ;  with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius.  By  R.  C.  Trench. 
Foolscap  8vo. 

The  R  ise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History ;  by  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
3  vols.  8vo.  An  admirable  history. 

Syria  and  the  Syrians.  By  G.  M.  Wortabet.  2  vols.  There  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  valuable  matter  in  these  two  volumes. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David’s.  By  W.  B.  Jones,  M.  A. 
4to.  This  is  a  very  interesting  antiquarian  book. 

The  Daisy  Chain ;  or  Aspirations.  A  Family  Chronicle.  By  the  author 
of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe.  Post  8vo.  A  novel  which  has  been  much  read 
and  greatly  over-rated. 

The  Micrographie  Dictionary.  By  J.  W.  Griffith,  M.  D.  and  Arthur 
Henfrey.  This  work  is  now  completed.  Some  parts  of  it  are  most  ably 
written,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  others  are  not  so.  These  portions 
belong  to  the  two  writers. 

The  State  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  1789,  and  on  the  Causes  of 
that  Event.  By  M.  De  Tocqueville.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Hen¬ 
ry  Reeve,  Esq.  8vo.  This  masterly  work  needs  no  commenda'ion. 

The  Stereoscope  ;  its  History,  Theory,  Construction,  and  Application 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Education.  By  Sir  D.  Brewster,  D.  C.  L.  12mo. 

The  Art  of  Travel ;  or.  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and  Contrivances  available  in 
^AVild  Countries.  By  F.  Galton.  Post  8vo.  A  good  manual  for  travellers 
of  a  certain  character. 

Aristotle’s  Ethics,  with  English  Notes.  By  Rev.  AV.  E.  Jelf,  B.  D.  8vo. 
An  admirably  edited  book. 

Handbook  of  the  Greek  Drama.  By  E.  Walford,  M.  A.  Foolscap  8vo. 
This  work  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  reader  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

The  Lost  Solar  System  of  the  Ancients  Discovered.  By  John  AVilson. 
8vo.  2  volumes.  * 

Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  Instinct ;  or  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
G.  Garratt.  Foolscap  8vo. 

The  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Complete  Edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  AVorks  is 
published,  containing  rhetorical  and  literary  Dissertations  and  Addresses. 

S.  D. 


The  unexpected  length  of  some  Articles  in  this  Number  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  compels  us  to  omit  various  Notices  of  new  books,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Literary  Intelligence. 
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Adams's  Communion  Sabbath,  no¬ 
ticed,  661. 

Aliens  in  Israel,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Josiah  K.  Hennet,  564  :  light  in  re¬ 
spect  to  obscure  questions,  some¬ 
times  sought  in  the  legislation  of 
Moses,  564 ;  one  of  these  questions 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  treat  the  strangers  that  are 
among  us,  564 ;  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  practical  application 
of  the  laws  relating  to  strangers,  in 
the  Jewish  government,  565  ;  a 
liberal  policy  towards  foreigners, 
maintained  in  the  Hebrew  Com¬ 
monwealth,  565  ;  the  disabilities 
under  which  foreigners  suf¬ 
fered,  567  ;  they  were  allowed  to 
dwell  in  the  land,  or  leave  it,  at 
pleasure,  567  ;  to  intermarry  with 
Hebrews,  568  ;  the  relation  of  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant,  569 ;  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  property, 
570  ;  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
septennial  release  of  property,  571; 
the  condition  of  aliens,  different 
from  that  of  native  Hebrews,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  religious  privileges,  572  ; 
importance  of  this  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  aliens  in  Israel,  574. 

Atonement,  article  on,  by  Enoch  Pond, 
D.  D.,  130  :  meaning  of  the  w^ord 
atonement,  130 ;  distinguished  from 
the  work  of  redemption,  130  ;  ne-| 
cessity  of  an  atonement,  131 ;  this 
necessity  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
132  ;  implied  in  the  typical  atone¬ 
ments  of  the  Old  Testament,  133  ; 
faith,  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  a 
proof  of  this  necessity,  133  ;  the 


necessity  of  an  atonement  recog¬ 
nized  in  human  governments,  134 ; 
Implied  in  the  fact  of  an  atonement, 
135;  the  atonement  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  sinners  to  repent¬ 
ance,  136;  to  sustain  the  law  and 
satisfy  Divine  justice,  137  ;  in  what 
does  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  atone¬ 
ment  consist?  138;  not  in  his  obe¬ 
dience,  139  ;  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“  righteousness  of  Christ,”  141;  jus¬ 
tification  and  full  forgiveness,  the 
same,  142;  the  death  of  Christ,  not 
efficacious  as  being  the  payment  of 
our  debt  to  Divine  justice,  143  ; 
his  death,  not  the  endurance  of  the 
literal  penalty  of  the  law,  144  ;  his 
death,  a  substitute  for  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  147  ;  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,  149 ;  meant  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  savingly  only  to  the  elect,149 ; 
the  atonement  universal,  149  ;  re¬ 
lation  of  the  atonement  to  infants 
and  to  adults,  152. 

B. 

Bashan,  Iturcea,  Kenath,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  789  ;  Ba¬ 
shan,  789  ;  Gaulonitis,  792;  Tra- 
chonitis,  795 ;  Auranitis,  797;  Bata- 
naea,798 ;  Itura;a,802;  Kenath, 806. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  on  the 
Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Creation, 
743. 

Baumgarten's  History  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church,  noticed,  215. 

Bennet,  Rev.  J.  K.,  article  by,  on  Ali¬ 
ens  in  Israel,  564. 

Bible  in  Schools,  the,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Seelye,  725  :  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  one  of 
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great  interest,  725  ;  state  of  the 
(|ue8tion,  726;  some  form  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  only  sufficient  basis  of 
the  State,  727  ;  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  reli^on  and  the  welfare  of 
the  State  shown  on  philosophical 
principles,  728;  proved  from  facts, 
730  ;  our  own  country  no  excep 
tion,  731 ;  religion  must  be  taught 
by  the  State,  732 ;  the  religion  of 
this  eountry,  that  of  the  Bible,  733 ; 
hence  the  Bible  should  be  taught 
in  American  schools,  733 ;  the  use 
of  the  Bible  necessary  to  secure  the 

Eublic  weal,  735  ;  objection  urged 
y  the  Romanist,  737  ;  Protestant 
countries  superior  to  Roman  Cath- 
olie  countries,  738  ;  the  objection 
from  conscience,  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  schools,  740 ;  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  maintain  its  religion 
does  not  involve  the  right  of  perse¬ 
cution,  741. 

Brodie's  Psychological  Iquiries,  no¬ 
ticed,  210. 

Boardman,  Prof.  G.  iV.,  article  by,  on 
the  Works  of  Rev.  Augustus  Top- 
lady,  808. 

C. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  Theolo^,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  477. 
Cheever,  G.  B.  Rev.,  article  by,  on 
Slavery,  1. 

Correspondence,  Editorial,  665. 

D. 

Dana,  James  D.,  article  by,  80. 
Davidson,  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Old  I’estament,  noticed,  664. 
Demands  of  Infidelity  satisfied  by 
Christianity,  the,  article  on,  by^ 
Samuel  Harris,  D.  D.,  272  :  the 
true  relation  of  Christianity  to  hea¬ 
thenism,  272 ;  Christianity  sustains 
the  same  relation  to  infidelity,  273 ; 
Christianity  satisfies  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  infidelity,  275;  it  satisfies 
the  demand  of  the  human  mind  for 
an  established  law,  order,  or  course 
of  nature,  275  ;  it  discloses  the  true 
comprehensiveness  of  that  order  of 
things;  in  whieh  the  unity  of  the 
universe  is  found,  278 ;  it  recog¬ 
nizes  those  elements  essential  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  plan,  efficient  and 


final  causes,  280 ;  Christianity  satis¬ 
fies  the  demand  of  infidelity  for  a 
religion  that  shall  fit  man  for  this 
life  and  this  world,  284  ;  faith  in 
God  necessary  to  human  perfection, 
285  ;  Christianity  a  system  of  faith 
and  redemption,  and  not  one  of  hu¬ 
man  sufficiency  and  morality,  288 ; 
Christianity  satisfies  the  demand  of 
the  mind  for  a  religion  of  process, 
290  ;  man  to  be  considered  either 
as  an  individual,  or  as  a  part  of  an 
organization,  291 ;  the  recognition 
of  man’s  individuality  must  precede 
the  recognition  of  his  organic  rela¬ 
tions,  292  ;  Christianity  thus  recog¬ 
nizes  man,  292  ;  it  then  proceeds 
to  the  organic,  295  ;  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  the  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  liberty  and  progress,  296  ; 
proved  from  history,  296  ;  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  case  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity,  297  ;  and  more  e^ecially, 
of  Protestantism  in  New  England, 
299  ;  Protestantism,  a  perpetual 
exposure  of  the  incapacity  of  infi¬ 
delity,  302 ;  Protestantism,  unjustly 
blamed  as  a  failure,  303 ;  yet  the 
charge,  in  some  measure,  true,  304 ; 
Christianity  satisfies  the  demand  of 
the  human  mind  for  aesthetie  emo¬ 
tion  and  eulture,  306  ;  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  at  first  in  seeming 
antagonism  to  the  eulture  of  the 
beautiful,  309  ;  the  work  imposed 
by  Christianity  is  always  to  realize 
a  perfect  ideal,  309  ;  in  its  doctrine 
and  spirit  it  possesses  the  essential 
element  of  the  aesthetic  nature,  310. 

Demonstration  of  the  Divine  Existence, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes, 
388  :  miraculousness  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  existence,  388; 
something  really  existent,  389  ; 
something  always  has  existed,  390 ; 
an  original  and  eternal  Power, 
and  au  things  either  embraced 
within  this,  or  spring  from  it,  390  ; 
this  original  Power  not  dependent 
on  any  other  power,  391;  this  Power 
not  limited,  392 ;  it  is  infinite  in 
kinds  and  directions,  and  absolute 
in  each  kind  and  direction,  393 ;  it 
is  infinite  in  extent  or  space.,  that  is, 
is  omnipresent,  395;  this  Power 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  in- 
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tensity  and  ene^^  bf'';rts'acl5jon 
continually  lessened,'  ‘  S05’.;  this 
original  Power  must  be ‘supposed 
to  be  unlimited;  SD6  joti^mal 
Power,  immutablej  'afOf  r’ii  is:. al¬ 
ways  active,  397  j  it inust  DC  always 
active,  whether  it*  be  i^t^i^l  or 
spiritual,  398  ;  it  mUsfr  al\^ys;be 
active  outwardly,'  398  this/ eter¬ 
nal  Power  is  one,  40<>  j  ‘5fr  is  .  one, 
whether  physical  or  spmtual,  400  ; 
it  is  not  divided  in  timer,  40(17  nor 
in  space,  401;  nor  in  kind,  40!; 'the 
universe,  not  an  cndleSs  402  ; 
not  an  infinite  series,.  402 ;  ' this 
eternal  Power  is  spiritdal  and  "per¬ 
sonal,  406 ;  this  original  Power  in¬ 
volves  and  contains  all  finite  pow¬ 
ers,  407  ;  two  modes  in  tthich,  i!  a 
purely  natural' power;- it  ma3r  be. 
supposed  to  contain  all  finite 
powers,  each  finite  power  being 
supposed  to  be  a  real  entity,  407', 
or  being  supposed  to  be  an  eternal 
tendency,  408  ;  or  the  original 
Power  maybe  supposed  to 'be  spir¬ 
itual,  and  so  containing  all  finite 
powers,  each  considered  either  as  a 
specific  reality  or  as  an  idea-decree, 
408;  argument  to  prove  the  spirit¬ 
uality  of  this  original  PovtOr,  412  ; 
the  universe  contains  finite'  natural 
powers,  412;  the  universe  contains 
finite  spiritual  powers;  413  ;  that 
which  IS  material  eannet  become 
personal,  414;  the  bri^hal  Power 
must  have  been  at  least  partly  spir¬ 
itual  and  personal,  ’41^  ;  it  must 
have  been,  if  partly  personal',  dttoi- 
nantly  personal, '4  ItJ  j  ^  is  the/es-; 
sential  nature  of  pd^is  tq 

use  those  which  ardn^te'rial,*  416  { 
it  is  the  nature  of  b^ttct'to'be  tfeed 
by  spirit,  417  a^ith«(  dwo  dan- 
not  be  conceived  aE  e^sHng  ^  tCH; 
gether  except  in’tlii^  relatibm^l  7 ; 
the  personal  is  fhai!  wHieflt  a^e  ia 
power;  418  ;  the*  dirf^naif  elbraent 
of  the  materialrkt,';cabn0t  be:  prop¬ 
erly,  either  one'  |</ri^^ai,;  420 ; 
the  one  ori^nal‘0f,'the  m^cr^listi 
not  even  an  ocekirof  bhfe  pure  tie-! 
ment;  it  is  maliy  elefiidilts,' t^ii  lbasli 
two,  423  ;  the  \mity  of  the  m^ein- 
alist,  while  a  nathrm/j^w^rVcannot 
be  matter,  425'V‘^M!l3'  the'  oTrim- 
VoL.  XIIL  No.  52.  76  ‘ 


inal. position  of  tips  pqypier  ?  ^2g,; 
j  the  'beginning  cannot  be  foundr^d 
-'that  'tvhich  is.  merely  natural  -a^^d 
under  the  ‘  law  of  cause  and  feffe^, 
■■  423 no  pOwef  which  is  one,  bite 
be  qmuipresent,  except  itbe 
uialV^^430  ;"nd  absolute  'beginning 
,cdrrt&iTable;  exedpt  in  .wilI,‘  43Q..; 
‘  ho  true  unity'  that  is  not -personal-, 
^  432;  all  natural -Torces,  .  divisible, 
432|  - every  person  must  be  con- 
-celved  of  as.absdltitelr  one,  433; 
;  no^  cOnC'civablQ  original  ‘for. the  uni- 
vei^,  save  a  personal  author,  484 ; 
the  C^stence  of  Gfod,  not  ‘so  diffi- 
.  cult  to  account  for,  as  the  existence 
of  a  nhtverse  without  God,  435.'; 

J-  >  :  .  r-  ^ 

Enrj^isk  Studies,  artidc'  on,  by  Prof. 

'W.  G.-T.  Shedd,  325. 

Existence  of  God,  articlcjon,  by  Rev. 
Daniel  P.  Noyes,  383.  ‘  • 

Felfs  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,  noticed,  663,  • 

Figurative  Language  of  tbe  Scriptures, 
article  on,  bj-  Rev.  Edward  Kobie. 
314 :  distinction  between  the  figu¬ 
rative  arid  the  Hteral  use  of  words. 
314 ;  the  great  majority  of  Words, 
in' all  langriagcs,  figurative',  3^  ; 
"  the  Bible  abounds  in  the  use'  of 
figurative  language,  816 ;  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  use  in  the  Bible,  317  ; 

•  principles  to  be' used  in  the  intcr- 
'  pretatiott  of  the  figurative  language 
•«’  pf  the"  Bible,  ‘^318  ;  acquamtance 

■  V  With  the  ‘"sourries  from  which  ihe 
.Vfig^fcsuscdin  Scripture  aredmWn, 
^,3!87  no  necessity  of  a  change  of 

*  Pgnxative  -  language  ■  into  iTteral 
■'  tertris,  313 ;  the  cultrratitm  of  the 

■  nnagmatioW  ahdnjportant  aid,  321 : 
‘a  reeogriitibn  bf  the  irijideqaacy  of 

■  ;  figures,  of  speech  fuHy  to  express 
;spir jtrial  truth,  8 22; "  ^  v  < 

ij  ;o  J'.-i,  J?. '.0 

cd  c;  1(5 K  5,- 

^sefefs  ’ditii'ch  lEstory.  last  "vol- 

QJ  >  .?  a/  ^  ■■  r,-  : 
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H. 

Hackett,  Prof.  H.  J5.,  article  by,  on 
Plutarch’s  Work,  on  the  Delay  of 
Providence  in  Punishment,  609. 

Hacketfs  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
noticed,  221. 

Harris^  Prof.  Samuel,  article  by,  on 
Infidelity  and  Christianity,  272. 

Haven,  P.  of.  Joseph,  article  by,  on  the 
Moral  Faculty,  229. 

Hehers(fiis'  op')Memoir,  noticed,660. 

Hickok,  L.  P.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  48 

Hislorict  I  and  Legal  Judgment  of  the 
Old  Tectamerd  Scriptures  against 
Slavery,  C  e,  aiticle  on,  by  George 
B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  1  :  patriarchal 
estabVsh  nents  of  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
1 ;  cap  Ives  in  war,  4 ;  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  man-stealing,  6  ;  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Isi’aelitcs  m  Egypt,  7  ; 
nature  of  ti’butary  servitude,  9  ; 
case  of  the  Canaanites  generally, 
and  of  the  Gibeonites  pai^cularly, 
9  ;  case  of  the  Nethimm,  12  ;  case 
of  the  servants  of  the  captive  Jews, 
14 ;  case  of  the  chUdren  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  servants,  and  of  the  strangers 
appointed  to  labor,  16  ;  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  and  the  mixed  multi¬ 
tude  ;  law  of  the  passover,  21 ;  re¬ 
ligious  privileges  of  servants;  law 
of  the  sabbath,  23 ;  the  year-sab- 
bath  and  the  annual  feasts,  26  ; 
time  and  treatment  of  the  Hebrew 
servant,  28 ;  the  six-years’  contract, 
28 ;  phraseology  for  contracts  with 
servants,  38 ;  what  is  proved  by 
the  law  against  man-stealing,  43  ; 
statute  for  the  protection  of  op¬ 
pressed  furitives,  359  ;  the  law 
providing  ror  this  protection,  with¬ 
out  restriction  or  limitation,  363 ; 
not  confined  to  heathen  slaves,  364 ; 
this  statute  demonstrates  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  property  in  man,  367 ; 
institution  and  law  of  the  jubilee, 
376  ;  it  was  a  law  of  religious 
ecpiality  and  dignity,  376  ;  the 
original  act  of  oppression,  branded 
as  a  crime,  and  to  be  punished 
with  death,  376  ;  the  right  of  self- 
possession  guaranteed,  377 ;  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  furtive, 
combined  with  the  law  of  the  jubi¬ 
lee,  377  ;  universality  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  of  jubilee,  378  ; 


specific  enactments  of  the  law  of  ju¬ 
bilee,  575  ;  clause,  relating  to  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  576  ;  mistake  of 
Trench  on  this  subject,  578  ;  er¬ 
rors  in  the  received  ti'anslation  of 
the  Bible,  580  ;  second  clause,  re¬ 
lating  to  personal  liberty,  583  ; 
third  clause,  relating  to  personal 
liberty,  586 ;  the  phrase  in  respect 
to  le^  servitude,  connected  with 
this  clause,  refers  to  a  period  no 
longer  than  to  the  jubilee,  593; 
fourth  clause  relating  to  personal 
liberty,  597  ;  general  argument 
from  the  after-history,  604. 

History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Elo¬ 
quence,  by  Kev.  H.  C.  Fish,  no¬ 
ticed,  657. 

History  and  Theology  of  the  Three 
Creeds,  noticed,  658. 

I. 

Imprecatory  Psalms,  the,  article  on,  by 
John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  551  :  these 
psalms, seized  upon  by  ^e  enemies  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  strong  argument 
against  its  divinity,  552  ;  they  have 
occasioned  trouble  to  good  men, 
552 ;  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
mere  prraictions,  552  ;  they  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  explained  by 
applying  a  peculiair  theory  of  in- 
spiration,^554 ;  no  theory,  on  which 
they  can  be  explained,  short  of 
plenary  inspiration,  555  ;  the  con¬ 
sonance  of  the  state  of  mind  mani¬ 
fested  in  these  psalms  with  the 
spirit  of  charity,  as  described 
in  the  New  Testament,  556  ;  the 
righteous  will  hereafter  look 
with  approbation  on  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  lost,  556;  such  ap¬ 
probation  e^ressed  in  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  557  ; 
some  of  these  psalms.  Messianic, 
and  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  language  of  the  Messiah,  560  ; 
the  forms  of  expression  in  these 
psalms,  not  so  cold-blooded  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  their  author’s 
being  inspired,  561;  that  they  some¬ 
times  include  the  families  of  the 
wicked,  not  a  conclusive  objection, 
562. 

Influence  and  Method  of  English 
Studies,  the,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
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William  G.  T.  Shedd,  325  :  struc¬ 
ture  and  history  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  greatly  neglected,  325 ;  the 
high  claims  of  this  branch  of  study, 
326 ;  the  only  remedy  for  thb  su¬ 
perficial  knowledge  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  to  be  found  in  its  study  in 
all  and  especially  in  its  older  pe¬ 
riods,  329;  the  effect  of  a  tho¬ 
rough  acquaintance  with  English 
literature,  in  vivifying  our  c&sic 
culture  and  preventing  an  ungenial 
and  artifici^  classicism,  330  ;  the 
difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  mind,  331;  importance 
of  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
formalism,  334;  this  can  be  best 
done  by  the  study  of  English  lite¬ 
rature,  334  ;  it  is  the  most  univer¬ 
sal  and  generic  of  the  literatures  of 
modern  Europe,  334 ;  the  peculiar 
and  powerful  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  upon  its  forma¬ 
tion  and  development,  336;  the 
effect  of  English  studies  in  promot¬ 
ing  excellence  in  the  style  of 
thought  and  expression,  338 ;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  elder  writers,  339 ; 
the  elder  literature  singularly 
thoughtful  and  sincere,  354  ;  its 
calmness,  not  accompanied  by  dul- 
ness,  344 ;  the  literature  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  thoroughly  alive,  345 ; 
the  influence  of  this  elder  literature, 
eminently  catholic  and  liberalizing, 
346  ;  English  literature  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  etymological 
study  and  philolomcal  anmysis,  349 ; 
the  study  should  commence  with 
Chaucer,  350  ;  in  Chaucer,  the 
language  first  appears  in  a  tolera¬ 
bly  fixed  form,  350  ;  only  when 
made  the  subject  of  close  study,  for 
a  long  time,  can  Chaucer  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated,  353 ;  in  the 
study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  the  productions  of  the 
greatest  minds  should  be  used,  355 ; 
influence  of  German  literature  up¬ 
on  the  student,  357  ;  this  influence 
happily  counteracted  by  the  study 
of  the  greatest  English  writers,  35  7. 

Intelligence^  Theological  and  Literary, 
Germany,  222,459, 668, 891 ;  Eng¬ 
land,  225,  465,  670, 893 ;  Scotland, 
676;  United  States,  228,  469,  679. 


K. 

KnigMs  Commentary  on  Romans, 
noticed,  448. 

L. 

Lewis,  Prof.,  Letter  from,  471. 

Lepsius^s  Universal  Linguistic  Alpha¬ 
bet,  article  on,  by  Joseph  S.  Ropes, 
681. 

Lippincotfs  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 
the  World,  noticed,  215. 

M. 

Manning,  Rev  J.  M.,  article  by,  on 
the  Theology  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  477. 

Moral  Faculty,  the,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
J.  Haven,  229 :  the  inquiry  one  of 
difficulty  and  importance,  229 ;  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  in  man, 
229 ;  nature  and  authority  of  con¬ 
science,  230 ;  analysis  of  an  act  of 
conscience,  231;  such  an  act  in¬ 
volves  a  perception  of  a  creed  as 
right  or  wrong,  234  ;  the  origin  of 
these  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  235  ; 
not  referrible  to  education  and  imi¬ 
tation,  236  ;  not  derived  from  legal 
restrictions  and  enactments,  236  ; 
not  due  to  a  special  sense,  237 ; 
these  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  do 
not  originate  in  the  principle  of  as¬ 
sociation,  239 ;  are  they  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  ? 
242  ;  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
are  intuitive,  243  ;  an  act  of  con¬ 
science  involves  the  perception  of 
obligation,  244  ;  what  constitutes 
the  ground  of  this  obligation  ?  245 ; 
four  answers  to  this  question,  246  : 
the  answer  of  ultiliti^nism,  246  ; 
objections  to  this  answer,  249 ;  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  what  will  promote  the 
interest  of  the  greatest  number, 
251;  utilitaiianism,  at  variance  with 
facts,  252  ;  utilitarianism  supposes 
moral  obligation,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  its  ground,  253 ;  positive 
enactments  not  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation,  253  ;  is  the  will 
of  God  the  foundation  of  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  ?  255  ;  objections  to  this 
idea,  255  ;  notions  of  Chalmers  on 
this  point,  258  ;  right  and  wrong 
do  not  lie  in  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acter  of  €k)d,  260 ;  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  immu- 
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table  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of  .1.;,?,  j  fi£  Gen.  1:  3  &  4,  768 ; 
26^;  a  third  elemenfc  in  an  of  Gori.li5|:7i59  ;  of  Gen.  1:  6 — 8, 

'  aclof  cohsciehce,  Is  the  perception  77J;;of  Gejivl|9»  ^^3?  of  Gen. 

of  merit  and  demerit, "with  the  con-  !  3:  nf:^I3,.  7^4 ;  of  Gen.  1: 14 — 16, 
sequent  approbation  or  censure  of  778  •;  /^eo.  1:  20 — 23,  780  ;  of 


Gen.  1: 
29,  30, 
of  Gen. 


^  J  vVil-  iO,<  )  -Ui.  YfCUk  X*  OX}  4  00  }  U1  VJlCU' 

seience  pv^r  the'hum'an  mind|  270.  2;  78^:  ■ 

MomU:  Narratiye^f-Oie  Creation  j  con-  '  , ^ 

'sidered  Gmra^ticaUy>  MateriaUy,  :  N. 

and  in  its  Kelatibns  to  S'cTehcc,  the,  NaCionqilityy  article  on,  by  Prof.  A.  S 
article  on,  by  Pref.  E.  P.  Barrows,  .  P'aekard,  173":  the  spirit  of  na- 

1  An  .  _ i-'l*—  _/>  X _ X _ X  '  '  X-  ^  z  ,  11  1^  1  . 


.,.743  f  different' kindg  of  treatinent 
-  ^ith,  whigh  tl^  ( narrotivje'  has'  met, 
;j.i743.;;tlie.  facta  of 'geology,  entirely 
.negliMteil J^.'pnie  class  ofinterpret- 
«rs,  743  j.  ffie.‘^ta  of ,  geology,  ■  ad- 
^  ^  mitted  by  ajaq^cr  ^d  turned 
.^rhgaii^sfc  liq  s^redviiarrative,  744  ; 

qaTr^iye  of  the^creatipn,  when 
„  ^.interpreted  ^ammatically,  shdilld 
y;be^^mparc(|  with  th'e  discoveries 
; ;  of  modern  science,  746 ;  '  exposition 
;  rpf.Q^.,1;  I,  748  ;":f9rce  of  tiie  lle- 
.  ;  brew.  wbrd»  translated  “  to  create,” 
^  .  7 0.  ^  viws  of  Prof.’  Lewis  as  to  its 
-  ,  meamng,  .749  ;  the  idea  of  creation, 
,  ;purdy.  spiritual,  751;  the  ideaoran 
X.  'absplide'..  Creator, ;  handed  down 
•  from  the  Old  .Testament  to  the 
.  .writpis  oi’the.^ew  Testamen^^  75ri; 

^  purply  spiritual  ideas,  originally 
,  expr^ed , by  analogies  drawn  from 


.  tionalify,'  ah  all-pervading  and  most 
sensitive 'element  of  national  char¬ 
acter,  173,  ;  ,  it  has  a  lasting,  inde¬ 
structible  power,  174;  it  has  great 
influence  in  the  history  of  nations 
ahdpeople,177 ;  difference  between 
.the  influOnceof  race  and  of  nation¬ 
ality,  178,;  illustrations  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  race,  180  ;  long-continued 
prosperity,  dependent  on  a  strong 
‘  spirit  of  nationality,  182;  what  is 
the  true'  idea,  the  nature,  of  this 
spirit  of  nationality  ?  183 ;  the  love 
of  wh^  one  feels  to  be  his  own,  184 ; 
historical  reminiscences,  a  source  of 
national  spirit,  185  ;  the  literature 
of  a  nation  is  a  source  of  national 
feeling,  T8  7  ;  the  system  of  public 
’  education',  .a  source  of  this  feeling, 
190 ;  effect  of  the  religious  element, 
194 ifgdvernment  and  laws,  a  source 


r;t;pe^'yorld  of  sense,  157;  the  qaies-  frf'hatidhaTitj,  195;  uses  of  this  dis- 
■- .  don.  as  to.  whnt  words^priginalTy  ex-  ’  ^ussiqh^  1 9  9  x 
r  .prcsriye  of  pj^yaToal  ide^,  pome^  to  iV^yrtoh’s  7'ran^^  of  the  Gospels, 
r  .;rejprcseqtspiri.t;^ideak,6hh^^^^^  -  noticed,- 4'3 7,' 

;  anqpot  of  q  ^ribfii  res^sdnjug,  7a8  ;  AoriohV' Jnierhal  Evidences  of  the 


..  themi^n-  the- Dlym^  Exist  388. 

>  ipg  of  dbe  Hebrew.  ^  i  i  7.  “";; 

^ create,’!' ^  V”i  O. 

„  ,prui%>les,'780,;  its  meaning  in  Ti-  O'ltdnim^IlevVW’M.,  article  by,  on 
-•,,el,.760;  m-  l^  N»P^1»T81 ;  'thp,S^bafht520. 

'•  thesd  fonqs  of- the.  yti.Eb^neyier  ap-  Owen^  Pfpf/dfokn  J.,  article  by,  on 
j:'; plied,  to  buman^  eperadonfl,-  7.65  ;  tbd  Psalms,  551. 

..f.tbe-.idea^of  Divioe /power,  ap^o-  r  ^  ■  .  : ;  V 

f  .;Briate;.tQ  ^  tic  casiea  where  these  r,.,Vr..  Vx  j'..',  P. 

-  .jqwa^  are  usddj  whiciris  Botttucof  ^acX'flVdi'  3,rticle  by, 

5  ptiier,  idea,  762 ;  this  ^  shown  “  on  ITatioin^iiy,  173. 


jsendng  a, synoptical  view  o^.'ParJcy.Prj^.  E.  article  by,  on  Me¬ 
ssages  wbere  theseibms‘are|  r.tpoi  of  Judge  Phillips,  853. 
r63  ^ihtopretat:oh.  of  (^n.ji^cr/^lwcrifiVqntZ  Omnipotent  Good- 
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ness,  article  on,  by  L.  P.  [Hickok, 
D.  D.,  48 :  false  methods  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem,  48  ;  character  of 
Dr.  Beecher’s  “  Conflict  of  Ages, 51 ; 
objections  to  the  theory  of  pre¬ 
existence,  53  ;  contrary  to  the 
general  scope  of  Scripture  state¬ 
ment  and  (teaching,  53  on  the 
supposition  that  benevolence  is  the 
same  as  honor  and  right,  pre¬ 
existence  untenable,  54  ;  pre¬ 
existence  recognizes  only  individ¬ 
uals,  and  denies  any  higher  unity 
in  man,  55  ;  the  theory  of  pre¬ 
existence  does  not  touch  the  real 
point  of  perplexity  and  anxiety, 
56  ;  the  theory  of  preexistence, 
unnecessary  and  undesirable,  57 ; 
notice  of  Dr.  Squier’s  problem 
solved,  58  ;  account  of  his  theory, 
58  ;  God,  not  wholly  disconnected 
with  sin,  69  ;  a  third  method  of  so¬ 
lution,  61 ;  two  general  methods  of 
prosecuting  the  investigation,  61 ; 
the  theory  of  benevolence,  61  ; 
leading  facts  involved  in  the  theory 
of  benevolence,61;  positions,  taken 
on  this  theory,  in  order  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  existence  of  sin  with  the 
perfections  of  God,.  62  ;  the  first 
position  relates  to  the  nature  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  63  ;  this  position  inde¬ 
fensible,  64 ;  the  second  position 
relates  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
to  be  employed,  64  ;  objections  to 
this  position,  65  ;  a  thira  position 
relates  to  the  nature  of  happiness, 
66;  an  important  defect  in  the 
whole  theorjr  of  benevolence,  68  ; 
a  fourth  position  relates  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  free  agency,  as  being  such 
that  God  cannot  have  more  holi¬ 
ness  and  less  sin,  69 ;  objections  to 
this  position,  70 ;  the  theory  of  rec¬ 
titude,  72 ;  sin  cannot  enter  through 
Gk)d,  73  ;  it  may  enter  through  fi¬ 
nite  spirits,  73 ;  sin,  certain  to  en¬ 
ter,  if  God  deals  with  finite  spirits 
according  to  honor  and  right,  74  ; 
this  last  position,  accordant  with 
facts,  76 ;  it  involves  nothing  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  character  of  God, 
76  ;  the  great  difficulty  in  reconcil¬ 
ing  perpetual  sin  with  omnipotent 
goodness,  relates  to  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  human  depravity. 


76 ;  method  of  overcoming  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  76  ;  the  sin  of  Adam,  by  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  involved 
the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity,  76  ; 
this  necessity  does  not,  of  itself,  in¬ 
volve,  in  Adam’s  descendants,penal 
guilt,  78 ;  a  new  headship  intro¬ 
duced  in  Christ,  into  humanity,  79. 

Phillips,  Judge  Samuel,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Taylor’s  Memoir  of,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  853. 

Place  and  Condition  of  the  Departed, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  N.  H.  Griffin, 
153  :  meaning  of  the  sentence  — 
“  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise,”  153  ;  what  paradise  is, 
154 ;  is  no  part  of  Hades,  155 ; 
Hades  used  in  four  difierent  senses, 
in  the  Bible,  156  ;  paradise  is  hea¬ 
ven,  161 ;  proofs  of  this  statement 
in  the  Bible,  162 ;  Christ  repre¬ 
sented  as  going  up  to  heaven,  163 ; 
Christians  represented  as  going 
thither,  164  ;  the  condition  of  the 
departed  dead,  one  of  full  con¬ 
sciousness  and  activity,  166  ;  need 
of  a  general  Judgment,  170 ;  need 
of  a  resurrection,  172. 

Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  Providence 
in  Punishing  the  Wicked,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  609  : 
account  of  the  work,  and  impor- 
tance-of  the  subject,  609 ;  general 
plan  and  structure  of  the  dialogue, 
611;  inferences,  drawn  by  enemies ' 
of  religion,  from  the  delay  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  613  ;  these  inferences, 
shown  to  be  improper  and  groimd- 
less,  614  ;  direct  vindication  of 
Providence  against  the  charge  of 
remissness,  615 ;  such  delajr,  meant 
to  be  an  example  of  patience  to 
men,  616  ;  this  delay  affords  an 
opportunity  for  repentance,  617  ; 
the  wicked,  used  as  instruments  of 
the  justice  of  God  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  others,  617;  the  wicked, 
spared  in  order  to  bless  the  world 
with  a  virtuous  posterity,  618  ; 
punishment,  delays  in  order  that, 
when  indicted,  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  may  appear  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  618  ;  the  prosperity  and 
impunity  enjoyed  by  the  wicked, 
more  apparent  than  real,  619  ; 
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wickedness,  the  instrument  of  its 
own  punIsWent,  C20  ;  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  Providence  in  punishing 
children  for  the  sins  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  62i ;  answera  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  drawn  from  this  soai*ce,  022  ; 
coatinueu  existence  of  souls,  after 
death,  62?. 

Porter j  Rev.  J.  x».,  vrticle  Ba- 

shan,  Itursea,  Kenath,  7S9. 

Predestination, Scriptureyhrie^ySt'ited 
and  Considered,  by  Robert  Knight, 
noticed,  219. 

Psalms,  Imprecatory,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  John  J.  Owen,  551. 

R. 

Robie,  Rev.  Edward,  article  by,  on  the 
Figurative  Language  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  314. 

Roman  Exile,  noticed,  656. 

S. 

Schaff,  Prof.,  on  the  United  States, 
noticed,  217. 

Shedd,  Prof  W.  G.  T.,  artiele  by,  on 
English  Studies,  325. 

Science  and  the  Bible,  article  on,  by 
James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  80  :  the^ 
character  of  God  displayed  in  his 
works,  80;  natural  science,  with 
many,  an  object  of  scorn,  81;  ori^n 
of  this  feeling,  81 ;  researches  into 
the  works  of  nature,as  successful  as 
into  revelation,  81;  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  82 ;  crystalli¬ 
zation,  82 ;  the  discoveries  of  chem¬ 
istry,  84  ;  light,  84  ;  laws  in  the 
kingdom  of  life,  85  ;  contempt  of 
science  as  shown  by  the  author  of 
“  Six  Days  of  Creation,”  89  ;  the 
subject  of  facts  and  laws  of  nature 
nusunderstood  by  him,  89 ;  his  con¬ 
tempt  directed  specially  against  ge¬ 
ology,  92  ;  general  course  of  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  “  Six  Days  of  Crea¬ 
tion,”  93  ;  recapitulation  of  the 
prominent  points  of  Prof.  Lewis’s 
system,  98  ;  agreement  in  the  first 
three  of  these  points  with  the  “  Ves¬ 
tiges  of  Creation,”  99  ;  his  system, 
not  found  in  the  Bible,  99 ;  neither 
does  science  surest  such  a  view  ? 
100  ;  physical  force  cannot  give 
rise  to  life,  101 ;  no  living  univer¬ 
sal  nature,  capable  of  self-develop¬ 


ment,  102  ;  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  in  the  beginning,”  103  ; 
Prof.  Lewis’s  ideas  of  the  formless 
and  void  state  of  the  earth,  103  ; 
of  the  works  of  the  third  day,  104  ; 
the  creation  of  vegetation,  104  ; 
the  creation  of  man,  105 ;  points, 
wherein  science  has  thrown  light 
on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  106  ;  the  authority  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  record,  106  ;  point,  wherein  the 
Mosaic  account  and  geology  are  at 
variance  with  each  other;  geolo¬ 
gy  making  creation  progressive 
through  secondary  causes  ;  Moses 
making  it  instantaneous  through  a 
simple  fiat  ot  the  Almighty,  108  ; 
geolog)’’,  not  a  changeable  scicnc' , 
but  progressive,  109 ;  harmony 
between  science  and  the  Bible,  as 
brought  to  view  by  Guyot,  llC  ; 
evidence  of  Divinity  in  the  whole 
order  of  creation,  110;  the  points 
which  God’s  testimonies  in  nature 
have  made  clear,  112  ;  creation, 
mainly  through  secondary  causes, 
112  ;  the  “  days”  of  Genesis,  ma¬ 
ny  long  periods,  112 ;  the  true 
principles  or  law  of  development  in 
nature,  112  ;  the  universe,  one  in 
system  and  origin,  113  ;  light,  nec¬ 
essarily  the  work  of  the  first  day, 
114  ;  “  the  beginning,”  the  actual 
beginning,  114;  division  into  dry 
land  and  seas,  gradual,  115  ;  vege¬ 
tation,  part  of  the  physical  crea¬ 
tion,  116  ;  the  creation  of  the  sun 
on  the  fourth  day,  117;  the  inver¬ 
tebrates,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
the  earlier  animal  creations,!  18;  the 
creation  of  the  tribes,  not  simulta¬ 
neous,  but  successive,  119;  grad¬ 
ual  elevation  of  the  successive  races, 
involved  in  the  gradual  refrigera¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  121 ;  system  of 
life-evolution,  122  ;  the  revolution 
closing  the  Reptilian  age  in  geolo¬ 
gy,  universal,  125  ;  creation  of 
mammals,  introducing  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  into  the  world,  125 ;  progress 
by  revolutions  and  by  successive 
creations  of  mammals,  1 26 ;  dwind¬ 
ling  of  the  race  of  mammals,  as  the 
age  of  man  approached,  126 ;  man, 
the  new  creation,  127;  man,  the 
last  creation ;  the  day  of  rest,  128 ; 
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quotation  from  Address  by  Prof. 
Pierce,  631 ;  the  uncertainties  of 
science,  as  authorizing  scepticism 
in  regard  to  its  results,  633  ;  the  fi¬ 
nite  mind  of  man,  adapted  to  na¬ 
ture,  633  ;  nature  adapted  to  our 
finite  minds,  635  ;  the  methods  in 
which  the  mind  studies  nature,686 ; 
fac^s  in  the  history  of  chemistry, 
738  ;  error  certain,  when  the  romd 
ventures,  alone,  to  theorize  on  mat¬ 
ter,  without  the  ^idance  of  nature, 
639  ;  necessary  limit  to  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  mind,  641 ;  the  a'leged 
infidel  te  idencies  of  science,  642 ; 
notice  of  the  Letter  of  Prof.  Lewis, 
646 ;  erroneous  notions  respecting 
science,  pervading  the  “  Six  Da^  s 
of  Creation,”  647 ;  second  way  in 
which  the  infidel  tendency  of  that 
work  appears,  649 ;  third  way  in 
which  this  tendency  appears,  655. 

Sabbath,  article  on,  by  Kev.  W.  M. 
O’Hanlon,  520. 

Sheldon,  on  Sin  and  Sedemption, 
noticed,  443. 

Seelye,  Rev.  J.  H.,  article  by,  on  the 
Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,  725. 

Sermons,  by  Rev.  John  Humphrey, 
noticed,  659. 

Scriptural  Auihority  and  Obligation  of 
the  Sabbath,  the,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
W.  M.  O’llanlon,  520:  two  ele¬ 
ments  involved  in  the  question  of 
Sabbath  observance,  the  moral  and 
the  positive,  521 ;  statement  of  the 
opposite  sentiments  entertained  on 
this  question,  521 ;  chums  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  primeval  sabbath,  522  ; 
reference  to  Gen.  2:  1 — 3,  522  ; 
this  first  establishment  of  the  sab¬ 
batic  observance,  not  a  mere  Jew¬ 
ish  institute,523 ;  sentiments  of  Pa- 
ley,  524 ;  refutation  of  Paley’s  ar¬ 
gument,  526  ;  the  silence  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sabbath,  no  proof  of  its 
non-existence,  537  ;  a  septenary 
division  of  time,  the  basis  of  many 
scriptural  symbols,  541 ;  reference 
to  the  views  of  Hengstenberg,  542 ; 
his  views,  inconsistent,  545  ;  cer¬ 
tain  erroneous  hypotheses  as  to  the 
origin  of  septenary  institutions, 546 ; 
scheme  of  Baron  Humboldt,  550 ; 
the  account  of  the  creation  in  Gen¬ 


esis,  not  to  be  considered  as  a  poeti¬ 
cal  cosmogony,  but  as  a  ventable 
histoiy,  699  ;  views  of  Prof.  Powell 
on  this  point,  699  ;  rest,  blessing, 
and  sanctification,  rererved  to  in 
the  institution  of  the  primeval  sab¬ 
bath,  704  ;  consideration  of  the 
Jewish  saobolh.  708  ;  distinction 
between  the  sabbath-law  as  a  part 
of  the  ethica’  code  of  the  Jews  and 
as  a  part  of  their  civil  code,  711; 
the  law  of  the  sabbath,  not  re¬ 
stricted,  in  its  bea”*ng,  to  the  Isra¬ 
elites,  712;  Christ  cid  not  violate 
the  sr.bbath  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  its  unive:>;3l  abrogation, 
714 ;  ihe  law  of  the  sabbath,  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  moral  and  spintual 
culture  of  the  soul,  718  ;  dsmger  of 
underrating,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
spirituality  of  character  and  design 
of  the  sabbath  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
over-estimating  its  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  Jewish  times,  723. 

Sin  Pe.peiual,  and  Omnipolent  Good¬ 
ness,  by  L.  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  48. 

Slavery,  Judgment  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  against,  by  G.  B.  Cheever, 
D.  D.,  1. 

Sovereignly  of  God,  by  Rev.  F.  Sil¬ 
ver,  noticed,  219. 

T. 

Tayhr^s  Memoir  of  Judge  Phillips, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park, 
853 ;  fitness  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  write 
this  memoir,  853  ;  ancestry  of 
Judge  Phillips,  854 ;  Rev.  George 
Phillips  of  Watertown,  854  ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Phillips  of  Rowley,  856  ; 
Singular  Controversy,  857  ;  Sam¬ 
uel  Phillips  of  Salem,  860 ;  John 
Phillips  of  Boston,  860 ;  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Phillips  of  Andover,  861 ;  his 
theological  opinions,  862  ;  Hon. 
William  Phillips  of  Boston,  864  ; 
Lieut.  Gov. William  Phillips  of  B«!- 
ton,  865 ;  Hon.  John  Phillips  of  Ex¬ 
eter,  865 ;  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  oS 
North  Andover,  866 ;  Jni^e  Phil¬ 
lips,  867 ;  establishment ofPhillips 
Academy,  Andover,  871 ;  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  in  it,  873 ;  relation  of 
the  Academy  to  the  Seminary,  874 ; 
creed  of  Judge  Phillips,  875  ;  his 
interest  in  ILurvard  college,  877 ; 
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Prof.  Pearson’s  notice  of  him,  878 ; 
political  life  of  Judge  Phillips,  879 ; 
interest  in  the  Revolution,  879 ; 
member  of  the  Provincial  congress, 
880 ;  of  the  Constitutional  conven¬ 
tion,  880  ;  state  senator,  880  ; 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  881 ;  commissioner  on  Shay’s 
rebellion,  882 ;  business  habits,  882 ; 
domestic  life,  883 ;  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  884  ;  habits  of  prayer,  885 ; 
interest  in  the  sabbath,  885 ;  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit,  886 ;  interest  in  the 
young,  887  ;  death  and  funeral, 
887  ;  posthumous  influence,  888  ; 
social  liabilities,  889  ;  character  of 
Mr.  Taylor’s  memoir,  853, 854, 889, 
890. 

Theology  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Planning,  477  : 
ethics,  478  ;  metaphysics,  480  ; 
conscience,  481 ;  existence  of  God, 
481 ;  future  life,  484 ;  need  of  a  rev¬ 
elation,  486 ;  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  487 ;  Scripture  criticism, 
492  ;  systematic  theology,  496  ; 
human  character,  498  ;  human  na¬ 
ture,  500  ;  the  extent  of  human 
guilt,  503  ;  the  work  of  Christ, 
518;  saving  faith,  512;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Spirit,  516. 

Theologia  Germanica,  noticed,  456. 

Theory  of  the  Moral  System,  noticed, 
454. 

Toplady,  Augustus,  Works  of,  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Prof.  George  N.  Board- 
man,  808  :  brief  account  of  the 
controversy  in  which  Toplady  was 


engaged,  808 ;  his  views  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  government,  811 ;  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  814;  election  and  reproba¬ 
tion,  816  ;  necessity,  823  ;  the 
atonement,  830  ;  sin,  834  ;  holi¬ 
ness,  840 ;  characteristics  of  Top- 
lady’s  preaching,  844  ;  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  own  religious  condition , 
847  ;  his  natural  temper,  848  ; 
reference  to  his  h^mns,  851 ;  gene¬ 
ral  characteristics  of  Mr.  To^dy, 
852. 

Tulloch's  Prize  Essay,  noticed,  202. 

U. 

Universal  Linguistic  Alphabet,  <f  Dr. 
Lepsim,  the,  article  on,  by  Joseph 
S.  Ropes,  681 :  historical  notice  of 
Dr.  Lepsius,681;  a  universal  alpha¬ 
bet,  a  great  desideratum,  684  ;  its 
use  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  685  ; 
the  practical  object  of  Dr.  Lepsius, 
686  ;  previous  attempts  to  form  a 
universal  alphabet,  687  :  attempt 
to  classify  and  express,  in  Europe¬ 
an  letters,  all  possible  sounds  of  the 
human  voice,  692  ;  vowels,  692  ; 
consonants,  695  ;  sounds  of  Ori¬ 
ental  languages,  696. 

W. 

Whately,  On  a  Future  State,  and  on 
Good  and  Evil  Angels,  noticed, 
216. 

Works  on  Divine  Sovereignty  and  Pre¬ 
destination,  noticed,  219. 

Worcester’s  Dictionary,  noticed,  218. 


ERRATA. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  444,  add  the  lines:  sensibiiities  like  those  of  God;  we 
maintain  that  it  consists  also  in  the  proportion  of  these  faculties  and.  Page  405,  line 
10th  from  top,  for  inquiry  read  enginery.  Page  406,  line  17th  from  top,  for  in¬ 
quiry  read  enginery.  Page  410,  line  10th  from  bottom,  for  One  read  Our.  Page 
448,  line  24th  from  top,  insert  lying  for  midway.  Page  479,  line  17th  from  top, 
for  designed  rcadi  designated.  Page  741,  lines  14th  and  15th  from  top,  for  con- 
seience  read  reliqion. 


